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CHAPTER I.-DESCRIPTIVB. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

1 The district tokea its name from the head-quarters town CH^l-A. 
winch was only a village antll it became the admimstrative centre 
of the district. The name is said to be derived ^om Mahan t ^ect.. 
Guriaji who bought the village and called it after hn^df. The 
farailv came from a village, also named Gurdaspur, m the Pathon- 
kot Tahsil, and it still owns the estate. 

2. Situated b the north-east of the Lahore Division, the_ ud gvdeTAi 
Gurdaspur District has a total area of 1,826 square nnles, of codtEw**;*. 
which 1 290 or 71 per cent, are cultivated; it conlams 2,363 
estates, or the largest number in the province, with the single 
exception of the Sialkot District; it stands 2Srd in area, 8th m 
population, and 2nd in the amount of land revenue paid o^mong ■ 
the districts of the province. On the north it la bounded ^>7 t^e 
territories of Jammu and Chamha, on the south by the Amritsar 
District, on the east by tlie Chakki r^ver. whi^ divides it from 
Kangra, and the Beas, beyond winch are Hosh.arpur Di^ 
j»nd the Kapurthala State, and on the west by the distncts of 
Amritsar and Sialkot. ^ 

Of the four tahsils which comprise the district the two 
southern, Batala and Gurdaspur, are situated in the Ban Doab 
between the Beas and Ravi nvep, and prese^ 
features of the submontane portions of the Punjab plain^ 
pathankot, which is to the north of Gurdaspur.hes mostly between 
the Chakki stream (an affluent of the Beas) on the east 
and the Ravi on the west, but includes the Ghak Andhar, a 
tract beyond the Ravi and between that river and its tributery 
the Uih, which is copiously irrigated by a network of peUy canals. 

The dhak Andhar and the rest of the tow;er portion of Pathankot 
is b a modified degree a terai country, with luxuriant yegetah^ 
and a damp malarlouB climate, while the upper portion is a w^ge 
runninir into the lower Himalaya, an and, stony, undulating 
JeSon lor the most part, but with fairly 

th?re and a moderate growth of pine forest on the higher ndges. 

In this tahsil too, are included the hill station of Dalhousie and 
m^[lita?y cantonments of Baiun and Bakloh. w^rh detached 
natchM in the midst of Chamba territory. The fourth tahsil is 
Shakarga^h, which is situated in the Bechna Doab. to he west 
oI the h]h and Ravi. This tahsil eontams country which differs 
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GuRDASFru District. ] [ Part A. 

■widely from the rest of the districtj its northern portion, wliicli 
lies below the low hills in Jamino territory, being a dry, treeless, 
upland I Tact, much cut up by ravines; while bolo'w this tract, to 
the east and south is a fertile, highly cultivated country, with 
water near the surface, the southern portion of the tahsil, which 
is known locally as the Darp, being uusurpassecl in natural fer¬ 
tility by any part of the district. But even the richer tracts of 
Shakargarh contain but few groves and gardens, though the 
Paintla, or country between the uplands and the Ljh, is charac- 
teriaed by an abundant natural growth of ehishavt^ which is a 
pleasing feature in the landscape of this portion of the tahsil. 

3. The scenery of much of the district is more picturesque 
than is usual In the Punjab, The Batala and Gurdaspur Tahsils 
indeed present no special feature, except the wooded lines of the 
Bari Doab Canal, but the rolling dowTis and ravines of the Bhar- 
rari in Shakargarh, the almost tropical vegetation of the Patlmn- 
kot submontane, and the variety of the low hills of the same luhsii 
are an agreeable change from the ordinary monotony of'a plains 
district. l\'riting of Pathankot, Colonel Harcourt says :— 

" Tlie eccnf^iy of tbe wholo of this Bahmcntane tract, stFet-cbirijr from just 
betov DalhniiEie to tbo foot of Pir Ptmjai range, is extremtij h«autjfu!. Bo* 
yond the eKteosiva and undulating plain dotted with batnletfl, groves of treus 
and flowing streamH, in majeatic (rriLtidcur, the vast of I he ennw-rtad 

Himalaya. Probably no dutrici in Iba Punjab would oSvt such facilitioa to 
tho landscapo painter, 

4. The Beas on the eastern border and the Ravi flowing 
through the cent re of the district are the main streams, and these 
receive the drainage of numerous allluents. 

T}ie Beas strikes the border of this district at Mirthal flowing 
north-west. At this point it receives the Chawas Cho and 3 
miles lower, near Bianpur, the Cbakki, After flowing west-south¬ 
west for about G miles below llirtha!, the stream curves sharply 
southwards. Its western bank is high and ragged throughout 
its passage past this district, but the present course of the river¬ 
bed is at a distance from the high bank, ranging from 1 to nearly 
G miles. The cold-weather stream has an average depth of 
about 6 feet and is even fordable in places ; in the rains its aver¬ 
age depth is about 2D feet. The river-bed in the upper part of 
its course is coinposed of stones and sand, but becomes more 
tn'xcd with mould lower down, Mnny islauda, some of them of 
considerable sisce, nre formed in Ihe river-bed. There are no 
bridges on this part of the river. The ferries are all under the 
charge of the Hoshiarpur authorities. The most important ore 
those of Bhet Ghat and Naushabra at w^hich the river is crossed 
by the roads from Batala and Gurdaspur to Hoshiarpur. luun- 
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dntioD from the Beas ia cons icier able and the whole tract between CEA^i-a. 
the river and the high bank is dump and unhealthy. This is 
espeeiolly the ease in the GurdaspurTahsil, where Ihehnge Kab- 
tiuwaii marsh, alluded to below, runs almost the whole length from 
north to south. The river has approached very near to the marsh 
in the portion north of the Gnrdaspur-Naushahra road and a few 
years ago it was apprehended that the stream might desert its 
present bed and flow through the marsh, rejoining its old coarse 
lower down. If the main stream continues on this side and silts 
up in the manner common to Punjab rivers, this is a uot im* 
probable contingency, and if it were to happen, great damage 
would be caused to the villages on the eastern border of the 
marsh. 

r7<e Rnni enters the tahsil at Gliaundh on the Chamba 
border, and flowing south-w'est forms the boundaiv between 
Driliah and Kashmir territory for 23 miles as far as Baheri Buzurg. 

Thence it asod to flow south for 10 miles and west for 10 nules, 
until it left the Pathankot Tahsil at Lashian. During its coupe 
below Baheri Buzurg, however, it threw off three branches which 
ioiiied the parent stream lower down before it left the tahsil. 

These were the Singharwan, which runs past ^^arot, the Masto,* 
which passes Katlilaur, and the Bhatfiya. It seems possible that 
somfj of these may have originally boen inandation canal?* hut 
ihov biive been for yoar^ branclioa of the main stream and form 
the sources from which minor branches and cuts Bre taken off. 

They are again noticed below. For years a large volume of 
water had been passing down the Musto, and at Inst in about 1659 
I he "whole Ravi desertetl its former bed and adopted that cnannel. 

The sudden rusli caused an alteration in the comse of the stream 
lower down which set in against the east bank, Eventiially 
in 18T0 the water cut across into a smell udfu close to Chak Ram 
Baliai, and the river now runs about 3 “>1^^ to tlie east of its 
former course which is still occupied by the I'jk. Dm original 
course of the Bavit used to form the boundary of the Dinanagar 
District, and this explaius the apparently anomalous fact that 
several villages along its course lia\‘e been split up into sfpaTiite 
estates, as the trans-Bavi portion of these was formerly m bial- 
kot. Dp to a point about ihree milp belovv Madhopur the Bbvi 
runs between high stony banks iu a boulder bed. e iigi « _ 
on the east rontinues for about 10 miles furtlpr, but from (hat 
point tlio bed becoroes sandy lite that of an ordinary rner m _ o 
idains. After it leaves t he bills its banks are cultivated. Hie 

fclw other tu'O htMohnO, haa » P«hMy bwl 

tNffr^-Tho wotor >n tho R*.i i- fn!■“«>>• »v«. 

Tbo kaiporat'™ Mi*EiwErtir iwcbM 
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CHAP, i,A. depth oi the water varies considerahly. Paring the rainy season 
pii~ - it is in parts 20 feet deep. From October to March it is fordable 
almost everywhere, as the whole of the water of the Ravi proper 
The iutl is taken off for the Bari Doab Canal, except when the canal is 
closed for repairs or during the winter rainstorms. The bed in 
the hills is formed of pebbles which gradually merge into sand 
and mould. Numerous islands are formed. Since 1870 there 
have been no important alterations iu the course of the Itavi, and 
it is not until it enters the Gurdaspur Tabsil that much damage 
is done to its banka. The old encamping-ground the famous 
Trimmu ferry has now almost all fallen into the river, but the 
apprehensions expressed in 181)0 that the Ravi would adopt the 
Kiran as its bed by cutting through Bahlpur have fortunately 
proved groundless. Lower down the town of Dera Nanak in the 
Batala Tahsil has been more than once threatened, and in 1870 
the stream carried aw'ay the Tahli Sahib shrme and the sacred 
shisham tree under which the Sikh Guru was said to have once 
taken shelter. It was found necessary to replace the embank* 
ment then put up by another erected in 1906 at considerable coat, 
and the consetiuent diversion of the set of the current to the other 
bank has caused much loss to villages in the Shakargarb Talisil: 
the Kartarpur shrine, where Baba Nanak died, is now seriously 
threatened. There ore no bridges on the Ravi in tliis district, 
but numerous ferries exist every 4 or 5 miles along its course 
through the plains. 

The duul 5. 27ts Chaltki divides this district from Kangra as far ns 
Dhangu. It rises in the Dhaulo Dhar on the southern slopes of the 
Dhain Kund spurs of the Himalaya and flows south-west in a 
broad boulder bed about half a mile wide. It is a most impetuous 
torrent, and has been the cause of the loss of numerous lives 
owing to the sudden freshets which come down it without a note 
of warning. It has been bridged on the Kangra road at Hartal. 
Below Dhangu it used formerly to divide into two branches. 
One, known as the Khal, ivhich carried most of the water, ran 
south'W'est past Gulpur and joined the Bavi below Trimmu iu 
Gurdaspur, and the other, taking a southerly course, reached the 
Beas near Mirthal, The Gulpur branch cut right across the main 
line of the Hash and Bari Doab Canal, and at last after many 
attempts to train the whole of the water at Gulpur into tho 
Mirthal branch, the Canal Officers adopted a heroic measure, and 
made a cutting about 200 feet deep and 100 yards wide through 
the end of the Dhangu ridge, and by the aid of this and an 
embankment sent the water coursing down a practically new 
channel to Mirthal. This was in 1862, and since then the torrent 
has, by a large expenditure, been kept to this bed. Considerable 
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damage was caused by dilution to the villages below Dhangti, 
and those ou the old course of the Khal lost a good deal ol 
valuabk irrigation ; but this was inevitable in the Inioi-ests of 
the can ah 

The Chakki runs very low m the hot weather^ but still almost 
always contains a certain amount of water which is taken out 
and utilised In private canals by the KaudI circle villages. 

G. The Ujh rises in the low lulls beyond Jasrota in Jammu, 
and its main stream after enteriiig this district practically forms 
the boundary between the Pathankot and Bhakargarh Tahslls. 
Two branches of the mainstream, however, striking olf in Jammu 
on the eastern bank, are known as the tJjh Bachera and tlie 
Ujh Minor and pass throngh the Chak Andhar of Pathankot, 
rejoining the Ujh proper at i^akol and Bambial, respecth'ely. The 
Ujh m a perennial stream and brings dou-n a large volume of 
water in the rains. The bed is for the most part sandy, and the 
deposit Is of a deep red colour, owing to the red ferruginons clays 
which form a conspicuous feature of the low hills. So strongly 
marked is this peculiarity that it is possible to tell at a glance 
as soon as the zone of intlueuce of the Ujh is entered. The soils 
here are clayey and inferior in fertility to those affected by the 
llavi silt. 

7. Closely connected with the Eavi and Ujh is the Jalalia 
or Bajah w^hlch has a perennial flow, and rising just inside the 
Jammu border is largely used for irrigation purposes by the Cliak 
Andhar villages. It is fordable all the year round and flows 
into the Ujh at Jaltpur below Bambiah The Mas to. Bhattiya 
and Smgbarwan have already been mentioned: the lirst-named 
enters the Pathankot Tahsil at Malra Kalan, and after receiving 
the waters of the Havi rejoins the parent stream at Bharial Har* 
chandan. The Bhattiya comes in at Kiri Kburd and divides 
into two branches, known as the old and the new, which after 
running separately for some distance again re-unite and fall into 
the old Ravi at Gidri. The Btngharwan, entering the tahsU at 
Narolt, falls into the Ujh at Hamza. 

8, The Bein is a large sandy torrent which rises in Jammu 
to the nor til of Shakargarh and running through the centre of 
the tahsil falls into the Ravi. It is formed by the combined 
waters of the Tarn ah and Bhabbau and is said to have become 
much more rapid and destructive then former^', ow-jng to the 
fact that the w'hoJe of theTarnah stream now runs into it, whereas 
part branching to the eastward used to join the Ujh. The point 
of junction with the Ravi also is apt to shift; before 18G4 it was 
at Madlio, in 1890 at Ada, and it Is now* a mile or so further west¬ 
ward at Pairewal. In 1890 an embankment was built at Saroch 
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to prevent it breaking out o'ver the old high bank of the l5jh and 
taking an outireljr neiv eourae through the lowlands to the Ravi. 
This it actually did in 1893 and caused widespread datuage : the 
embankment was then atrengthened and the stream carefully 
watched, and it has since followed mainly its old course. It is 
joined by the Hodla at Khanna and by the Dehr at Saroch. Tho 
hed is in places over a mile wide and is com[iosed of deep sand 
through which in the cold weather only a shallow narrow stream 
of water flows. Bat owing to its rapid slope it is liable in tlie 
rains to sadden and violent floods which cause frequent loss of life. 
Like mod of these torrents it is almost always detrimental in its 
action as it takes away land and leaves only sand. 

ft. The Hodla, the Karir and the Basantar (in its upper 
reaches called the Bhabbi) are similar torrents, rising to the 
north of Shakargarb and taking a southerly and westerly course 
through the tahsih 

10. Besides the rivers and the streams which have been 
described, there are various drainage lines of the actual Doab 
between the Ravi and the Beas w^hich may he noticed. 

The JCtVoK,—The chief of these is the Kiran which rises in 
the Balirampur swamps into which the drainage of the country 
between Bahrampur and the Bari Doab Canal runs. It is said 
to derive its name from a Raja Kiran who cleared it out in mythi¬ 
cal times; but another legend ascribes the formation of the Rtream 
to the passage of a snake. It runs between well-defined banks in 
a vory tortuous chanuel, due according to the mytli to the wrig- 
glings of the snake. The total length of iU course in this district 
is 36 miles. Rising as it does in a aeries of swamps and fed at 
intervals by the drainage of other marshes, the water is not of 
good quality and impregnates the lands through which it passes 
w*iih n saline deposit. The two original branches of this stream 
join at Radhan, and it then flows roughly parallel with the Ravi 
until it passes out into the Amritsar District, where it is known 
as the Sakki. Kahmaur in Gurdaspur Talisil possesses a small 
private cut, from whicli some 320 acres are irrigated yearly, and 
a District Board canal, from which about 1,250 acres are irri¬ 
gated, takes ofT at Rahimabad in Batala. Water-mills, which 
check the flow of the stream, used to be set up at different places, 
but these have now been prohibited, 

Tite Kojar naJa ,—This rises about 6 miles to the south ot 
Gurdaspur, and, running through this district and that of Amrit¬ 
sar past Batala and Tarn Taran, enters the Lahore District and 
empties itself into the old bed of the Beas near Kasnr, It is 
also known in Batala as the old Basti. In this tahsU it somo- 
timos does considerable damage after heavy rain. 
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The Patli hoJci.—T his rises a few miles still farther to the chap^i-a* 
soath, and running past th© town of Kadfan and Itangar Nangal PbjHicU 
ends, like the Kasur nala, in the, old bed of the Beas in the dis- Aspeiiti. 
triut of Lahore near the town of Patti. It is also known as the TinfPitti. 
Lei or Sukheri.- 

The ?7diarn nalu ,'—A fourth line of drainage, known as the Tt»Udi»». 
T'diara rises on the confines of this distriet to the north of 
Jlajitha (in Amritsar), flows across the Amritsar District, and 
enters the lowland of the Kavi about 43 miles south of Lahore. 

By these the Bari Doab is, as it were, cut ap into five 
minor Doabs, and it was this configuration which, as is shown 
hereafter, determined the course adopted for the Bari Doab 
Canal and its branches. A curious feature of these minor Doabs 
is noted by Lieutenant Dyas, who conducted the original surveys 
for the Bari Doab Canal. Sand is almost invariably to be met 
with crowning the highest part of each ridge between the drain¬ 
age lines, and as in the main Doab the highest land lies dose along 
the Beas or " old Beas,” so generally in the m’nor Doabs between 
the lines of drainage the highest land is to be found, not in the 
centre but nearer to the drainage on the Beas side of the ridge. 

The crowning lines of sand, on the other hand, have a gradual slope 
on the side towards the Beas, but end abruptly on the side looking 
towards the Bavi, 

11. \ marked feature of the Bari Doab is the existence of 
numerous clxmhhs or swamps. The most note ! of these is the 
Kahimwan Chambb, which runs almost the whole length of the 
tahsil from Pindori Bainsan on the north to Bheri on the south, 
dose under the old high bank or dhaia, as it is locally termed. 

This swamp is one of the most curious natural features of the tract. 

To the north it is narrow and shallow, but broadens and deepens 
until it attains a breadth of about 2 j miles and a depth in places 
of G feet or 7 feet between the Gtudaspur-Kanshahra road and 
Kahnuwan. From the latter’village on it has been considerably 
reduced and drained by an escape dug before annexation and 
improved under th© supervision of the Irrigation Department 
after 18G0, but there is still a line of swampy ground which runs 
along under the dhatu to the southern boundary of the tahsil. The 
chambii is referred to by Mr. Davies, Settlement Officer, Bari 
Doab, in paragraph 5 of his report on Tahsil Adman agar, sub- 
mitted in 1854. In his opinion it was due to inundations from 
the Boas, and it was probably in conseqnence of his remarks 
that the Pakhowal embankment was constructed. This em¬ 
bankment, built in 1356, used to run between Lahri and Jagatpur, 

Q distance of some 5 miles between the river and the swamp, 
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and in the rains it iormed an excellent road above the mai-sh. 
Bat it appears to have had no effect ivhatever m decreasing 
the area of the swamp and by checking niandation from the 
river prevented the deporit of fertilising siH. The embank¬ 
ment was therefore allowed to fall into dfsrepair: it was breac^d 
at numerous points; and a few years ago almost the whole lengh 
of it was swept away. The people of course attribute the 
swamp to percolation from the Bari Doab Caiialj and there is 
undoubtedly great loss of water from the canal along its w-hole 
length, where it runs parallel to and at a short distance from 
(lie old high bank: at the same time there must always have 
been nunh drainage from the Bangar down mlo the low lamia 
and. with this unable to escape mto the Beas, the formation 
of a 8w*amp was inevitable. The main dram fiUrtmg below 
Lahri riitis through the ceutro of the swamp and carries a ei3;U 
deal of water: the number of lateral drams has recently btea 
incceased. and these have iono much local good. 

12- Parmanand, Dhamrai, Namd and Ba’i-nl-Zaman are 
smaller swamps in the west of and close to (he Ban Doah C ma 
and a chain of marshes stretches across the Gurdasput Tahsil 
between the camU and Iho Kiran. The most important of these 
are the Knshopur. Mngar Mudian,. and Paiimr cAmnWis near 
Gurdaspur. and the Bhouar, Bucha Mungm. Narenwah and 
Dehr marshes on either side of the road from Gurdaspur to Dera 
Nanak. 

13. Mr. C. E. Blaker of the Irrlgfttion Department has 
kindly fumiHhed me with the subjoined brief description of 
the geology of the hilly tract 

"No detailed invtatigstion into the geology o( the diatriot baa bem 
made and the following notes ore nocOBsanly inoomplete. 

Tho toain are M folio wb :— 

In the eleTatod areas of the Dhanla Dhar rango, eompriBing tbe Cb^ba 
forest between Cbomba and Dalbon^ie, are exposed llw granitic Himalayan 
core in jiixtapoeUiiMi with gnfflss and Ecbiat of the ‘ Piinjai syatein . 

Deseending towards the foothilh from Dal hooso to Dtinoia, iMka of Sir- 

nmeand Siwalilt flgeare mot with, having theit bonndary roughly on a Ima 
drawn N- W. and 3- E. thnragh Bakloh, A nairow inlier of the former la seen 
running in the same direction throngh Basobli. surroundod by biwaJik fonna- 
tions. The loiter pass through the alternato beda of sandBlOno and clay Of 
Lowpr Siwalik which arc (?!3cpoaed in tho Dhaiila T>hnt ridga nB &Mn at 
Dhar then through the sand rocks of the middle Si wall ka to the upper Siwalik 
crmBlcmerates, which form the low hills seen new Pathankot and at Shafapttr 
Kandi t these then merge into the hno aodimentaiy alittvium Of the plains. 

These conglomerates ate also found as an outlier in tlio Pbangota neigh¬ 
bourhood, to the north of the Delia Dhar, whore they overlie tho Mid-Siwalik 
sand rock in a sinclinal troagb. 
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The eceoemid g^Dlegy cl the district has ncfonturc of octeiftoding import- CHAF^ I-^r 

eiicc. *,1.“ , 

Physical 

In the ofcvatcJ regions inferior Unusteno hnd atatd'are not nucominoa and AjpecU. 
the " ban ' oak tract contains sbiLlo and slate. Quartz and schist are less Gw^ogy; 
eoninton, 


The Ravi rii^r and KMdi beds are covered with boulders and shingle 
which extende for some miles below the emergence of Lhe ehaoiiek into the 
plains, T£ey are chfehj of hard quartzite originally brought down by the 
iTTers (roio the denuded Primary strata of the elevated areas, The hcmldera 
are used locally for setts Eod walling. Boulders of inferior litneetoaeajelCitmd 
in seme quantity in'the Chakki Naddi and are burned lor limo- 

Bnilding stone is, in the elevated areasi obtained chicBy from gneiss and, 
in the eub-montsne areaSp from the l^lrmnr and Lower Biwalik sandstone. 
Deposits of kanker modules iit the district are scarce and are gonerallj of 
inferior qtiahtyJ" 

The peculiar Bhairari tra^it of Shakargarh h not, as might 
be supposed from a glance at the map, a portion of the direct 
slope from the Himalaja to the praiua, but has a more or less 
distinct watershed of its own which followrs the northern boim- 
dary : along this rounded stones are frequent, and in one or 
I wo plaEea, as at Masrurp soft sandstone crops out: the ridge, 
though much denudedp is perhaps a contmuation of the 
Siwaliks- 

The remainder of the dJitrict appears to be the ordinary 
alluvial of the plains. 


14, The following trees are 
triet;— 

Acacia arnbica 
Acacia mod&dta 
Albizria lebbe^ 

Dalbergia sisj^DO .. 

EugoniB jiMubobna., ^ 

Ficue ^aarica 

Ficiu^ glomnrala ^ ^ 

Ficus iudica 
Ficun rellginea 
Mangifcra Lndiea .. 

Mornz indica *, 

^izypLus luiuha .. 


eommon all over the dis- 


p * Eikan 
*. Fbulai. 

Sins. 

Bhishani 
... Janiim. 

., Phagwara. 

E&mhal or gnlar. 
Bor, 

,, Pipal- 
Am- 
*. Tut. 

., Bei. 


The following are also found, but are not so common, ex¬ 
cept in Pathankofci where they are more abundant:— 


Acacia eatcchu 
^gle marznoloa 
Banhinia' malmbarica 
Butea frondou 
Cassia fistulk 


, ^ Khairi 

.. 

,. Kachnar* 

,. Dbak or paUh.- 
.. AmaliaR or myar. 


3 


Balmy. 


1 
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CHAP. l-A. 

Phfelial 

A^CtB. 


Cedrtlft toona 

W V 

♦ * Tun. 

Oordid mjxft 

«- » 

» Iiasura. 

Crat^va » 

■ « 

,, Barua, 

Flcds ioioctoria 

** 

,, Pfliakr 

Moliik AS'^darach 

m * 

^« Bakain^ 

pGifigainin glabra «« 

* m 

<« Cbarr. 

Tf^niuiialiii bul&rica.. 

* - 

»« BahGfa* 


The Chinese tallow (JSxcecaria sebifera) grows, though 
not frequently, in Gurdaspur and Batala, but does not appear 
to occur in jPaihankot. The «im (Melia indita) is also found 
but sparsely, and the inohwa {EngeUardtia ColehrooMana.) 
is sometimes seen in Gurdaspur. The sttjcda (PopnZas alba, 
the white poplar) also occurs occasion ally. Date-palms are 
common in Pathankot and in the moist areas, mostly near 
marshes in the Gurdaspur Tahsil. The Pathankot Tabsil, owing 
to its more tropical character* possesses a number of trees not 
found elsewhere in the district. In addition to those named 
in the foregoing list, the following are quite common :—- 


Bumbax matabaricuni 
Cnscaria toriuontoaa 
Celtia australis 
Flacunsitia rainoDtchi 
Putronjiva roxburghii 


.. Giraal. 

.. Chma. 
K&r. 

M Kokca. 

.. Fulagan. 


The bamboo {Dmdrocalamns $trictns) also ^ows luxuri¬ 
antly all over this tahsil. Other trees which occur in Pathankot, 
but ’more rarely, are these (the Temaculaf names, where known, 
are given) 


Acnoia 

Aibbezia stipubta^ 
AlLonthufi exteba, 
laLtfolia 

m- # 

■ ■ 

Mauo. 

BUcholba javanica. 

moutada. 
Ehretia acuniitiala ^» 

■ ¥ 

■ V 

Pima. 

Ehr^tia lacris 

9 

« m 

Cbamror, 

Growia oppo*itifolia 

w m 

m m 

Dbamarip 

Holopteloa intGgritdia. 
Litsffin liebifcra. 
llalLulus fihiLtppinffiiiLa 

a 9 

• ¥ 

Karucila or toioi* 

Oba cagpidata 

9 1 

W 1 - 

Kabo. 

Preinii ft lad folia 

1 m 

1 * 

Gun, 

.. Phylloiithus f>mb]ipa 

9 -i 

* m 

Ainla* 

Wetiliiudia excGrta 

* a 

# * 

Pauoara^ 

XyltHfUia longifoliura 

9 ■■ 9 - 

* V 

Gbarkidit 

Tcriiminlia chf^hiila 

9 4 

* 1 

Harar. 

Tormioalia arjaua 

9 m 

1 - « 

Arjan, 

Ba^iindq^ dotiTgc^us 

m 9 

»> * 

lietha. 

Auttdfisina diimclniin 

9 wi 

■f ¥ 

Iinli. 

Brosopia spkigerft 

4 a 

■ * 

Jband, 
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, Besides the xnango (dm) and miilbeiry (fnOj Gie following ChaP- t-A> 
fruit trees tviU gi-ow almost anywhere where water and care Physical 
are available t— Aapecti. 


Ciimi Auraiitiuiu 


m -ft 


CUruB limettB 


ft -ft 

iiitliB. 

CitniB tuediCA 


ft- -ft 

KIibIIBi. 

CitruB AcLda 


ft -ft 

NinihD. 

Citrua (leeninaDa .. 


1 -i 

ChBkotreu 

Priiniia BoiDiutinis ^ . 


ft ft 

Abcba. 

Eriobatrja jApauiCA 


ft ft 

Lciquftl, 

F^nuB persk^ 



Am. 

Psidlnin ^ava 



Aiiirud. 

Pyritd coiumiiULB 


*. 

Naubpati* 

Ptinica grapatnni . * 



AnB.ir. 

MiLsa pEUTBciiaiaca .. 

1 m 

-« * 

Kcilft, 


Bor and mango trees are the chioE feature of the stony 
ground round Maclhopur and Shahpur^ while fun, jamnn and 
shisham trees are most notioeablo in the canal^ plantations. 
MiilberiT trees are common and grow to a considerable size, 
hut ate not satisfactory timber trees, ^ when they are cut they 
are generally found to be rotten inside : there is, however, a 
lair demantf for timber for export to Amritsar and Siallcot for 
various manufactures. ShishaiJi and are the most usehil 
and valuable timber trees, while j/n>ion and are useful 

as they last well under water. Phulai and hill olive (kafto) 
have liardor and heavier timber than any other trees in the 
district, but they are not mmdi used for timber as they are not 
obtainable in large quantities and are very hard to work, Slrit 
is used for oil-presses, but white anla attack it very readilr. 
The black wood of pfitdai and ahishfim k practically safe from 
white ants. Shislatm trees are usually not destroyed by goats; 
mulberry, aiyis, kikar, phufai and ber have the misfortune to 
bo popular in this respect: while suffer from the depre¬ 

dations of camelmen. 

The low^er vegetation in the plains fcahsils does not present 
any special feature. 

Of weeds and grasses it is sufficient to mention (bo bughitf 
or wild leek, which is bo noticeable among the spring crops, 
cind the two thistles, and Ick, which are especially 

troublesome in the moist lands bordering the etiavMs and 
in the Beas and Ravi Bets. Tlie dkwb or dimftra grass every¬ 
where marks the fertile soil, and Ihe barron w'astos in the Kuan 
valley and the slopes of the Beaa high bank are thinly cov'creti 
with the coarse and innutritious dab, Jtnir or jfiar is found 
wlic?r6 i bulrtishcSj Tseds^ thartcliing grasa atid huscnii 
grQ^v in the Bwamps, logelher with the benlcit grass whjcli 
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poi^Bous to cattle anti cleereases the value of the graising. Do^h 
and mofiuo are prevalent in the Darp of f^liakurgarh^ and the 
latter is a valuable fodder resembling afujhi ; it grows wild in 
moist fields all over the district, lihatig grows freely along 
the canal banka and ak everyw'hero. In^ Pathankot under¬ 
growth ia very Insuriant, the most prominent bushes being 
i)ha«<7, wienJtt or saTtafko, basali and ffni'tm r caetps hedges eur- 
roond moat of the fields, and the plant grows wild in the low 
hills. 

In the hill station of Dalhonsie the most common and vala- 
ahle species is 6.i» oak {Qua^4eu9 hicana), and there is a constant 
demand for the wood, Chft {Finns longifotm) is common, but 
the people do not use it as timber and its fuel fetches only 
a nominal price. Spruce (Pioea piorinda) and silver fir (Abies 
pindraw) are also common and the wood valuable. Horse- 
chestnuts are frequent and rhododendron {Shotfodettdron 
arbor earn) covers the liill sides. Ablan (Pieria omit folia) grows 
in clumps, but the w'ood is valueless. On the northern side a 
little dfioiJar is met with, but is not exploited. Qtiereus pedun- 
cnlala (English oak) and tjpanish cliestnut {Castania ottlgaris), 
both exotics, have been planted on Bakrota. 

A list of the trees and shnibs found in the Shahpur Kandi 
forests is given in Section C of Chapter II. 

15. There ure few notable \ciTd animals in the district: 
ere sometimes found in the jungleB which He hetw-eeii the 
Bees and the canal In the north of thoGurdaspur and tlie south* 
east of the Pathankot Tahsll; leopard are also met writh in ilie 
same tract us w'dl as in the hill circle of Pathankot and near 
Dalhonsie; a few stray black bock may cross the Jammu bor* 
der into the north of the Bhakargarh Tahsll; wild pig are numerous 
in the Kahnuwan swamp; but speaking generally there is no 
big game in the district. Monkeys infest the canal banks on 
the northern reaches of the Bari Doab and do some damage 
to crops; and in Dalhoit.sie the latt/fur or grey ape is common. 
Game birds, chiefly water-fowb are quite plentiful; w ith ab* 
normally severe weather in the hills wild swan have been known 
to visit the district and some were shot here in 1911: these 
were the Mute swan : a Hooper swan, the only instance of this 
variety being found in India, was shot on the Beas many years 
ago by General Osborne : (he i«iy or kuloo comes into the north 
of Sbakargarh in the winter and sand-grouse are also to be found 
in the north-weat of that tahsil and occasionally in sandy tracts 
in other parts of the district; quail are common in the sw'Aiups 
and in the ripened crops both in October and April: black and 
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grej' partTidge and a few kalij phensaste and jungle-fowl frequent cha^I-A. 
Ilia" low hilSft. Geese come in lairly large iiumbeTS in Novcm- phyticai 
ber and February on their way from and to the hills, and duck Aepeeti- 
ol all kinds are vary numerous on. slinilar m'grations in Oclo- w!!d 
her and April: during the rest of the cold weather duck ate not 
so frequently seen as- might be expeoled and they are usually 
kept well on the move by the parties of sportsmen who visit 
the district during the winter. 

The game bird par ezcelhnce of the district is the snipe, 
and this sporting litile bird ia always to be found during the 
cold weather months in the swamps i only the fan-tail and the 
jack-snipe ate met with ; the pintail does not come so far north. 

Of Ihe game birds described in Hume and Marshall's 
Game Birds of India" the following aio found in the dia- 
rict i — 


Tho coiattion 

Th«! coipmoti |>uiifgwl 

TLekokltua 

Tba whitg-crested kalij * * 

Tbe red j I 

Tbg black pfkrtridgo 
The gT^y partridga 
Tha eomnidn or grey quail . * 
The rock'^biiBh quail 
Tht* aarae * ^ # 

Tho coQimoo crane * * 

The doaioiaelle crane 
The grey lag goose 
Tho Trlnte^fronted or langb* 
ing goose 

The batred-headed gooso *i 

The ruddy sheldrake or Brah' 
zuinj duck 
Tbe flhovoller 
Tbe mallard 

The gadwali »« - * 

Tho pintail 
Thowigeon 
Th 0 common teal 
Tho garganey teal 
The pochard or dun bird * * 

The red-crested pochard . * 

The whit^M^yed pochard «* 

The tufted pochard ^ -* 

Tho coimuun or fau-tait 
saip« ^ 

The jack snipe ^i* 

The painted smpe 


Plenwlos exustua. 

Pavo cristatns- 
Pucrasia macrobpha^ 
Kuplocainus albocristaiuB. 
Callus f erruginuTis. 
FraucoUnua vulgarig. 
Oriygonus pondicenanns* 
Cotumix communis. 
Perdicnia argoondah^ 

Grua antigone. 

Crus commouifi* 
Antbropoides vIrgOi 
An&oremoreuj. 

Anser albifronSi 
Ansar indieus. 

Casarca rulila* 

Spatula cljpeata* 

Anoa boEcaa. 
Chaulelaamua Btrepeim 
Bafila acuta, 
kl&reca penelcipe. 
Qperquedula crecca^ 
Querquedula cirda« 
Pulig^ feKua. 
Fqligula'rufina. 

FoligdJa nyroca. 

FuUgula cristata, 

Galiinago cmleBtfa^ 
OatUnagu gullinnla^ 
Ehyncham capeudx* 
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tHAP. l A, IG, The climate more lomperate than in the central Pnnj- 
rhjrical the district benefits largely l>y its proximity to the hills, 

Atpecta. to 'which it owes not only much of its usually constant rainfall, 
.ciiDAtv. but also the cool breezes which even in the hottest months ftn- 
quently blow down from the upper ranges, 8hakarga*h and the 
areas unirrigated by the Bari Doab Canal inliatala are healthy, 
but Pathankot and the swampy and canal-irrigaUd areas in 
Gurdaspur are considerably less fo. The over-irrigated Chak 
Andhar tiact and the Kandi and Hill circles in Pathankot are 
the worst parts of a generally unhealthy tahsil: fever, spleen 
diseases, goitre and pneumonia are prevalent here, and the 
physique of the people is markedly inferior to that of the rest 
of‘the district. In the Hill circle the original Thakkar Rajput 
owners are undoubtedly dying out, but the main cause of this 
is more probably the constant inter-marriagos than any special 
defect of climate. Malaria in bad years lakes a heavy toll of 
the inhabitants of the whole district, and especially so in Pathan¬ 
kot and the swampy tracts of the Gurdaspur'Tahsil, 

No records of temperature have been kept in past yenrs* 
but from December 191S the Deputy Director of Agriculluro 
has begun to maintain daily records on the Experimental Farm 
at Gurdaspur. 

BJoitii. 17. The sub-montano character of 1 he district is favourable 

for rainfall which usually is sufficient in amount and, what is 
more important, is well distributed. * 

The 20 years’ average for different months by the tahsil 
rain-gauges is shew'n below :— 
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Details will be found in the various Assessment Reports. 
The rainfall clearly diminishes as the distance from the 
hills increases. Seasonal fiuctuations are not remarkable i in 
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common Tvith the rest of the province the crops goffered from CHA^I-B. 
deticient and ih-distributed rainfall in 1696,1699, 1907 and 1911, Hiator;. 
but those were the only really bad yeai's which the di triut has juinhii, 
experienced during the last twenty years. 

Canal-irrigated crops in the iJuiriJ are largely, though not 
entirely, independent of rain, but well-irrigation is only used 
to supplement rainfall, and with its wide harani areas the greater 
part of the district may suffer severely from drought; actual 
famine is unknown, although the Blmrraii of Shakargarli some¬ 
times approaches perilously near it after two successive crop 
failures; but liberal susponaions of revenue are required over 
most of tbe district if the monsoon or cold weather rains are 
scanty or ill-timed. 

18. The earthquake oi April 1905 is the only one remem- £jifibqEitAi!» 
bered by the people ; in Dalhousie many houses were badly shaken 

and the w^alls cracked, and one on the Upper Bakrota Mall 
was partially destroyed : in the plains the shock was not nearly 
so severe and no damage is recorded as having been done; never¬ 
theless, the oscillation of the ground was kucU that the people 
near Bhimpnr witnessed the curious sight of the water in the 
Bari Doab Canal, washing up high on either bank in turn and 
then gradually subsiding to its natural level. 

The only exceptional floods of which the memory is still 
retained are those oi the years 1875 and 1876 when large tracts, 
especially in the Gnrdaspur Xahsil, were swamped and water¬ 
logged : there are still traces of the damage In the existence 
oi the several drains ivhich w*ere then dug and in the abandoned 
lower portion of the Sirkian Distributary which the people prayed 
to have closed ; they have since repented in vain of their hasty 
action. 

Section B.—History, 

19, The first event recorded of the district in historical 

timea is the visit of the great canal constructor, Firoz Tug- ^ — 

lak, to Kalannur in 1350, and this was the most important town 
' in the district during the period of the Dellii Emperors, Akbar 
was euthrone^ there on his succession in 1556 and a masdffry^ 
pTlIffSTfffTwJuch still exists about a mile to the east of the town, 

IS the actual spot upon which his installation took place: a fine 
garden constructed round it, together with an hamam and a 
iuhhechapjje or maze, have long since disappeared, and the bricks 
of the ruined buildings were used as ballast ior the Amritsar^ 
Pathankot Itailway line. Four large wells and numerous smaller 
ones, with a few fine old mango trees, are the only renminB of 
Akbar's courts and palaceg. 
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CHAP. l-B. 2'). The prospects of sport in the extensive marsh to which 
Hiatory* Kahnuwan gives its name attracted the Emperor Jahangir 
T&huinrkt 'w'ho made fre(|ueiit visits to this town: during one of Tliese ho 
Kabnuwftn fjrst heard of the existence of the celebrated Bairagf, Fakir Bhag- 
wJPinattri. sought to make his acquaintance. The Bairiigi 

avoided the King by miraculously burrowing through the gr-ound 
to Pindori, some 10 miles off to the north, and on the King 
following hiiq up, he effected in a similar way hie escajie to 
Dlmmtal across the Chakki in Kangra. In proof of the story, 
eaves, or rather holes in the ground, are sliowu at Kahnuwan 
and Pindori. On a stibseqaent visit Jahangir found Karain, 
the disciple of Bhagwanji, at Pindori, but could get no answer 
from him, since the fakir was then undergoing a penance in 
consequence of which he was not allowed to speek.^ He, there* 
fore, look him to Lahore, where seven cups of poison were, it 
is said, administered to Karain, a mere taste of which was^ snfff' 
cienl to kill an elephant on the spot, but which caused hiin no 
hurt w’hatever* On Bhagwanji’s arrival he explained matters to 
the Emperor, who was so amazed at the occurrence that he had 
a temple constructed at Pindori, in the shape of a Muhammadan 
domed tomb which still exists, and endowed the shrine with a 
grant of a jffgir of Rs. 20,000. The deed is, it is said, still 
preserved at the daughter slirine of Dhamta!, and there is no 
doubt that the tomb and grant were due to the munificence of the 
Emperor, 

CncutraciHm 21. Tn 1639 the celebrated Engineer Ali Mardan Khan, 
Kaii^ under the auspices of the Emperor Shah Jehan, began the con¬ 
struction of the Shah Nahr to carry the waters of the Ravi to 
the royal gardens of Shalimar near Lahore. Ala-ul-Mulk or 
Fazal Khan remodelled and completed the work and within 
this district at least the alignment has been closelv followed, 
not only by the Sikhs in constructing the Haeli but by out 
own engineers in laying out the Bari Doab Canal. 

Thtf Sikh 22. In the dedine and fall of the Mughal stipromacy and the 
rise of the Sikh powder the (listrict saw its most stirring scenes. 
Several of the Sikh Gurus have been doscly associated with 
the district. The holy Kanak, born in 1*163 in tlie Lahore Dis- 
mii iii* trict, married in 14S5 Snlakhnt', daughter of one Mtila, a Kliatri 
of Pakhoki in the Batak Tahsil, and. fi-om his two sons by fhls 
marriage, Sri Cband and Lakhnu Das, are sprung, by spiritual 
descent, the tw'o sects of Udasis and Bedis. 

At Gain in the Gurdnspur Tahsil on the road to Trinunu 
ferry there is a grove of old shishams, one of which is said to have 
grown Irom Sri Chand's dofaa or tooth brush, which bo 
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hadstucli into the ground, and a fair ia herd here on the Baisakbi* CSA^M. 
The original tree has of course ceased to exist, but a young sapling Bwtory. 
is shown as having come up from its roots. Kunak seems to ti« siki, 
liavo lived a great deal at Pakhoki, his wife’? village, and even- 
tually died in 1538 at Knrtarpur on the opposite bank of the 
Davi, some four miles off, where a small shrine exists. It * y^j^is 
was there that the celebrated dispute occurred between his iwAWi 
Hindu and Muhammadan followers as to whether his body 
should be burnt or buried, which was solved by the body itself 
disappearing, Tlie shisham tree under which he used to sit 
existed up to recent times, but about *10 years ago the shrme 
of Tabli Saliib itself was carried away,, and. though, a new build¬ 
ing, kuovni by that name, bu-s been constructed near Pakhoki, 
it is not considered to be of any special sanctity, as it has been 
moved, twice at any rate, if not three times, since the Ra\i 
aw*ept off the original temple. Pakhoki itself is now known 
as Dera Nanak, and is the head-fiuarters of the Bedis; it con¬ 
tains a celebrated Udasi shrine or Darbar, as it is called, con¬ 
structed somewhat on the hnes' of that at Amritsar.. 


Guru Amar Das, the tliird Guru, appears to have lived (») 
at Srigobindpur, os bis descendants, the Ehalla Bawaa, are still 
to be found there in considerable numbers. The sixth ut^u, gjjiiiid. 
Hiir Gobind, the first champion in arms of the Sikhs, re-fotmded 
Hargobindiiur, which had been formerly known by the name 
of Rahila, a word which it was considered most unlucky to pro- 
nernice in the early morninf^, owing to a curse of the Gurus 
to the effect that all who do so should Imve nei^er wife nor 
family—" jo kaho Rahila, os dd na tabbar na^ kabfld. His 
powers as an archer and w^arrior are stilJ the subject of talk m 
the country-side, and it is said that he could shoot an amw 
from the town of Srigobindpur to the sbrm© of Damdama, about 
half a mile to the west on the Amritsar road^ 


Guru Ear Rai, the seventh Guru, was aTso connected ^*th 
ho district, and a Tahli Sahib, or large sbisbam, jaid to ha^ 
inrimc from a tent peg driven in by him. ewsts at the 
if Ghf kkar Kotli in the south-west of 
Phe tree has fallen down, but judging from the 
t must have been almost old enough to have dated back to the 
lime of ihh Guru^ who died in 1661* 


(*} E« 


The fanatic Banda succeeded Guru Gobmd ™ 

and used the district as a base from which to raid the 

to Lahore. Tbo Emperor Bahadur Shah conducted an 

a 
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CHAR. M. expedition against liim in person in 1711, but witJi only tem- 
TTia ffiry. porArj efTect. Eventually in 1716 Banda Tvas defeated and 
Thff #!ikb '^P Lobgarli fort by Abdnl Samand Khan, known as 

GummdiU Diler Jang: after a long siege the Siklis were starved into sur- 
render: many of them, on tefasing to accept Islam, were 
(s)B>ikU, then massacred, bnt a number, inclndlng the indomitable 
Banda, were reserved for torture and death at Delhi. Banda’s 
fort at Lohgarh has been identified both with the present Gnr> 
daspiir and with a village still called Lohgarh near Dinunagar, 
but it is asserted by Bliai Ramkishen Singh of Kupar that the 
site is undoubtedly'a mound in the village of Bathwala about a 
mile north of Gurdaspur ; he states that coins, iron nails and small 
knives are sometimes washed out of the mound during the rains. 

AdJrtt Bqf, 03 ^ Q’he {nvasIoD of Nadir Shah in 1738 disorganised the 
Government and the aggres.'iioua of the Siklis increased. It 
was at this point that Adina Beg begins to rise into prominence. 
He w'as the son of Clianun, an Arain of Sharakpur in the Gujran- 
waJa District, wlio, after living for some time in Hoshiorpur, served 
as a soldier at Allahabad, and then as a revenue official in Ludhi¬ 
ana, and from that obtained this post. After this he was made 
Governor of Bulirampur by Zakliariya Klian, and snbsequerftly 
placed in charge of the Jullundur Doab, He founded Dinana- 
gar on the banks of the Hasli or Shah Nahr as his residence and 
cantonment in 1730 A.D. (1143 A.H.) as shown by the Abjad chro¬ 
nogram, '* khujiata bina,” and seems to have exercised bis govern- 
maut mainly from that town. The adjoining village of ^lughrala 
also is said to have acquired its name from luiving been used as 
his poultry farm. He held his post os Governor of Jullundur 
during the tenure of office at Lahore of Yahya Khan and Shah 
Nawaz Khan, sons of Zakhariya Khan, thronglmut the reigns 
of Muhammad Sliah, Ahmad Shah and AJamgir 11, and was aiill 
in charge when in 1747, on the invitation of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded Hindustan, but was repulsed in the 
following year near Sirhind and driven across the Indus. The 
disorganisation, commenced by Nadir Shah’s invasion, was natur¬ 
ally' increased by this and the subsequent incursions of the Abdali, 
while the Sikhs, probably with the connivance of Adina Beg, 
seized practically the whole of the country now included in the 
Gurdaspur District, though they appear to have left the towns 
in the hands of the royal governors. At last they became so 
strong that their protector thought that they required a cheek, so, 
in compliance with the urgent order of the Governor of Lahore, 
he inflicted a bloody defeat on them at Makhowal on the Sutlej 
in 1753. Immediately after this, however, in accordance with his 
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usual policy of playtng off one eide against the other, he took Jassa 
iSiiigh, the founder of the Kamgiirhia Misal, into his service. 
For a short time during the reign of Alamgir 11, after the capture 
of Lahore by the Wazir Ghasi-ud-din, Adina Ileg was Iranatenred 
to that touTi as Governor, but \\'as soon driven out by the itlum 
of the Abdnti in 1755-56, and had to hide in ttie hills til) the de¬ 
parture of the Shah in 1757. In the following year, with the 
assistance of the Siklis, he recovered Uie governorship of the Jul- 
lundur Doab, and defeated a force sent from Lahore to drive him 
out, but was eompelled to retire on the approach of the Wazir 
Jehan Khan in person. Murad Khan, the lender of the first 
force, waa executed at Batala for his incompetent conduct of tho 
first expedition. The Sikhs under dassa Singh, Kalal, were now 
strong enough to drive the Afghans out of Lahore, and tried to 
get rid of Adina Beg, He rotaliatcd by calling inttie Mahrattas 
on the promise of payment of Bs. 1,00,000 for each march, 
and Rs. 50,000 for each halt. They readily complied with tho 
request, and with the assistance of Adina Beg drove Timur Shah 
from Lahore and put in their ally as Governor of the Punjab, W'ho, 
with ins head-quarters at Bat ula, soon extended his power as far 
as Multan and Kangra. Tho Manjha Sikhs now- turned against 
him, and were signally defeated by his troops; but in the same yo,'.r, 
1758, ill which he attained the summit of his ambition, he was 
seized witJi a colic end died at Bataia, whence his body was 
carried to Khanpur, a village near HosJiiarpnr, and there buried. 
Other accounts represent him as having died at Khanpur. 

The death of Adina Beg removed the main check on the 
growing power of the iSlkhs, and they soon spread over tho 
country. 


S4, The history of the district then degenerates into nu 
account of the struggles of the rival Ramgarhia and Kanhaya 
Misals for supremacy in this part, of the Doab: I he power of tho 
former was broken in 1808 and of the latter in 1811 by Maharaja 
Banjit Singh, w*ho thus assumed sw'ay over the whole district. 
Dinnnagar, with Its pleasant mango gardens and ruruting canat, 
waa a favourite summer residence of the Lion of the Punjab, who, 
w'hcu not elsewhere engaged, used to spend here the two hot 
weather months of May and June, amusing himself by drilling 
and mancsnvring his troops. It was here thut in May 1838 ha 
received with great magnificence the Maenaghten Slission on 
the subject of the proposed alliance with the object of placing 
Shah Shvijah on tho throne of Kabul; and it was here tliat tho 
unfortunate treaty, w‘hich eventually gave rise to so much trouhle. 


History* 
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C3AP. i-B. was practically concluded. It does not appear that he ever 
Hiitor constructed any costly buildings at this town, where he lived 
R^i. mostly in camp; but the maugo fiardens planted by the great 
wwS, cSd officers of State still survive. The district was intimately con- 
u nected also with the family life of the great Maharaja. He owed 
much of his strength to his oum marriage at Batala to Mahtab 
Kaur, the daughter of Gurbakhsh tsingh Kanliaya; and bis son 
Kharah Singh ivas married to Chand Kaur, daughter of Jaimal 
Singh Kanhaya of Fatobgarh. The Maharaja also married 
another Mahtab Kaur, daughter of a Jat of Bbabra in the Shakar- 
garh Tahsil, who w*a3 much celebrated for her beauty. After 
one of his Kangra campaigns he married Raj Devi, the daughter 
of Mir Padma, a Patbania Rajput of Dunera, and conferred this 
village in jagir on him for his complaisance. On his death the 
was resnmed, but the family still survives there. From the 
Shakargarh Tahsil he ^>ok three other brides ; he had been advised 
by the Pandits to marry Salebria Rajput women as this would 
bring him good fortune! One of these, Bani Deokhi Khurd of 
Antowali, built a Thakardwara at this village. Another, Mus- 
saramat Saidano, died some 25 years ago; the third Har Devi, 
of Chandwal, became sofi with the Maharaja. These alliances 
appear to have been merely commercial transactions, and, be¬ 
yond a small grant of the nature of purchase-money, the fami¬ 
lies concerned gained neither honour nor position from the 
match. 


The 

pur 




25. Little of note occurred after this milil the district became 
K»ndi merged in British territory on the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1848. The separate history of the Shahpur Kandl tract 
transferred from Kangra to this district in 1052 and 1862 is 
that of the parent territory of Nvrrpur and is given at length ut 
pages 38-43 of the 1892 Gazetteer. There is nothing of local 
interest sufficiently important to be reproduced, but mention 
mav be made of the unsuccessful attempts made to recover it for 
its former masters by Ram Singh, son of the last Baja of Nurpur, 
Bir Singh, in 1848 and 1849, In Auguat 1848 he made a rapid 
march from the Jammu hills and seized the Shahpur fort: from 
this ho w'as quickly ejected and fled to the Sikhs’ camp at Basohli. 
In January 1849 he obtained two Sikh regiments from Raja Shet 
Singh and took up a strong position near the Tika of Dalk in 
I he Dalla Dhor range of hills, A force under John Lawrence 
defeated him and ho was eventually captured. A monument 
to two British officers killed in this encounter is still in exist¬ 
ence on the summit of a hill in the Dalla Dhar range, and 
hears the following inscription:— 
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Sacred to the memory 
of 

Lieutenant John Peel 
1st Sikh Local Infantry 

WliO Buccunibed on 17th January 1819 to wounds 
received in action 
Kear Dallah on 16th January 
When engaged with insnrgents under 
Pam Singh 

^Yllile gallantly leading hie men^ 

This Tablet is placed, in his memory by the Officers alst 
Sikhs P. P. 

26. The following account of the events of 1857 is taken Ti«sioiwy- 
from the Punjab Mutiny Report :—** One of the first precautions 
adopted here by the Deputy CJommissioner, Mr, Naesmyth, was 
to send his Rs. 7,00,000 of treasure in the fort of Govin’dgarh at 
Amritsar. It was put under a guard of the Irregtilar Cavalry, 
and run through the 44 miles on the night of the 20th May by 
relays of hahlies or light two-bullock carU. On the 3 rI June 
a feeling of stil! greater security was created in the station by 
the dismiasal of the detachment of the 59th Native Infantry to 
join its head-quarters at Amritsar. Its place over the treasury 
was taken by a party of the police battalion, from which corps 
also guards had been furnished to the houses of all European 
residents until the 59th left. The jail was carefully watched, 
and inlervie\Y3 between the prisoners and any of tlieij friends 
forbidden, lest any design to break out of jail should be formed. 

There was an extraordinary number of Hindustanis in this dis¬ 
trict, mostly employed on the works of the Bari Doab Canal, 
w'hich has head-quartern at Madhopur. This public enterpi^e 
had not hitherto attracted natives of the Punjab in the proportion 
that might have been expected. Many of the native clerks, 
contractors and workmen were natives of Hindnstan. As such 
it was needful to watch them closely and to resort to espionage 
that any pregeeted disturbance might be stifled at once. Two 
civil officers, Hindustanis of some rank in the Government service, 
fell under such serious suspicion that they were removed to other 
places, and ulterior measures against them were at one time con¬ 
templated, It was impossible to guard the river thoroughly 
as it was frequently fordable, and owing to its proximity to 
the mountains, and consequent liability to sudden freshets, no 
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dependonco could be placed on It ns a barrier. However, oil 
stray beams and planks which i^ould be bound up m rafts, were 
cleared away, nil the boats but two were witJidmwn or scutlled, 
and on receipt of the news of the Jlielum mutiny on the 7th July 
these hvo were also sunk The river was therefore considered 
temporarily impassable. Two days aftei' Uiis came tidings of 
the march of the 4tith Native Iiifntitry and a iving of the Dth Light 
Caval^ry in mutiny from Siulkot towards Gnrdaspur. The news 
liad been also telegraphed to Brigadier-General Nicholson, who 
was lying at Amritsar with his .movable column. The signaller 
was drunk, and the message was not delivered, but an expresa 
Bent fay mail-cart reached early in the momiiig. He was earnestly 
requested to intercept the mutitioers, and with charaeterlstfc 
energy he started the same evening with six guns under Captain 
Uoiirchier, BOO men of Her Majesty’s 52nd Foot, some Sikh levies, 
and a few half-disciplined Sikh Horse. 

To tlie conunercial men of Amritsar and Lahore the absence 
of a railway was compensated for by tlie hundreds of native gigs 
or ekkas which ply unceasingly faetw-eeu the two cities. On the 
day in question the district officers of both places were ordered 
to seiKe every ekka, bahlitiiid pony that was to be seen and to 
despatch them under police guards to General Nicholson’s camp 
at Amritsar on urgent public service. The vehicles on their 
arrival there were promptly loaded with British soldiers, and 
the force started at dusk for Gnrdaspur, which is at a distance 
of 44 miles from Amritsar, reaching it* at U p.u. on the llth July, 
It was joined at Bat ala by Mr. Roberts, Commissioner, and 
Captain Perkins, As.sistant Commissioner of Amritsar, The next 
day General Nicholson was told that the mutineers had crossed 
to the left hank of the Ravi by the ford at. Trimmu. Ho marched, 
and met them drawn up in line near the river. The Itth Light 
Cavalry charged the Artillery fearlessly on both flanks and cut 
down some of the gunners, the 46th Native Infantry advanced 
boldly to take the guns in the face of a storm of grape which 
mowed them down by scores, and it was not till the 52nd leaped 
out on them with the bayonet that they turned and fled. The 
remnant of the mutinous force took refuge on an island, where 
they erected a battery for their gun and collected their women 
pd their spoil. At daylight on the IGtli July they w-ere attacked 
in this their last stronghold. Numbers were drowned or shot 
in the water, many were killed in the flight, and the prisoners 
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were all exenited by martial law. On the 18th the columns re* 
turned to Gurdaspur. ”• 

The fight took place on the border of the villages of Thakar- 
pur and Wazirpur, close to the present Triminn encamping-ground* 
The mutineers were stopped for a short time on the opposite bank 
of the liavi owing to the want of boats, but, strangely enough, 
the water suddenly fell to a point unusually low for the middle 
of the mins and they were enabled to cross. As soon as most had 
crossed, however, the water rose to its normal level and blocked 

KOine of them on the island between the two streams. Sardar 

Man Singh df Jhun llau Singh in Tahsil tjhakargarh rendered 
valuable services during the fight, and at the moment of victory 
was struck by a bullet while on Ms way to Mr. Kaesmyth in 
another part of the field* He was taken to Thakarpur, where a 
few’ hours afterwards he died and was burnt in the garden to the 
north of the village which is owned by his family. There is a small 
pakka cenotaph on the spot where his remains w'ere cremated, 
which is now falling into ruins. Hia widow received a pension 
of Rs. 200 till her death, aud her sons Lithna i^ingh and Wazir 
Hinghf pensions of Es. 150 a year each. Bones of horses and men 

are slill ooeasioually ploughed up on the field of battle, 

especially on the spot wiiere a deep nala, knowu as the 

/ Noti.-—T ho inhwttiug lopplpmcn Imry tkU cripbrated inridn^t 'r#* 

kindEy Jiypplicd hy Stir)(rvn-OiicTBJ MvmM Clurmotitk, Ikifwit* who Hcumputkd the 
Oil thc^ HKtcAJiian in ;— 

The 4 Clh ind NtitlTP Infantry R 4 |;tiTKrntjii, ftlofll? witli tte 0 th Light Cairiilry, WerB 

a uuitrBd hI E^iidkot Wilk lu vbim the tAlilinj bttfkc otit; the two fonuftr wr-nf thf? Cvlrbiwtcd 
4 livlftbMl ivgimnit, tbiiE. hHdl thftt fort unorr Robert in tht Kabul diuHtcT of 

1 & 42 - 43 . The 3 f)tbp with N winjr of iho Dth light C*ridrjr, fonnHl jmrt of pur moT^hlp 
roEuiunt nn^if^r fi^ir N*viEki ChBjnbnidn, The +iith Elrgiidcnt, with the other wing of the Otb 
Light CAV 4 ilry, Were bfl at Ajid bofoco Wrin^; we hond^ over all our penhOUal And nkPiq 

hit to Ibta Quarter Oua^tl of the *flth Ao^comt hj order of the Brigadier. Wbtfi we gcHL UiO 
lek^rmin at AiunUtof «iy the 4 tiih. and 9 th CaTrtliy hod mutinM and were ra rawm to iJelii 
™ tipirdaa|mr» Ehp morable eduwn iww eommijKjKl hj? Genml Nkbajson t^ir Norille 
C^atsb^loin, appointed Adjutunt^iencra^ at Di'lhi) diMmoantod the mh CaVAity and und the 
hoFiiief along wil^ ekkao, |>OUin and bu^tock-c&rtH to carry thfi Li^Kt Infantry on their 

nl^hi fflareh to trunLupur. Two componi^ were left r^neamped on the giocu of the novicd^h 
fcM't lo gujLnl the Ohat pn ihe Rairi : the iiek of ihe regiment were ploc^ in tho ItaliTo 
hnppJirtl. To koei) dean and imart the white cotton drill u^ifo^ 1 l of the Itydnictlt the Colonel 
Lu! all the dothin^ dipped in a PaLution of jj^inpowder and water whkh, 1 bcUeve, wu fhp 
fiiyt altoiopt at the now unlvetml khaki tinilorm, and limited the 4 dtb Hefgicnent who thought 
that they were native Irviea Comini^ a^ainet them and dot a fintiiL Regim^t. TIlP 40 th 
wu drawn uu in line with a Ktuodfon p| the Dth Light Ciraliy on eacL iiank and 
they were commaniletl Vy the fiubedar MajiOf of tbo 4 flth RrgiineliL There wu a nnoll body 
of inwJ ae iouwra newly enliatedlK al»ut 30 in number, who aceompanled one column Mid 
they ^terworde became the fiuulima df the celeihniited Hod^n'i Bone, The Mtitinect* hod 
Ivreught the Siolkot morning gun with them; they got it on to tho iahind in the Rari and It 
otuck ibtro and wu necer firt^ ; it wu afterward reCO^ieced and iieat back to fiialkoL Tita 
whole of the tntjM^pIxte of the a 2 ad wu dang into the ri¥£r to lighten the tranaport and wu 
neyer eobaoilUCntly lecovcltd 

t Notk.—W auf Singh etill tire* In Jhnn Mon Singh and LU' one kkei IhaknrSingbT who fct 
a and ei* gnmdanna, Lidma Singh dJrd in 1 lk>31 apondaon of feio, Bhagwan Slnflhj 

ii Wordi Major in the 1 Dth Catpliy; a acn^ Uewa Bingh^ Lu jwiit retired from Police mrke 
Odd li a Doilaii i bii fon^ 4 utar Stn^hp £a a Stib inspector ol Folktf^ 
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CH*r. i-B- Ka!a pani, used to be, ns during the retreat hundreds of the 
HutOTT. mutineers were driven into this and shot or drowned. The 

Thciiutily Europeans hilled in the fight were buried at Gurdaspur near 
the encamping'grouQii, but there is no memorial of the battlo 
on the spot. Many of the sirrviving routmeers were brought 
in by the villagers and executed by Captain Adams, Assistant 
Commissioner, and Mr. Naesmyth in cotnnussion. Most of the 
party that escaped to Jammu were made over to us by the 
Maharaja’s officers, and tried by Lieutenant MacMahou and 
Captain Adams at Bhikho Chak. Some of tliem, however,, 
contrived to make their way through the tracklesi wastes of 
the Himalaya to Spiti, w*here they were beleaguered by the 
people until the airh'al of Mr, Knox, Assistant Commissioner 
of Kuln, wdio captured the party, more of whom were then 
executed. During the first wneek in August a remnant, numbering: 
about 25 men of the 26th Kativ© Infantry from Lahore, found 
their way into the swamps cf this district. They were all killed 
by a party of the new levy under Messrs. Garbett and Hanna 
of the Canal Deportment, and by a eeparato Irttle party of the 
2nd Irregular Cavalry under Major Jacksoi^ who was seriously 
wounded. The raising of the levy w’as an importaint part of 
the work of the district officers;. It was entrusted to Captain 
Adams and the force was pronounced one of the best bodies 
oi men that had been recently raised in the Punjab. On this- 
head Mr. Naesmyth makes the following remarks;— 

” This gPQ&rnl oDliatmcnt oas of tho most popolar, m it waa among the 
most ofTtKbvo moaaqra adapted by Govornmi^nt, and coniribuliid in a vast, 
degree to link the popnlar feeling in this part of tko cgontTy with the BritUh- 
cause. A mutual iriterest and sympathy was created to sapport that cause 
which had now tiecome commun, deep and earnest were the lupirations which 
vibrated in every homcBlead and evinced that the mtliUtry epirii ol the nationi 
had been gratified, and alliardcd an lusurance that its vsUant sons would ml 
be backward in vindicating the trust bestowed.'' 

27. The district has only ^adually asaumed its present 

Oiitckt. form. After the Sobraon campaign, by the treaty of Lahore, 
eoncbided 8th March 18d6, the J^Iundur Doab, including the- 
Kangra District, was coded by the Lahore Durbar ns a war in^ 
demnity. The boundary of the Kangra Diktiict was demarcated 
by a commission, and ran from just, below the present head 
of tbe Bari Doah Canal in an almost straiglit lit^ to the old bed 
of the Chakki near Dhangid, whence it followed the course of 
the eastern branch of iliat stream, in its junction with the- 
Beaa. After the annexation of the Funjab in April 1849, Mr. 
C- B. Saunders was directed to form a new' district of Adinanagar 
which should include two>thtrda of tbe Bari Doab north of Aili> 
ritsar. Adinanagar was selected as the hcad-qtuarters aa Bata I a 
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was coasidered to be too fair south. The administration was oeap.i-b. 

to be based on the regulations in force in the North-West Prov- 

inee. The Adinanagar District was that settled by Mr., after- « ‘ 

wards Sir, H. Davies, and included the whole of the present of "*2* ^ 

Gurdaspur Tahsil, the greater part of the Batala Tahsil, and the 

181 villages in the Pathankot Tahsil south of the boundary 

defined in 1846. In July 1849 the civil officers and military 

escort were transferred to Batala and established in Maharaja 

Sher Singh’s house at x\narkali, as Adiuanagar was thought to 

be unhealthy. In the autumn Batala was considered to be 

too much exposed to Hoods, and so Gurdaspur was selected as 

a suitable site for the station ; and after some further doubts 

as to its healthiness the name of the treasury and district was 

finally altered from that of Adinanagar to Gurdaspur on 1st 

May 1852. 

In the meantime work had been commenced on the Bari Doab 
Cana], and in 1850 it was deemed desirable to place the-whole 
course of the canal within one district; so, with effect from let 
March 1852, 83 villages south of a line running from the Bavi at 
Bbahpur to the Chakkt above Pathankot were transferred to 
Gurdaspur. The Revenue Survey was then well advanced, and at 
the revision of the boundaries of tahails and districts in 1858 the 
Bhakargarh Talisi] was transferred from Sialkot; the boundaries 
of Giirdnspur and Batala were fixed much on their present lines, 
some 107 villages in the south-east being added to the latter 
from Amritsar ; and the delta between the Bavi and Ujh, con¬ 
taining 99 villages, was cut out of Bhakargarh, and with ISl 
villagps from Gurdaspur and the Kangra villages formed into 
a separate tahsil with head-quarters at Pathankot. 

The district w'as then formed as follows:— 

Tbbail Pathankot m tbe aorth-»Ml. 

Tahsil Shakargarh—trana-BaTi, except Chak Andhu, 

Tafasii Gurdaspur—the central porttoQ ol the Ban Doah. 

Tahsil Batala—the southern portion of the Bari Doab. 

In Aiiguef 186D, the hills upon which lies the Dalhousie 
sanitarium, having been acquired in 1853 from the Chamba 
State, wero transferred from the Kangra to the Gurdaspur Dis¬ 
trict, and in the April of 1862 this transfer was supplemented 
by the further transfer to the district of the strip of hill country 
already described aa lying between the Ravi and Cfaakki and 
intervening between Dalhousie and the plains. In 1861 Baja 
Teja Bingli*8^'<tgir was consolidated in the south-west of the Batala 
Tahsil and his head-quarters ivere fixed at that town and a con¬ 
siderable jurisdiction over the jagir villages was conferred on 
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CHAP. I‘B. him with the title of Eaja of Batala. A new tahsii waa formed 
Kadian, hut on the death of the Kaja on 2nd December 1862, 
the jagir waa resumed and the former tahail reconatituted. 
In April 1867 the Batala Tahsil was transferred to Amritsar, 
but W03 re-transferred to Gurdaspur on let April i860, as the 
arrangement did not work satisfactorily. 

AniiqaitiM; 28. Among the numerous buildings and remains of 
archmological interest in the district a few may be called im¬ 
portant. 

There are some interesting rock-temples at Mukeshwar 
on the Ravi, some five miles above Shakpor: they are said to 
be very ancient and to date back to the time of the mythical 
Pandavas. The smoke-blackened pillars and the carvings here 
must however be very old. Stories are told of Arjan’s and 
Parbati’s visit to the place r a long cleft in the rock a little way 
up the river is known as Arjan's ckuta " and is to be seen from 
the road where it winds round the side of the Dalla Dbar, a 
thoui^and feet above. The present custodian is an old Saniasi, 
Kanhiya Gir, who hails from Jammu. The Inscription at the 
door-way of the main cave is said to be some Deccani script, 
but it does not appear that it has ever been translated. A few 
years ago, a Jjadha from another rock-temple on the Karnal 
nala below Hardo Sam was eauglxt in the Mukeshwar cave by 
an unexpected rise in the river ; the floods continued for nine days 
during which the Sadhu was imprisoned in the temple and was 
only saved from starvation by the miraculous appearance of 
A Gaddi's skin-hag full of flour which was floated into the mouth 
of the cave by the flood. 

The last camp of Alexander the Great before he began 
his return march is supposed to have been on the bank of the 
Beas, probably in this district, but all trace of the twelve enor¬ 
mous altars of hewn stone, which he is said to have left on the 
spot, has been lost, it is to be feared irretrievably. The masonry 
platform upon which Akbar was crowned at ^alanaur in 1556 
A. D. has already been mentioned. This is now protected 
by a railing and is in charge of the Public Works Department. 
Close to the same spot is the fine tomb of Jamil Beg, one of Akbar's 
Generals. A coalition of hill-chiefs, Basil of Sirmur, Budh Singh 
of Nagarkot in Kangra, and Paras Bam of Jammu, had been 
formed against the paramount power. Troops were sent from 
Lahore under Zain Khan, Koka, but failed to reduce the in* 
surgents, and Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan, was sent in support, 
with another force against Eaja_ Basu. In the battle which 
ensnerl he fell gallantly fighting, and was brought to Kalanaur 
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and buried there, in this tomb erected by his sorrowing father, ohak i-i. 
Taj Khan, who ^vrote a Persian ele^ on the sad occasion, some 
of the verses of which are still inscribed on the walls of the tomb. 

The geometrical coloured tracery in this is very effective, and 
much resembles that in the tomb of Asaf Jan at Shahdara. Kata' 
naur indeed was a famous place in old tim there wa^ an an¬ 
cient proverb which said “ that he who has not seen Lahore, 
at least let him see Kalanaur/' It is said to have been origin¬ 
ally founded by Hindu Rajas and the numeroui ruins in its 
vicinity sufficiently attest its antiquity. A temple to Shiv 
on the bank of the Kiran close to the towm draws large numbers 
of people at the Shivratri festival. 

Kabnuw'an, which gives its name to the well-knowTi marsh, 
possesses several ancient buildings. The chief of these are the 
shrine of Shah Burhan, a Muhammadan saint, who flourished 
in the reign of Jahangir, the ^upka or subterranean shrine of 
the Bairagl Bhagwanji, a Matt of Saniasis and a considerable 
jogiviandir. A curious tradition attaches to a large bnoH or 
well just below the high bank, which, though in good condition, 
is not used. The story runs that one of the leading Rajputs 
had two ivives who annoyed him by their perpetual squabblings, 
and 80 to settle the question he constructed this haoU and buried 
his wives under the pillars at the bottom of the steps leading 
to the water, grimly remarking that at any rate they would 
have to lie side by side in peace for the future. 

At Piudori, w'hieh, as noted in Section B, was closely con¬ 
nected w^ith Kahnuwau, the old temple built by the Emperor 
Jahangir still stands, though overshadowed by the magnifi¬ 
cent new temple overlooking the marsh. The place was much 
resorted to by the rulers of Kashmir and the Kangra hills. There 
are IS samadhs representing 18 gaddis or succession of 
of w'bich the best knovrn were Bhagw'anji, his two cJicIas, Narainji 
and Baba Mahesh Dasji and Baba Hari liamji, who migrated 
to Dhamial and founded a (jaddi there. Close to the samodh 
of Baba Mahesh Dasji is a smaller one to his dog who is said 
to have survived a dose of about 1J- maunds of opium adminis¬ 
tered to it by the Guru as an exhibition of his spiritual powders. 

The copper plate on which are inscribed the terms of the grunt 
of pasture by the Emperor Jahangir is still preserved at the 
shrine. 

There is also a square piece of crystal, bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion, which is said to possess inagio properties, ana dates from 
the lime of Hari Rainji, the fourth Guru. There are said to 
be fifty or sixty branches of this shrine scattered all over India. 
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' The town of Batala was founded by Eai Bam Deo, a Bhatti 
Rajput from Kapurthala, during the time of Bahlo) Khan, 
Lodbi, in 877 A. H. (1472 A. D.), The country between 
the Sutlej and Chenab at that time was to a great extent lying 
waste, owing to disastrous floods and the ravages of Jasrat 
Ghakkar, and the revenues of the province were^ farmed to 
Rai Ram Deo by Tatar Khan, the Viceroy, for nine lakhs of 
iatikas. Ram Deo became a disciple of Sheikh Muhammad 
Kadiri of Lahore, and waa converted to Islam. The spot first 
hxed upon for the city was considered unpropitious, and so, 
at the advice of the astrologers, it was exchanged for that on 
which the present town now stands, whence the name Batala, 
from “ batta ” or “ vatta ", exchange. The tomb of Ram Deo, 
consisting of a brick building, with a sloping dome supported 
on enormously thick walls constructed of bncks laid in mud, 
still exists to the south-easi of the town, and Mr. Rodgers, 
judging from the slope of the dome, correctly ascribed the date 
of its foundation to the later Pathau or Lodhi times. In Akbar’s 
time Shamsber Khan, a eunuch, and the Earori of Batala built 
a fine tatik to the north-east of the town in 925 A.H,, and planted 
gardens in the suburb known as Anar kali, where his tomb still 
stands close to the tank which bears his name. The city was 
enriched with a basar and shops constructed in Aurangsseb’s 
reign by Mirza Muhammad Khan, who received the title of 
Wazir Khan, with a Jama Masjid by Kazi Abdul Hak, and 
a fine garden /n three terraces constructed by Amur Siu^li, 
K a nun go. Batala at this time enjoyed a great reputation 
for learning and piety. The saints Shahab-ud-din, Bukhari, 
Shah Ismail, Shah Niamatullah and Sheikh Allshdad lived 
here. The tomb of the first named exists in the quarter still 
occupied by his descendants, the Bukhari t^yads. A tomb 
said to be that of his still more distinguished kinsman, Mauj 
Darya, stands at Khan Fateli, a village about five miles to the 
west, but it is very doubtful whether this, or the tomb at 
Lahore, really contains the body of the saint. 

During the regin of Farrukhsiar Sayad ^tukaminad Fazai 
Gilani established a college here, which atiracled students 
from distant parts of the country. This was, however, destroyed 
by Banda; and the town soon lost its reputation for learning 
and piety, which had gained for it the title of Batala Sharif, 
and is now branded rather with the epithet of Sharir owing 
to the tricky and worthless character of a considerahle section 
of its inhabitants. 

Batala was also the centre of the petty warfare constantly 
waged between the rival Sikh Misala of the Kauhayas and Ram* 
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gArhias. From 1T9R lo IBll thje former Jlisal was ruled by (JHAP. i-b 
M usammat Sada Kaur, the widow of Gurbakhsh Singh. This re- 
markable womati is etUl reniemberod at Batala, which she appears 
to have administered with great energy and tolerabie success. 

To the south of the city, close to the wall, still exist the remains 
of her citadel, consistitig at present of a veiy’ lofty mound, and 
there are two snialler out-works, said to have been constructed 
bv her on the west and north of the town. She appears to 
have again been given a gi‘ant of Batala and Paihankot, as in 1820 
she w'aa called opoti by Maharaja Banjit Singh to make over half 
her possessions for the support of alleged grandsons, Sher Singh 
and Tara Singh. At first she refused, but eventually Ranjit 
Singh, as usual, got her into his i>o\ver by guile, und then sent 
a force, which took o^ er all her estates and persona] property. 

Slie was after this kept in confinement till her death in 1832, and 
Batala and the Kauntarpur territory was assigned to Slier Singh. 

Tills prince lived here almost entirely until his accession to the 
throne in Jamiary 1841, und the old people of the country round 
Batala and Kiihnuwan used to bo full of stories »f his prowess as a 
mi gh ty hunter His palace »t Anarkali, near Batala, built some¬ 
what in the Italian stvle, h an imposing pile in its way, and com¬ 
mands a tine view of aft the country round. It is now leased for 99 
years to the Clmrch Missionary Society, He also converted 
Shamsher Khan’s mosque, in the centre of the large tank at 
Anarkali, into a pavilion, wditch still exists. 

The aiitiquilies connected with the names of the various 
Sikh Gurus have been noted above, but those of Dora Jfanak 
require some further notice. 

It boasts of a handsome Sikh goiden temple dedicated to 
Baba Nanak. Tliis is calle<l the Darbar Sahib, and is a plai'e 
of Sikh pilgrimage. 

In the years betw'eeii 17*14 to 1754 A.D,, the Bedis, de* 
scendants of Baba Nanak, purchased lands and laid the founda¬ 
tion of the town of Dera Nanak. There they built a kachn temple 
on the spot.'ivhere Baba Nanak used to sit or offer his prayers 
to God. Diwan Nanak Bahhsh, to the Nawab of Haitiar- 
abad, Deccan, offered a sum of Rs. 50,000 for the building of 
a brick temple. Subsequently, Raja Clmndo La I contributed 
a large sum of money to its construction. In 1705 A.D., the 
construction of the temple was begun through the agency 
jif Bedifl. The w*ork was* finished in 1787 A, 1>. In Tfi25 .\.D. 
Maharaja Rnnjil Singli offered a handsome contribution for 
the completion of the w*ork, and it was completed in 1827 A.D. 

Rani Chaiid Kaur, on tlie occasion of her saccession lo the throne, 
caused a portion of the temple to be decorated with gold loaf. 
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There Is rIso a second temple, known as the TahU Sahib, 
from a large fo^i or shisham tree, which stood close to it. 
This temple was erected by Baba Sri Chaud, the son of Guru 
Natiak Bahib. In 1869 the temple was carried away by the 
Ravi, and in place of it the people constructed anotbW on the 
other bank of the river in the village of Mulowali near the Fateh- 
garh road, bat it was again moved to the present building sita- 
aied a short distance outside the town to the north. The town 
also contains a precious relic in the shape of a coat, once worn 
by Nanak. This chola is said to have been presented to Nanak 
when he visited Mecca and is insenhed with thousands of Arabic 
words and figures. The garment is kept wrapped up in innumer-^ 
able coverings of ell kinds presented by pious followers of the 
gum : it takes a couple of hours to remove these and obtain 
a glimpse of the sacred coat. 

Tow'ards the middle of the seventeenth ceDturj% Bahram- 
pur near Dinanagar spmug into prominence. It was founded 
by Haji Bnhram Khan, at one time Cbakladar or Governor 
of Jammu and Kaiigra, which were under the control of the 
Bahrampur District, A fine old mosque, now falling into ruins, 
built in 1684 by Haji Bahram Khan in consequence of a bequest 
by his elder brother Haji Bajab Ali, and a large Idgah are per¬ 
haps the only memorials of the palmy days of Balirampur, 
which is now a mass of old brick buildJiiga rapidly falling into 
decay, since all its trade has been usurped by Dinanagar on the 
railway three miles off. It was here, however, that in Shah 
Jehau’s time the forces under Prince T^Iurad assembled for the 
campaign against Raja Jagat Chand of Nnrpur, and hence they 
marched to Pathankot before attacking Kurpur, Man and 
Taragarh, The town is also noteworthy, as the fimt position 
of any consequence obtained by the well-known Adina Beg 
who was Governor of Bahramptir, a post to which he was raised 
by Zakhariyn Kliaii, the Viceroy of the Punjab, during the reign 
of Muliammad Shah, 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh's buildings at Dinanagar are now 
put to baser uses. His ladies' apartmetits are utilised as an 
office for the ^Municipal Committee and the house occupied by 
General Ventura is now a rest-house, 

Dhienpur, to the left of the road from Batala to Dera Baba 
Nanak, is a well-known shrine of Bairagis of tJie Ramatiamli 
sect. The founder was Bnba Lai Ji who h said to have lived 
in the time of the Emperor Shah Jehan. Dara Shikoh, the 
son of the Emperor Shah Jehan, used to have frequent religious 
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disputation!! witb the saint Lai Ji and the doetrine of mono* chap, i*o> 
theiam was the favourite topic of discuBsion; so much so, in 
fact, that Dara Shikoh is said to have adopted his opponent's f 
views and was therefore regarded Muhammadans as a heretic. 

In the main building there are pamted on the walls pictures of 
the saint and Dara Shikoh engaged in conversation on religious 
subjects. 

Lehf, near Dhariwal, is an "mporlant branch of the Pindori 
gaddi and barren women resort to it for the purpose of obtain* 
mg issue, which the Mahant is said to bring about bj the ose of 
j'anfra.*. 

The shaking wall belonging to the Mahants of Gurdaspur 
h well-known as an architectural wonder. 

Battar Chattar, near Dera Nanak and Masanian, near 
Batata, are seats of Sayjad Firs: the former has a mauBoleam 
and a cluster of tombs of religious teachers, 'while the latter 
possesses a fine mosque with loftj minarets. 

At Achal, a few miles from Batala, there is a temple to Shiv 
or Achleshwar Maharaj ; it is situated in the middle of a tank 
and is said to date back to the time of the mythical Kauravas 
and Pandavas. 

Ghoman Pindori in the Batala Tahsil has a temple of Baba ^ 
l^am Dev, the imracl6*working saint of the Muhammadan 
ascendancy. 

Jakhbar, near Xarot Mehra in Fathankot Tahsil, is a shrine 
of Jogis. The Emperor Akbar favoured this Gaddi and granted 
Pottos in the form of copper plates inscribed with leases of cul¬ 
tivation. These copper plates are still preserved. The place, 
however, is decreasing in popularity and importance. 

Section C.—Popalation. 

The figures for distribution of population are given o«*ijy 
in Table 6. 

This district stands eighth in actual number of inhabi¬ 
tants according to the 1911 CenauB. 

It is fifth in mean density of population per square niiie 
of total area, Jullundur, AmritBar, Delhi (now no longer in the 
Punjabi and Sialkot exceeding it in this respect: the cloaoness 
of cultivation ao noticeable over the district generally is much 
relaxed in the hill circle of Fathankot where the fields lie 


CHIP, i.a 
Popnlmtioit 
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in patches in the midst of the low bills with their scrab jungle, 

nfid to a less degree in 
the barren and denuded 
downlands of the Bhar- 
rari of Shakargarh. This 
fact Is apparent from 

fi gores for incidence of 
population per square 
mile and pet cultivated 
square mile as given in 
the margin for each 

tahsil. 

The Bata]a Tahsil indeed is second only to that of Sialkot among 
the tahsils of the Province for density of population, and the 
marked congestion throughout the district is sfil] further em* 
plmsised by the absence of all large towns, except Batala 
On the formation of the new colonies on the Chenab and JheJutti 
some relief to the pressure on the soil here wag given by the 
grant of land to selected colonists: in the Cenaus Report of 1311 
it is estimated that, of the total population of the Chenab Colony 
alone, 52,701 peraona are emigrants from Gurdaspur; these 

emigrations took place mainly in the decade preceding 1901; 

since which year plague has kid a heavy hand on the district. 

30. The district is essentially an agricultural one and there 
is only one town of any importance : this is Batala, ivith a popu¬ 
lation of 20,430 souls. Manufactures of cotton, silk andiron sugar- 
mills are carried on on a fairly large scale, whQe the railway also 
has made the town the centre of a considerable trade in wheat 
and sugar. There are several t-hrigtian missions hero which 
will be discussed in a later chapter. Population is kept down 
by plague and tends to remain stationary. 

PiUhankoi (population 7,007) is the present terminus of 
the railway' and most of the trade from the Chamba State and 
Kangra District converges on to it. It is also the point from 
w'hich the road jouniey to Dalhousie and Dharmsala, Mandi 
and Kuiu must start. Quantities of rice are exported : there 
is a llourkhing trade in bamboos and in joran, a species of itn 
or shawl, Popuiation is increasing here, though the number 
of persons merely passing through or teraporarily located here 
makes the exact extent rather uncertain. 

Gurdaupnr (populution G,248) owes its importance entirely 
to its position as the head-quarters of the district and has grown 
from a amaU and iiisigniiicani village into a town. There are 
no manufactures worth notice: four flour-mills exist and a new 
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and thriving mandit not yet finally completed, cccommodateE! CHAP, m 
not only the grain trade oE the greater part of the tahail but Fopatation. 
also the rice-imports from across the Beas in Hoshiarpur, Popuk- towb* 
tion tends to increase. 

Sujan'pur (population 5,512), four miles from Fathankot, 
has a carpet factory, and an offshoot of Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Ghulam Sadik's Amritsar factories, and a colony of Kashmiris 
who make joras. The Distillery Carbonic Acid Gas and Sugar 
Factory here is well known : it is owned by a company and manag* 
ed by Mr. J. H. Herdon. Population remains stationary, 

Dalkottsie with Baiun is a hill samtarlum; 3 wings of BritPsh 
infantry regiments are usually there in the hot weather and the 
Commissioner of the Lahore Division and the General of the 
3rd Division with the Brigadier of the Jullundur Brigade make 
it their summer head-qua iters. The population of course 
varies greatly according to the season : it was 1,582 only when the 
general census was taken on March 10th, 1011, but at the special 
summer census taken in 1911 it was 7,392, of whom 5,826 were 
males and 1,766 females. The detail was— 


Hindu 

aa 

* a 

,, 8.210 

Sikh 

« a 

• a 

130 

Muhammddtui 

HP * 

^ , 

1,795 

Christian 

* * 


„ 2,413 

Qthfiis . , 



. . 12 



Total 

7,593 


The remaining towns are of little importance, in every 
case the population luis declined and all of them are in a state 
of greater or less decay, 

A'ahinaur (population 4,606), 15 miles from Gimraspor, 
has already been referred to in l^ection B of this chapter: its 
ancient glory has departed and it is now' in a state of decay, 
A large elanghter-house exists here from w'hich a considerable 
number of hides are exported. Beyond its historical interest 
it has no claim to notice as a town, 

Dera Nandk (population 4,356), 18 miles from Batala, is 
also a town of past associations though it possesses a fine Darbar 
Sahib dedicated to Baba Kanak and is a place of much resort 
by pilgrims. The town is the head-quarters of the Bedis, the 
spiritual descendants of a son of the first Guru. Shawls are 
embroidered here, but there is now little left of its old trade 
in cotton and sugar. 


5 
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CHA^ 1-0. D»m?jfiffflT (population 4,154) derives its name from Adina 
Tcpuiation. Beg, 'wlio made it bis head-quarters. Apart from its historical 
Tom*. connections it is now remarkable for tittle but the malodorous- 
I1C33 of it? drains and environs, 

Srt/^o&iTKipur (population 3,1 SO), on the Boas, 18 miles from 
Batala, is a place of great sanctity among the Sikhs, having been 
founded by Guru Arjan who named it after his eon and 
successor Sri Hargohind. 

The transfer of river traffic to the railway has much reduced 
its importance and it is now hardly more than a local centre 
of the sugar-industry and of the manufacture of wooden combs. 

Of other towns may be mentioned Fatehgarh in Batala, 
with a sbawl-mak'ng industry, Bohrampur in Gurdaspur, named 
after Bahrain Khan, one of Akbar’s Generals; Sukho Chak, 
Darman and Nainakot, small rural centres in Shakargrarh; 
Narot, the mart of the Cliak Andhar of Pathankot, and Shahpnr, 
which is placed on the high bank of the Ravi in the same tahsii 
and forms a dep&t for the Jammu imports, 

Oh-rmtef Irt 31, The following description e^itracled from paragraph 20 
of the 1911 Census Report is applicable to the typical villages 
of the Gurdaspur, Batala and Shahargarh Tahsils and to most 
of I lie vil'ages in the plains portion of the Pathankot Tahsil 

Tillage ia frenemlly a large conection of thicklj populated booses * 
nsually built on an eminence with duo regard to llie ccniYonieocO of a good supply 
cd driikijiR water. The structuro ns it now stands mdiealt^ do ByEtem or do- 
Ftga, but ft clfiRo eianiiDfttkiD of several Tilkgos of the typo shows that they wtro 
originolly Imilt oa a coniparativdy BmftUer seiilOp on a definlto plan, which 
though erode was yet <jiijte suiUhleto the requirenienis of the founders of ilio 
\illugo. The prineiplo homo in mind appearii to be to have a he^ar or road 
Fomewbere in the middle into which opened the shops that were ri?(jnirEMl lor ttio 
commeteial Decda of the Lnhohitanta. The houses were built with their haebs 
to this bsiuif and opening into the fields or open country where the sir^tnglb 
of the pKipalation was fimnU^ or with eourtyurdB leading into the hazan Wheru 
the population to be honied was largert the linuseft were built in double rowu 
with ft narrow l^iDe between each two Itnea. The hnuses opened into Ibt^se 
lanes which wore duly couDMled with the muin street. This appears tifiiiady 
lo l e the nucleus of the vilJftgo hoinetitond, which waa gruduBll3' iidde^d to ns the 
pres«?uTO of popubtioii nccosEituted the erection of lacw'Jitnictores. Faijiily 
ft^gocintifftis, the desiro to ho near friends, and the ownership of particular plots* 
rt*,Ttiliid in ihf new' bnilfliii^ beini; ereckd in nil eoHs of odd corners^ as close 
Mi tliu old LuiMings oh wft3 jxjsflibb. The original design had^ thendore, to be 
(jiren up nnd additions went on iu different directions aa chunco permitted« 
ExeftTations for building piiTptuHM crcaM ponds for the storqgo o( ruin water 
for thf Uflo of Cftttk and for other roquiromentB, The village pondi perlinps^^ 
Ftopp^'d thi' syjnuietricftt growth of bnildings on one eido; on nnothor ptoLiibly 
Si^iiie nainrol obsUclo provcfl ii bindraDce and room for extension was left only 
ill one directinn or two. The village and the viibge temple, 

or tuotiquCr situated Ui fioine conveubnt riuartor o( the Tillage^ form tbo aluioiSt 
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tuiiv^rsa) charactcrifitiGS of villages ol Ibis class. Tbc soavcogotfl nsuull.v live in a 
hamlet, situatod at a lit Ho distance fioui the villago iLiielf or are UH'atctl iti some 
umiuportont comer thereof,anti the other moaJalaareaIL^'wed to live in the byo-' 
lane or iu some place on theakirta of the vitlngo. In the stronger villAges, the 
village uoiiey-leDder ti finally Ima a paklm house built of burnt bricks, often 
double fitoreyed, and the number of such bouficu iadicates Ibe prosperity of thj 
village." 

In the hill tract and in several of the plains viliRges in 
Pathankot, more particularly in the Cbak Andhar and Pat ban ti, 
the houses are usually' thatched, 'with sloping roof, and in iho 
hill circle the villages consist of bajnlets sea tiered about the 
cultivated area. The compactuoss of the ordinary plains 
lages appears to have been deliberately designed" for defence 
against oatside enemies, but in the bills no such purpose is evi* 
dent. 

82. The table below gives the census figures for popula* 
tion in each tahsil at the last four censuses ; — 


ForuiATiosi nt 
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last, 
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219,811 

tS0,3M 
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210-447 

Ftothuikcit 





140.3S0 

14I.S23 

132.103 

BiHtrlicI 









The enumeration at the last census sho'us little increase over 
that taken thirty yearn before. From 1881 to 1891 (owing 
probably to the onusually low numbers of the 1881 census) 
there was a more than normal increase, except in Talisil 
Pathankot, where, if disturbing canses are absent, the popula¬ 
tion is stationary. In Gurdaspur and Bat ala the small increase 
between 1891 and 1901 would have been much greater and the 
population of the district w'ould probably have reached a million 
but for the considerable emigration of colonists to the Chenab 
Canal tract. In Bhakargarh there was an actual decrease: thia 
marked the beginning of the plague epidemic which started in 
that tahsil in the last quarter of 1900: the mortality in the lirst 
few months of the epidemic and nnt'l the 1901 census was taken 
would not of itself account for the decrease which is mainly to bo 
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attributed to the flight of persons from the infected area, For the 
next six years, the deat h-rate exceeded the birth-rate, and in 1904, 
with malaria elding plague, it rose to about double its average 
incidence. Since 1908 more normal conditions hove begim to 
re-assert themselves and births have exceeded deaths.^ Never¬ 
theless plague has not relaxed its grip and there aro no signs that 
this scourge, with its sequelle of enfeeblement and infecundity, 
has yet exhausted itself. The tendency of the disease to attach 
females has still further widened the gap between the figures for 
male and female population, aud the former now represents 56 
per cent, of the total as against 54 per cent, in 1881. Although 
plague has overshadowed all other diseases during the last decade, 
the mortality from fever must not bo lost sight of. Its effect 
will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph. As has often been 
pointed out, the decreitse in population has this advantage in a 
congested district, that it relieves the pressure on the soil, but the 
rise in prices, the enhanced demand for labour, and the emanci¬ 
pation of the menial classes have produced an economic disorga¬ 
nisation which is a formidable item in the account on the other 
side. 

33. As is natural in a congested tract, the tide of migration 
is from, rather than to, the district. By far the greatest of all 
attractions to the emigrant is the Canal ColonieB, and the figures 
for ©migration to Gujranwala, Jhang and Lyallpur amply attest 
this. The lower classes are equally arawn to centres like Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ferozepore by the high rates of wages prevai^g 
there. There is no other remarkable emigration or immigration. 
The Nepalese shewn are Gurkhas in the 4tb Gurkha Rifles^ at 
Baklob. The movement across the border of adjoining districts 
and back again is not of any moment, and is of course largely due 
to mterebango of brid^, 

Gaddis witli flocks of sheep and goats and Ban Gnjars with 
herds of buffaloes descend from Chamba into the low' hills and 
the adjacent plains of Pathankot to avoid tho rigours of the winter 
in the upper hills and retreat again with the spring. 

81. The registers of vital statistics are maintained by 
chanlddars, supervised by District Officers and the officials 
of the Yaccination Department. 

Tlie system is generally satisfactory. Deaths from plague, 
however, are occasionally concealed by false entries of tho cause 
of death. Errors and omissions detected by supervising officers 
are noted in tho birth and death registers. The moan birth 
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and death inles of the district as compared ti'ilh the ProTineial CHAM-P. 
averages for the year 1011 are as follows t— PopnUtiiin 

_ - Vltiil 


r 

Bihtm. 

llAtlJCL 

mi- 

1911. 

IDOL 

lOlL 

Gunlaapiit 

PnjTiiico 4 « . * »» 

33-4 

43-4 

43-9 

37*8 I 

331 

42’3 


Table 11 {births and deaths) shows that in the year 1011 
fever claimed as a^any as 11,137 victims and plague 14,572. 
Parts of the Pathankot and Gurdaapur Tahsilsare very damp 
and are thus productive of lung and bowel disorders as well as 
of malaria; ShaJiargarlt Tahsil especially has suffered heavily 
from plague. In the hill tracts and in the tahsil of Pathaukot 
goitre is very common. Plague first appeared in the district 
in the village of Darman in Shakargarh in the year 1900, and 
spread to other tahsils in the year 1901. In no subsequent 
year has the district been free from plague, and the epioeinie 
reached its height in the year 1904 when the total mortality 
from this cause was 40,806. Mortality dropped to 309 in the 
year 1908 when malaria accounted for 21,983 deaths. 

Inoculation for plague is still looked upon with distrust 
by the people. During the epidemic of 1910-11 nearly 15,000 
deaths from plague occurred and more than 600 villages were 
infected, but only 8,682 inoculations were performed. In the 
year 1911-12 there were about 2,000 deaths from plague; 
210 villages were infected and 6,410 inoculations were per¬ 
formed. In 1912-13 very few inoculations wore performed 
and it seems unlikely that this measure will increase in favour. 

Eat-destruction by traps and baits is still being carried 
on and smoking of rat-holes with sulphur-fumes was intro^- 
duced last year. Sujanpur has been systematically “smoked 
this winter and Pathankot and villages round Kahnuwan are 
being similarly treated. So far, however, the people have not 
received the measure with any enlbusiasm and progress is neces¬ 
sarily alow. 
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3S, In the following table fignreB are given for the last five 
years to illustrate infant mortality and its relation to the whole 
mortality and to the birth rate:— 
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From the above it is apparent that the birth rate of females 
is lower than that of males. Female infanticide ia said no 
longer to exist in the district. 

86. The rit ceremony which is performed in the case 
of the first pregnancy is observed only by Hindus. In the 
eighth month of the pregnancy the girl’s parents send her some 
floor, rice, mask and clothes along with a rupee and some articles, 
namely, almonds, gari (the kernel of a cocoannt), and meiva 
(raisins), &c., collectlvoly known as bid. The bid and the rupee 
are placed in her lap and the remaining things are cooked and 
distributed to the btrodan, 

A little before birth some mash and salt are sacrificed over 
the head of the girl and made over to the dhai. Immediately 
after birth some copper, silver or gold is placed in her mouth 
and she takes it out and hands it over to the dbai. The dhai 
then cuts the noru (navel string) at a distance of 3 or 4 inches 
from the navel and is given a rupee for the operation. The 
remaining portion of the navel string is then tied to the infant's 
neck with the sacred thread of its father or grandfather. The 
string dries np in two or throe days and is then thrown over a 
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pij>al QT her tree along tHth tho thread with which it was tied. 
At the birth of a boy loaves of tlie sarin tree are tied to the door 
of the bonse. 

The infant is only given sugar to lick till stars appear on 
llie night following its birth. Then the mother’s breasts are 
washed by an unmarried girl with cow’s urine applied by means 
of danib (grass blades) and the infant is then euckied. The 
iinmarried girl is given a present of money. Some article of 
iron is always kept on the mother's coach as a protection against 
evil spirits. In some tribes, if the infant is a son, the mother 
sleeps for four or five days after delivery on the ground. A 
lamp is kept burning day and night for five dat'S after birth 
in the mother's room. The lamp is placed upon an unused 
pitcher containing five pice and five seers of gur which are alter* 
wards made over to the dhai. Among Khntm and Brahmans 
the mother keeps a barat for five days after hirth. During 
this period she has to escliew grain and content herself with 
milk, sugar and ghi. After five days she bathes wUh warm 
water containing some leaves of meihe or aenjt plant or wana 
tree wdiich are believed to be beating in their effect. 8he tlien 
gives some money in charity, leaves her room and resumes her 
usual food. Immediately after leaving the room she throws 
some eotton*seeds and barley in the direction of the moon or 
stars. 

On the thirteenth day after birth the sntra ceremony is 
performed which gods is is in the tying of a cotton thread round 
the infaut’s neck. In the case of a girl only Brahmans are fed, 
while in the case of a boy the birodorv is also feasted and women 
sing and brass bands play. 

The naming ceremony is performed at the sufro. The 
priest suggests several names with reference to the infant's 
time of birth and one of these is chosen by the father. 

Among Sikhs the Grantb Sahib is opened by a Bhai and the 
infant is given a name beginning with tho first letter of the page 
at which it opens. 

Tho only peculiar ceremony observed by Muhammadans 
is the reciting of Jzan in the right and of Taltbir in the left ear 
of the infant by a muUak wrho is usually given some gur and a 
rupee. The ceremony which is also enjoined by tho 

Muhammadan rofigioii is not always observed, but those who 
observe it kill Iwro goats for a boy and one for a ^rl and feast 
their friends and (he hiradari. This ceremony is performed 
on the Tth day after birth. The iufant’s head is shaved the 
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CHAP. i-o. same day and th® barber is given silver of tlie ■weight of the 
PoB^tion. hair or a rupee. The village blacksmith brings a pair of iron 
^ h anklets Ihe carpenter a eiuail w'ooden stool, the dkobt a parrot 
”"*■ made of clotb for the infant, and each of them is given a present 
of money. The leaves of the saria tree which are hong up by 
some Muliammadans also as a sign of the birth of a son aro 
supplied by the baricaJo of the viUage who k also given a present 
of money. 

87. Tliere is not much difference as regards betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies between the Hind os and Sikhs. Among 
the latter the Singh Sabha is introdneing some reforms with 
the object of eliminating idol-worship, but these have not yet 
come into vogue. The following description applies tberofore 
both to Hindus and Sikhs:— 


Qii£tomf. 


Before the commencement of the betrothal ceremonies 
the father of the boy and that of the girl come to an under¬ 
standing by means of letters or throogh their trasted agents 
who may be lagis, relations or friends. The initiative m the 
matter of ceremonies is taken by the father of the girl who sends 
his barbfiir with a cocoo-imtf Ck feiiV dried chhuQTtis (datBs) and 
some nugar^ a m?Aor or a fe’w rupees for the boy and tsome money 
for the lojTia of the bo5''3 family. On the arrival of the barber 
the paJmdo is called and the biradari is assembled. The pahnda 
makes a ckaunk or square of flour and recites some mantras, 
A chliuaTa is applied to the boy’s mouth, and the sugar, the mits 
and the money intended for him are delivered to him. A 
of aaffron is put on his forehead and some saff.on is sprinkled 
on his clothes. A piece of mouh (coloured thread) is tied round 
the wrists of any of his male relations who may bo present. 
The latter give some mone’v to the boy as shagan, and some 
to his father for distribution to the lagis as sartcarno. Sugar 
is then distributed to the iuVadan'. The barber of the girrs 
family is then sent back ■with some money for himself, as rukhS’ 
tana, and some for the remaining lagis of the girl’s family, and 
with some ornaments, clothes, sugar and mahndt for the girl. 
On his return to the girl’s village the maJtndt la appUed to her 
hands and tlie clothes and ornaments are pot on her at some 
auspicious lime chosen by the /lalinda of the village. 

marriage is fixed with reference to the 
to tbo wed- convenience of the parties and the result: of the examination 
of the horoscopes of the boy and the girl by their respective 
'pahidas. An intimation of the date ia sent by the father of 
the girl to the father of the boy by sdhd chiihi vihich ia written 
by the with safiron and has also some saffron sprinkled 
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over it. The Jagi ■who carries the Rdhd clirffti is oeaally paid CH^l-0. 
a rupee. The date is fixed about 2 or 3 months before the Fopiiii.tioii. 
marriage. an* 

to tJ» wfld- 

Some days before the marriage, at a time which is considered 
by the pahula to be auspicious, some nMsh is soaked in water 
and ground into ^ithi, some of which is put on the boy’s hand 
and the rest distributed to the biradari. This is followed by the 
distribution of gtir and guuof (a kind of sweetmeat made of 
gur and flour) to relations and friends as an invitation to the 
marriage. Then comes the distribution of ghungnis (boiled 
wheat) as an invitation to female relations to come and sing. 

The singing takes place every night till the marriage. 

Some days before the marriage the oil ceremony is performed. 

A little oil is applied by the priest to the boy’s head with a brush 
made of grass blades and a kangm (a piece of thread contaim 
ing an iron ring, a cowrie, a small thread of bhura or blanket, a 
few grains of rice and some sugar) is tied to bis right wrist. The 
kanjpia is a charm for protecting the boy from evil spirits and 
the evil eye. On the day of the oil ceremony as well as every 
third day after it the boy’s body is rubbed with baina (a scented 
powder consisting of barley flour, turmeric, lakhlakha and kachur). 

The boy site during this operation on a stool and a sheet of ted 
cloth is held over him and the w’omen of his biradari sing. The 
boy’s mother gets on the day of the oil ceremony a suit of red 
clothes from her parents, wears it throughout the marriage 
ceremonies and makes it over to her lagis after they are over. 

After the oil ceremony the boy is said to be in mayan and does 
not change his clothes tiU the day of the sehra. 

The khdrd ceremony is generally performed before the start' 
ing of the'marriage procession, but if a river or stream has to be 
crossed or if a night is to be passed in the way this ceremony is 
deferred by some till this event has happened. During the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony the boy sits upon the kMrd^ surrounded 
by singing women with a sheet of red cloth spread over him- 
Beneath the khdrdh placed a lamp of flour containinginstead 
of oil. The boy bathes and then wraps himself in a red cloth 
and his maternal uncle lifts him from the kkdrd. While leaving 
the khdrd he breaks five cAapnt«, previously placed near it, with 
his foot. The maternal uncle then makes him a gift of some 
cattle or money. The jAivor w^ho supplies water and the barber 
who nssists in the bathing and the subsequent toilet, are given 
their Idgs, The priest ties a thread of silk to the boy’s wrist and 
is also paid a Idg. 
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After the khdrd ceremony the boy ptita on new clothes, 
and those he has been wearing till now are made over to the 
barber. The new clothes consist of a yellow tiirban, a yellow 
gown and a dopatia of the same colour, a shirt and yajamaa which 
may be of any colour. The sefira or garland is then tied to the 
boy's turban by the priest. The near female relations of the 
boy then give him a rupee each as and his male relations 

give their ?ieondra. The boy is then ready to start. On his 
feaving the house, the wife of the barber pours some oil on 
the threshold and the wife of the jhiwar meets him ^th a 
vessel full of water. Each of them is paid a rupee. Outside the 
house he mounts a horse, his brother’s wife puts mrmw. (antimony) 
into his eyes, and his sister seizes the bridle and has to be paid 
something as an inducement to allow him to proceed. 

The marriage procession is then formed o^n as large a scale 
as the circumstances of the hoy’s father permit. This is known 
here as charfifli. The procession proceeds to a gvrdwara or to a 
samadh of some of the boy’s ancestors where the boy has to make 
his and some present of money. After this a start is 

made for the girl’s village. During the journey well-to-do 
zamindare give a rupee to the dfioromsulfl of each village passed 
through, and on the return of the procesflion these villages 
give a rupee each to the bridegroom as sufomt. This custom 
IS however now dying out. When the procession arrives neat 
the girl’s village, some money is thrown over the boy’s head 
to be picked up by beggars, Bweepers, etc., who come together 
for this dole. The ceremony is known as sol. An intimatton of 
the arrival is then sent to the girl’s father who sends ^harbol 
for the total through his mahra who has to he paid some money. 
In cold weather tea is sometimes served instead of s^firbat. 
At night the lagis of the girl’s family come with some sugar; 
the priest of the family then puts a mark on the forehead of 
the boy and he and other lagis are given presents of money. 
The boy is then given some of the sugar and the rest is distri¬ 
buted to the members of the procession. This is a signal for 
the starting of the procession for tlie girl’s bouse. On nearing 
the house fire-works are let off and then the ceremony of milni 
or meeting takes place. The boy’s father embraces the gprl's 
and the latte makes a present of money according to his means. 
Their respective mirasis recite their genealogies and are paid 
a rupee each. The maternaE uncle of the boy and that of the 
girl then embrace each other in the same way. The procession 
then proceeds to the nlace set apart for them and the boy ta 
sent to the girl’s honse. 
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On reaching the door of the house the hoy is first stopped CHAP. 1C, 
by the cftaTifcidor of the village who is given a rupee as an induce- Popniitioii. 
ment lo allow him to proceed. He is then met by the barber's 
wife with,a lighted lamp in a sieve. She takes his meaflurements *o ite 
with a coloured thread and after taking her lag pours oil on the 
threshold and lets him into the house. Here the girl is sitting 
upon a blanket on which the boy is also made to sit. The 
barber s wife then places some cotton balls upon the gir Va head 
and the boy takes them off. This is repeated seven times. 

This ceremony, the palmdas explain, is intended to mark the 
acceptance by the boy of the girl with all the seven defects 
inherent in her sex. These defects according to a shabnd 
are— 

(1) Ignorance. 

(2) Avarice, 

(3) Cunning. 

(4) Anger. 

(5) Falsehood. 

(6) Perversity. 

(7) Want of foresight. 

The boy then opens the girl’s closed fist with his little finger 
as a trial of strength. He is after this made to recite some 
chkand or verses learnt beforehand for the occasion. 

After these ceremonies are over the boy leaves the house and 
poins the marriage party. 

On his return food is brought for the party. Before serving 
it, how'ever, some food is sent for the girl along with five rupees 
and a handkerchief. The food and money are kept and the 
handkerchief is returned. A dish along with a rupee is also 
sent to each dkiani (a girl of the bridegroom's tribe married in 
the village). After this the members of the marriage party 
take their food and return to the piece sel apart for them. 

On their return the barber of the girl’s family brings a trey con¬ 
taining a lighted lamp, a horse made of flour paste and some 
cups made of the same substance, the ceremony being known 
as g}u>ra bahera, 

fi9. The p/iero ceremony takes place before sunrise in the 
courtyard of the girl’s house under an awning consisting of four 
posts driven into the ground with a red cloth spread over them 
and some maugo leaves tied to them. Two khdrAs (baskets) 
are placed under the awning, one for the boy and the other for the 
girl, and pieces of cloth are spread over them. The boy’s father 
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Bits outside the aifning on one aide and the girl’s father on the 
other. The boy appeara fiiat and is made to ait on one of the 
kkaras with a piece of wood of the her tree under his feet. Under 
the directions of the priest he first worships the nine garahs made 
of fiour paste. The girl then appears dressed m a cholo or gon-n. 
Her chola is tied with a piece of coloured thread to the boy’s 
dopatia and both the boy and the girl are then made by the 
priest to recite some wioniros. The girl’s father then m^es 
a gift of her by putting some water on the boy’s baud. The 
sacred fire ia then lit, into which the boy puts from time to time 
some gJii as the prieat is reciting mantras. The boy and the 
girl then go round the fire four times, the girl leading in the 
first three turns and the boy in the iourtb: each in tom siriltfi 
a stone with their feet in indication, it is said, of their determi¬ 
nation to be firm as a rock in their marriage vow. Rice is 
thrown into the fire during the perambulations. The boy and 
girl thoD roaunio their seats end seven lines of flooi are made 
on the boards under their feet and wiped off with the knot vrith 
which their clothes are tied. After this the priests and 
the lagi$ are paid their dues. The girl goes into the interior 
of the house and the boy rejoins the marriage party. 

Daring the day the vari, which consists of clothes, orna. 
meuts, etc., is exhibited by the boy’s father to the assembled 
biradari The girl’s fatlier then exliibits hia khat or dowry 
for the girl. At the Haf the boy and the girl are seated on a 
coucb, anil a formal gift of the girl and the dowry are made hy 
the girl’s father to the boy. Money is then given to the boy 
by the female relations of the girl as tavibol. The pa/wm re¬ 
cites numfru® and some rice is sprinkled over the lihaL The 
girl then gets into a doolie, which is carried, while inside the 
village, by her male relations, Her departure from her parents 
house is attended with the sinmng of some touching soiiga by 
the mtra^ons and there is muw shedding of tears. Outside 
the viUage the doolie is made over io the During the 

progress of the procession through the village some money is 
thrown over the doolie by way of The wife of the family 
barber accompanies the girl end looks to her wants durhig the 
journey and at the boy’s house. On the bouse being reached 
the mother of the boy takes a cup of water and turns it round 
his head and drinks it in spite of his prot^ta. Some oil is pom’ed 
on the threshold and the boy and the girl enter the house. At 
night some young girls are made to dine with the bride in order 
to overcome her bashlulness and to induce her to eat. On the 
foUowmg day the ceremony of playing gaiia is performed, A 
vessel ia filled with water mixed with some milk and the wiie of 
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tbe barber of the boy’s family throws into it two rings, f>n6 CHA^l-0. 
cowrie and one rupee, and both the boy and the girl try to get poinulatifta* 
hold of the rupee amid the cheers and taunts of the surround- * 

ing women. This is done seven times and the barber’s wife 
takes care that at the seventh time at any rate the victory should 
rest with the boy. 

. Another ceremony performed after the arrival of the bride 
ifl oof JtuJioIa which marks her introduction to her husbands 
got. This consists of eating of rice by the other married women 
of the got out of the same dish with her. Care is taken that 
no low-caste woman who has not been herself formally intro¬ 
duced into the got should partake of the dish. 

On the day on which the marriage ceremony is performed 
at the girl’s house a ceremony known as lassi~pair m performed 
at the bov’^- The mother of the boy and the other vwmen 
of the birodort who may be present apply mohndt to their handB 
and eat together boded rice containing sugar and milk. Some 
water containing milk is then put into a vessel and eveiy woman 
puts her feet and throws a pke into it. The pice are given 
to the barber’s wife and the other lajt women are also given 
small presents of money. 

40. Muhammadans generally observe the same ceremonies 
as Hindos omitting those that, savour of the Hindu religion. Muhimm#- 
The following description is generally applicable to all 
madan tribes. The betrothal is performed by the father of 
the girl going to the boy’s house and placing a mp^ on iiiB 
hand and by ihe father of the boy going to the girlji house and 
placing a rupee upon her’a. In the Utter case the father of 
the boy and the men and the women who accompany him are 
usually given some clothes by the girl’s father, ^e 
father distributes pafoskoi! to his relations at the betrothal. 

Sometime after the betrothal some clothes^ and ornaments 
are sent by the boy’s father for the girl. This ceremony la 
known as varno. 

The date of the marriage is fixed by letter or verbal message 
through a Jagu Soon after the fismg of the date Ibe mrl s fatW 
sends a turban, a few rupees and some cJibuiira ^ried datea) 
to the boy's house. The boy’s father assembles bs relat^^s 
and in thwr presence the boy ties the turban 
saffron to it. Tlie dried dates and money are then delivered 
to him. The lagi who brings these things is B^^en a p^eni 
of money and some clothes and ornaments are sent 
him for the girl. On his return she puts on the clothes and some 
rice is cooked and eaten by the girls of the biradaru 
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CHAP. I-O. Five or seveo days before the marriage tJio oil ceremony 
PapiilAtion. performed in much the aame way as among Hiridua, and the 
women presen I are given some eagar. The nmlinrfi ceremony 
^aiucm^ ts then performed a day before the marriage. Mahndi is applied 
^9 ® hands and the women who are present are also 

given some of it. The following day the sehra ceremony is 
performed, are taken and the marriage procession star% 

for the girl’s village. On reaching the village the marriaM 
ppty puts up at some place set apart for this purpose. At 
night a Btatt is made for the girr& house and on reaching it 
the ceremony of mrfwi or meeting is performed in much the 
same way as among Hindus. The marriage party is then feasted 
and after this the nikah ceremonyja performed according to 
the Muhammadan law. 


During the performance of the mfcak ceremony the hoy and 
his father and some members of the marriage party assemble at 
some place near the girl's house. A mullah is called and three of 
the girl s male relations are sent to her^^one to act as her agent 
and the other two to act as witnesses. They make the girl recite 
the Raima and ask herwhether she consents to become the wife 
of so and so. She replies in the affirmative or else an aflSrmative 
reply is presumed from her silence and then they come to the 
mullah and intimate her consent The mahr it then fixed after 
some haggling between the girl's father and the boy's father. 
The zamindars here usually fix the traditional mahr of Rs. 32. 
The muliah then makes the boy recite the TCnfma and asks him 
whether he accepts so and so as his wife in consideration of 
Fo much OTuhr. The reply is in the affirmative. The 
of nikah is then read by the and after this congratulations 

are offered to the fathers of both the boy and the girt. The 
is paid a rupee. 

In the morning the khat or dowry for the giri is exhibited 
before the assembled Hradan and made over to the boy's father 
The procession then starts back for the boy's house. Some 
zamindars feast their relations end friends after the return of 
the procession, but the cnstom is not general. The bride goes 
back to lior father*s hoQsc after a stay of a day or two. The 
ceremony of got kmala is also observed in some of the Muham¬ 
madan tribes. 

41. It is often remarked that one of the surest tests of the 
prosperity of a country is the state of Its women: their general 
household Ufe m this district imy be briefly described as fol¬ 
lows ;— * 
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Women are generally fairly well treated. The men on the OHAP. I-o. 
whole do their full share of work : the women are better clothed 
than the men and are as liberally supplied with ornaments as 
the eireumstanees of their husbands pernnL As a class, they w!m^ 
have nothing to complain of and are perfectly satisfied with their 
o^vn position. 

There are some female schools in the district managed by 
private individuals or municipalities ; girls can there learn easy 
arithmetic and read Sanskrit or Gurmnkhi books up to the Upper 
l^imary standard, but they are as a rule denied education by 
the Hindus as they are forbidden to hear or learn the sacred Vedas. 

Girls when they reach their teens are looked upon by their 
parents as a burden and ore generally married before they are 
properly grown op, To die without leaving behind any male 
issue to perform the burial rites, and to offer up the periodical 

g fts at skaradhs and on other such occasions, is one of the most 
-eadful fates that can overtake a Hindu, and he seeks to avoid 
it by early marriage. 

Women are ve^ fond of jewels and ornaments. They wear 
ekaunk, phul, datmi, ticca, tawitri on the head, hugtis, or 

ducats, hamel, kattiha, malla and /anjiri on the neck, churian, 
band, gokhru, paujtchian and chhankangan on the arms, dandian, 
balian, bunde and jhumke on the ears, and tore, pazebs, bankan, 
kavian, lacchchc, tnakudi and on the feet. Besides these 

there are numerous others which would require a separate volume 
to d^cribe. The first question asked by female visitors in a 
marriage is not the proportionate fitness in age of the boy and 
the^ girl or their bodily health but the number of ornaments 
which the father of the bridegroom has brought for the bride. 

In middle class families women coot the food, sweep 
the house end perforin other household duties and must live in 
purdah, but the poor or low class women go about freely and do 
outdoor work as well. 

The bridegroom, as a role, never sees his bride till his mar* 
nage and even then he does not see her face. From the time of 
betrothal till marriage a young girl must live in the strictest 
seclusion. Whenever a man calls upon her parents, she is ex¬ 
pected to retire to the inner apartments of the house. 

W^omen on the whole are naturally superstitious, faithful to 
their husbands, devoted to their children and their ^anam bhumi 
or birthplace, but they too often regard their sas or mother-in- 
law as their natural enemy and are generally ignorant of their 
religion. Beyond the ordinary duties of household work, they 
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liave no amiisomentg. at all, ^Ivety hoiiao posae^oa a 
cn* spinniDg'WliBe'l, on wliich the woinen spin in their leiBure time. 
Cotton is made into sniali reels called jw/wiSi and women of a 
mohaUa or street often assemble together with their spinning- 
wheels: the ^nis are kept in a flat basket and arrang^ m rows 
termed pir. All women spin together—the party being called 
one woman of the tinjan distributes pmw to every 
member of the iinjan. If one woman finishes her punu before 
the rest she will not be given other to spin until all the 

tinjan women have finished their respective jmnts. They often 
sing songs w'hile busy in spinning the jnmt® of the pir. 

The re-marriage of widows (korewo) is regarded as improper 
by Hindus and in well-to-do families is seldom practised. Among 
the poorer classes necessity often compels a widow to seek another 
husband (especially a wdower) for her support. Cas^ of 
are even now not unknown. A cup full of water mixed with 
kemr or za^Jran is given to the unfortunate woman whose fat© 
it is to die with her husband (kesar is thought to bring oblivion) 
before she ascends the funeral pyre. This aacrific© is supposed 
to secure for the widow eternal happiness and a meeting with her 
husband in the marg or heaven of the next world. 

Women often tattoo round spots on their cheeks and lower 
lips and colour Iheif teeth and lips with or walnut- 

bark, 

4'2. Polygamy is recognised by Muhammadans up to the 
nnraber of four wives, as allowed Iby Muhammadan law. but 
among the poorer classes monogamy is practically imposed by the 
expense involved in maintainmg more than one wife. 

A Hindu, as a ml©, marries on© wife only, but there is no 
restriction as to number. Ckadar-aTidad, or the marriage of a man 
with his deceased brother’s widow, is the commonest form of 
polygamy among Hindus, and the marriage is considered as bind¬ 
ing SB one of the ordinary kind, the issue having an equal claim 
to the ancestral property. But this custom obtains only among 
the Hindu tribes recognising widow re-marriage : this practice 
is not perinitte<l to widows among Brahmans, Khatris, Bedis, 
Sodhis, the higher classes of Hindu Kajputs and moat Muham¬ 
madan Rajputs. That the feeling against widow re-marriage 
is weakening is shown by the fact that some Khatris, Bedia and 
Sodhis do not now consider such marriages to be unlawful, 

4J1, The Muhammadan tribes of the district are guided by 
Muhammadan law in all matters connected wdth divorce. Among 
the Hindus the custom of divorce does not generally exist^ 
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but in certain tribcB a wile can ba repudiated for immorality or ohaf. i^c. 
disobedience by the execution of a deed of release; these tribes Pop^tion. 
are the Labanas of the Gutdaspor and Shahargath Tabails, the 
Hindu Jats of the Batata and Gurdaspur Tahsils, and the Sainis, 

Bbats^ Lohars and Tarkhans of the Gurdaspur Tahsil: among 
these all except the Labanas and Saitiis allow the woman so 
repudiated to be taken back by mutual consent. Among Huidoa 
a wife can never claim release. 

44. The language of the district is the Punjabi of the Central 
Punjab, classified by Sir George Grierson as *' Standard Panjabi.” 

The language of the bill tract which has been said in successive 
Census Eeports to be Dogri is not Dogri as understood in the 
Kangra hills and in Jammu, but is in fact the ordinaiy Punjabi of the 
rest of the district, witli the addition of a few words which have 
crept In from the language of the neighbouring hills. Thus, 

* mikki * is generally used for ‘ mainun ' (' to me 'j, * same * is 
the equivalent of ' sath * (with) and the termination * u/ such as 

* bakru ' for * bakra,' a goat, * kuttu ^ for * kutta/ a dog, is com¬ 
monly met with, 

45, The following general account of the Bajputs of the 

district is taken from the 1892 District Gazetteer:— “•**” 

" ThfthiUy tract is peopled oimoet entirely by Thakkam or epunciu Bajpata, it&jpQta. 

the aobmoiitaiio i$ toaiDlj Bajputs and the plamii popalAtion is prindpsllj 
Jftt. There lire veiy few true Jai Ksrin Bsjpiita, a$ the Fathaniafl mud MuheSy 
who uiight lay dlaliu io this rank^ have lost grade hy tctmlog parsonalJj to direet 
aiirncultiirex Praotieidly, ell of these trihee coiae under ths goDculo tenu of 
BatamiAJip end many of thorn hardly deserve the name of Hajpot at allp a^d in 
Kangra wqaid ha ealled Ralliis who are fepudiated by the tree blood BajpatS* 

Tliw loweei dan of all are known as Bam Bamrias. Leaving the qlassification 
baaed oil Iko method of soltition adopted^ and aitanging the Bsjpnta by the 
iraditinnal rse^i's of Sorajhaniij and Bombitnid^ we have the folia wing reaulti:— 



SurajbqnA* 

Galena^ 



Jtt^ratia. 

Samrial. 

JmghiUi, 

Ktiokhar^ 

Manh4ix^ 

Kohal 

Ilatchatuh 

BfaaitL 

JorroJ, 

Bhjtinrottn, 

Sim 

Lamin. 

Indoufia. 

KaJtDtiae 

Chibk. 

Nnrti. 

BagaL 

Ladil, 

TangraU 

Ghandar^ 

Saroefa* 

Makhoira,* 

Tliakkar. 

BakwaL 

Thakiai. 

'Chohaiie 

Bhadisr. 

Madar. 

SaJehria.* 
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Kanaach* 


Suraj&afwi 


Population^ Atrafu 

RaipytL BaiDanoh^ 


Jlianjoa. 

Dhamdial. 

Balim. 


Qohotra^ 

Malbotra^* 

MaDj.* 

Manjrial^ 

Bial. 


Jhaggi*’ 

Banaoria. 

Maboira. 

Katal. 

Lalotra. 


Thoae shown in italica call theinseWefi Jaikariaa, hut oxcept th« &rat two 
Chandarbanatp and the first three. Surojbaiiaip the other otaoe have reallj Joel 
their olaioi to the Aalntation of Jaideya in tbia district. The dans a^iDst whoat 
names an aateriak haa been placed are all locallj known as " Kahrior those 
who only take from or give wivee to a partioolar claiij and the others as Dohri^ 
or those who take and give wives in the same clan- The former class are oon- 
aidered aaporior. The five trae Jaikaria claaaefl pvo and take in marriage amongst 
themaelvefi, and take tmm the other Jaikarias and Kahn clans- The Dohri 
elans intermarry* es^^pt with their own clan or that of their mothers and pater* 
nal or inatemal grandfathers. Amongst the inferior Jaikaria and Kahri ctane 
there is a regolar order of precedence, and they take from a lower'and give to a 
higher dan* Thus the Tangrab take from the Katab* Lalotras and Kohala. 
and give to the Jarralsj BaleMaa and Indaeriasthe Kofaab take from the Katab 
and hiU Tb^kars. and give to the Tangrab. and the SalDbriaa give to the Manhaa 
and Uko from the Gabotraa, Katab and Lalotras. A tendency is* howovcrp 
obaervable amongst them to Wd away these distinctione to some extent, and 
if thb extends it will be an excdlent thing. The Thakkars in the bib occupy 
the very lowest rung of the ladderp and so have not bf^n shown in the list. They 
have innumerable sub-divisions amongst themselves* and praetiie widow re^ 
marriage. The cnstom of knrcioa b al^ not uncommon amongst most of the 
Dohri dans. This dassification into goU or clans is not only interesting as an 
historical and ethnological study, but is abo of oonaiderable impoi^co from 
the baser points of view of the revenue a&sessing ofiScor and vital statistician^ A 
curious feature of the race is that the lower dssses appear to be dying out- Their 
estates are undeimamied, so far as the proprietors gOi and b^y farmed: all 
torts of reuons based on poverty of soil* olimatep and general impoveriahmcnt* 
adduced by the peopfe themselves to explain this* but* in my opinion* none 
of these are Bufficicnt to entirely account for the results noticed.^ The first 
two affect all tribes alike i and yet amongst the higher dassas there is a general 
tendency to iucroaflej while^ where the Rajputs have ombraced Islam* they are 
^ just as numerous aa any other rade. The last result probably Lends the required 
dne- The marriage law amongst the Hindu Bajput ordinarily requires that 
a higher dan should not give its daugfatem in marriage to a lowet-p though they 
may take from the lower dass. The lower, thoreforej they descend the trihd 
laddoTp the more difficult it is for a man to obtain a suitable wife; and the climax 
is reached in the ease of the Thakkars who are here at the bottom of the scale* 
and amongst whom the deterioration of ntce and generally dwindling tendency 
are most marked. The daugbtere leave the dan* and the men must either re^ 
main unmarried or take their brides, from sub^ribes which^ though not rogatded 
aa conaanguiueous* have so frequently intermarried during past centuries as 
to miu the physical proepoots of the progeny. On embracing Islam the strict 
Tuiea of the marriage law aro much relaxed * and though outside marriages are 
proforr^i ihm is nothing to prevent general marriages even witMi:ii the dan. 
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The ^nTenioR to Islun Ib s» 4 «o liavA oconined at a Tetj p«tiad cHAP< I'O. 
dnriDg the Moghal rnJe, or even before that ; and thongh the oonvortH ere ecattered 
pretty widely over the whole traet, and in many cases owners of the same stoci 
tn the BAtne Tillage belong to dilfeteot creeds, it may generally be stated that lUjpuiB. 
the Hindus predominate in the bills and upper submontsne, and the Idnham- 

in the lower enbmontane and oonunencement of the plains. As a whole 
they are very indifiereut cnltivatorB, hut the pressure of popdation on the soil 
basin cases foieed them, to habits of industry. In personal character they are 
proud of their descent end of the fact that they were the original owners of the 
country, and so are loth to sell, though only too ready to encumber their hold¬ 
ings. Simple and lossonably truthful, they are indolent and extravagant, end 
worst of all eictremelT -laombna, and are probably the least satisBied with 
British rule of any cLaee in this district though the Dogra icgimeDts and 
native cavalry obtain a feir number of recruits from amongst the more proinisiiig 
young men. The incress e in the physical standard rettnired for recmitB and the 
detenoiation of physique noticed above are tending to cut off this avenue ol 
employemnt, flo that the prospects of this race a» not briDiant" 

46, The account of the Hindu Rajputs as given in the ex* F^Wr» 
tract above requires amendment in certain points. A number **“ 

of The clans enumerated in the list are not found in the district 
and no information about them is forthcoming. Of those shewn 
as Jaikarias the Jarrals and Sins are now said to be Salamlas 
only and not Jaikarias, while the Jarrals, Sins, Chibhs, Bagala, 

Tangrals, Thakkars, Thakials, Saiehrias, Gahotras, Malotras 
and Jhaggis are Chandarbansi and not Surajbanai Rajputs. Of 
the Chandarbansi only the Pathaniaa and Ghibha are Jaikarias. 

The terms " Kahri ” and “ Dohrt" are apparently merely local 
designations, of wbicb the definition in the last Gazetteer might 
be made a little clearer. The “ Kahris ” ate those who do not 
take wives from any of the clans to which they give them; the 
practice of Dohrla, on the contrary, is to take wives from the same 
clan as that to which they give them. They are not of course re¬ 
stricted to this one clan, however, either in giving or taking wives. 

Thus, for instance, the Jasrotias, who are Dohris, give wives to 
the Patbanias and also take wives from them ; they also give 
to the Bhadwals and Hamtals, but do not take from them; si^- 
larly they take from the Sahlarias, Jhaggis, etc., but do not give 
to them. Tlie Kahris, on the other hand, only take from a lower 
and give to a higher clan. The Salehiias have for many gener¬ 
ations abandoned the practice of taking wves from the Gahotras 
who af 0 r^gard^tl ns in sonio sort ^ bh&ibands of tli 0 
since they both give to and take from the same clans, ^orewa 
limited to re-marriage inside the c^an to which the deceased 
husband belongs, is practised by the La min, Rakwal, Chohan, 

Bagal, Saroch, Thakkar, Salebria, Gahotra, Malhotra, Jhaggi, 

Katai and Tjalotra clans: no Jaikarias admit ^reica. 

The fact is that many of the ancient customs of the Rajputs 
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OHAB, l-c. are in a state of solution and practice is not in accord with precept 
niflti among many clans and even among different members of tne 
^ ™’ same clan. The Bajpui Sabha holds annual meetings, usually 

^ in Jammu, which is the home of most of the best clans, and the 
introduction of changes in custom is discussed. The authority 
of the Sabha to sanction changes in custom, however, is not 
universally admitted and in any case it is difficult to eufor^ a 
new custom in place of one which has continued from ancient 
times. A case in poiut is the recent decision that Jaikarias shall 
no longer be addressed as ‘ Mian ji ’ but as ‘ Thakur ji/ the reason 
for the change being that * Mian' is a Muhammadan term and 
dates from the llughal domination. Connected with this is the 
new custom of saluting Jaikarias with the word ' Jai unkar ' in¬ 
stead of ‘ JaideyaJ But the natural conservatism oi the Bajputs 
is likely to prevent these changes from winning universal observ¬ 
ance during the present generation. 

JktA 47, The Jats are also partly Hindu, partly Muhamma¬ 

dan, and partly Sikh. The last ate to be found chiefly 
in Batala and to the south of Gurdaspur and Shakargarh. 
Sikh Jat villages are, as a rule, the strongest, most active, and 
prosperous, and the similar Muhammadan communities are the 
most involved and indolent. 

The chief Jat goU in the different tahsils are as under :— 

Gurdfii-pur .. Kshbu, Sidhu, OhammcLD, Goraya, 

Gilf Ranclba^^^ Bhiiiiwai. 

Batala E&DdhawaH Sidhu^ Eabloop VLmt^ Oil, 

Sarai, Ooraya. 

Bbakargarh * * KaMoji^ Malli, Goraya, Bain*. 

The Bandhawas far exceed any other got in Batala ,• in Gur- 
daspur they are found mainly in the Bangar. They are cliielly 
Sikhs and have a great reputntion for drink and illicit distillation, 
in this respect the Kahlons who are largely found in the Riivi 
valley are not far, if at all behind. The Eiars are almost con¬ 
fined to the fertile Bangar tract called the Ufarki in the east of 
Batala and the adjoining villages in Gurdaspur Tahsil. The 
Mallis are a strong body of cultivators in the richest part of the 
Shakargarh Darp, but in moat eases their holdings have become 
deplorably sub-divided and there is greater pressure on the soil 
than anywhere in the district. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Jats have preserved their racial 
characteristics. They are brave, fairly open, industrious, frugal 
in their personal expenditure and hardy, but are also quarrelsome, 
litigiouB, not averse to violent crime, and profligate in their ©x- 
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penditIIre on ceremonial occBsioRB. As reveime-pnyers they me chap, i-c, 
the backbone of the district, ■nbidj is a great rectuiting ground lor pop^tton- 
the Jal regimeuis of the native arm}'. It lb somewhat curious 
and interesting to observe bow closely the general boundary 
between tl^e Bajpul and Jat country follows that between the 
submontane and pluiuB zones; tlie inlerior race, so far as physique 
and energy are concerned, being confined to the tract where 
cultivation is carried on tritli less labour and more uncertain 
returns, while the hardier Jats have successfully wrestled with 
the greater natural obstacles to agricultural development w'tth far 
more satisfactory certain results. 

48 . The more Important minor tribes are the ifuham- Minor triiw*. 
madun Gujars of the isortliem part of Sbakargarb Tabuil and the 

Beas Bet, the Ai ains of Kalanaur and Bniala, the Pathans of the 
Shakargarh Darp and of the Bavi Bet in this tabsil and Gurdas^^ 
pur, the Sain is of the Paintla in Shakargarh and some scattered 
yillages of Brahmans thronghout the district. The Pathans 
and Brahmans are of course very poor farmers, while the Arains 
and Sainis are industrious and frugal in the extreme. They are 
exceedingly prolific, and the minute sub-division of holdings 
amongst them lends itself to the successful adoptiou ol the system 
of 'peiiU culturef to which they are most inclined. The Gubars 
are now' ordinary agriculturists, and in this district are fairly 
industrious and prosperous. The tradition among the Bhar* 
rari Gujars is that they w'ere originally Hindus of llie country 
round Delhi but that in* the time of the Muhammadan kings they 
were converted to Ifllam and settled in the Bharrari which was 
then a thickly-wooded jungle. 

49. The Kakkezais have their head-quarters at Dharmkot KakkiKii*. 
Randhawa in the Batala Tahsil, but there are several viliages 
owned by them in the south-ea.st of Gurdaspur. They are tricky 
people, and though their natural bent is towards trade they are 

not bad cultivators ; they are said to indulge in tnoney-Iending 
and are not popular with their neighbours. They were greatly 
indignant at Sir Deuzil Tbbetson's tracing them back to the 
Kalals, but they have not succeeded in substantiating their claim 
to be Pathans, Of this caste Riii Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishen 
Kaul wTitea as follows on page 4liO of the Census Report of 
1911 

“Up till 1901, Kakkezais were included in Kalals. In the 
Census of 1901 they were shown as a separate ciiiite, but in volume 
II of Rose’s Glossary of Castes, recently printed, he says: — 

" * They aleim b& by descent AlgbuAS of SeistaOi spmtig fratn K^kba^ 
a soli ol Kuiiir and the nacleus of Uie clsds mmy wtili be e putii Putkiuj But 
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the eeetione of the KatkOBW* inoliidfl each Datnea as Bhawi, Malak, Kethde 
Easolija. Sheikh, Vansaie and Nakbasria, and in Sialkot Bale, Bhagaiatta, 
Chandi, Hapda. Khoria, Wadrath, and Wanjotra, which hardly point to an 
Afahan origin and lend coloar to the thwiy that the Kakkezaia were, like toe 
KhoJoB, Hindus eon verted at an early period of the Muhaannadan mvaaiona 
and Affiliated to a Pathan slass.' 

“ Mr, Ibbetson in paragraph 648 of Ms Consus Report ot 
1831 writes;— 

"'The caste (Kalal) waa thos raiBcd in importonce, many of ita inombert 
abandoned their hei^it^ occupation (of difitiUiog liquor), and ila Musalman 
section abo grew ashamed o( the soda! stigma conveyed by the wnl^Joa of 
Ealal origin. It aoeordingly labiicatod a story of Pathan on^, and adding 
to the first letter of the caste name the Pathan tribal temuoaiion, called itaell 
Kakkozai. The name was at first only nsed by the more wealthy metnbeJM 
of the caste; but its use is spreading and the otdtivating owners of a vUlago in 
Gnjrat entored themselvea as Kalal in the first and as Kakkezai in the second 
settleinont. The well-known Sheikhs of Hoshiarpur are Kalals, who, wMe 
flUiinmp PathoD origiii, call Ibemselves Sheikhs and forbid widow mamage, 

"In view of representations made by the Kakkezai commnnity 
I have examined some of the Settlement Records of the Lahore 
DUtrict dating as far back aa 1855 relating to landowners of the 
caste and find that they beat out the lata Sir Denail Ibbetaon’a 
remarks. Moreover the description of the Kakkeaais given at 
page 560 of Tarikh-i-Makhzani-Punjab, by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar 
KurMhi (edition 1877) aapporU the same view. Much therefore 
as I sympathise with their natural desire to elevate their status, 
I am afraid it is difficult to controvert facts, and in face of the 
entries in some of Settlement Records of the Lahore District, 
above alluded to, it is not possible to aay that the late Sir Denzil 
(then Mr.) Ibbetson's remarks were without foundation.” 

50. The Laban as of the district are found chiefi^ in the 
Gardaspur Tahsil and are now entirely enjgaged in agriculture; 
generally speaking they are hardy and industrious and have 
increased their stake in the land. 

The Changs own a few villages in Pathankot Tahsil and, 
while fair cultivators only, are extraordinarily quarrelsome and 
litigious. They are allied to the Giraths of Kangra. 

The Hamis, who have several villages in Gurdaspur Tahsil, 
mostly in a cluster to the north of the Bangar, belong to a criminal 
tribe of that name, but these have now taken to agriculture 
for a number of generations and claim to be entirely reformed 
characters. This is to a great extent true, but their neigh bourn 
have not yet overcome their suspicioni of the tMeving proclivi¬ 
ties of these people. 
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Singb of 


rat*. 

2. Svdu- OopiJ Slngli of 
BIuicowbIa^ 

3 . S»d&r E»ii 
RughAr N*£igAL 

C Rai Bh^ Bhui- 

dATL 

gfttdAr Hud Bhi^h ol Ttl* 
VAadl L «1 

6k Sifdif Samp Singh et 
Fatrbgarh. 

7. Sudar Bhagwaii Singb« 
P&njbatbA. 

8^ Saidar hSfM Singli of 
{^hAalmiJL 

9. Sudar Hamam BrngK 
Bbaga, 

10. BUna Soltaii Jiimad of 

Ih Siifdar JuujrLlt Siogh of 
Khundk 


51. There are in the district 19 darbaris, 7 of whom are CHA£^I-0. 
Provincial. The history ol eleven of the leading familleSj FupnUtion. 
L iuj> Bbit Sinea nf Akh- of whom the present heads are noted in 

margin, lb given at pages 1—46 of the uAiamOiM. 
1911 edition of '* Chiefs and Families of 
Note in the Punjab.” In addition 
to those considered worthy of a place 
in that compilation there are several 
leading men whose family or services 
are such that their names deserve to be 
recorded. In Batala, Thakar Bar* 
kishan 8in^ of Kishankot and Thakar 
Mahan Chand, who has served on the 
Legislative Council of the Lieutenant* 
Governor, are grandsons of Baja Sir 
Sahib Dial, K. C. 8.1. Sardar Kishan 
Singh, Zaildar of Bham, has done good 
work not only as an Honorary Magistrate but in helping the admin* 
istration generally; he is now invested with 2nd class powers and 
has just received the title of Sardar Sahib. Sardar Bahadur Dial 
Singh, Man of Aliwal Man is a Deputy Collector in the Canal 
Department. Mian Alim Khan of Kala Afghanan has done in¬ 
valuable work in assisting the Co-operative Credit Societies 
movement. Mian Ghulam Farid of Batala did usefo] work os an 
Extra Assistant ComtuisBioner and is now retired : he has the title 
of Khan Bahadur, Mian Nazir Mohi-ud-din is a Sajad and 
head of a religious institution in Batala- Sardar Narain Singh 
of Singhpura, who now lives on a purchased estate called 
Naw'anpind a few miles from Gurdaspur, is also a Sardar 
Sahib. His son Kishan Singh is a Zaildar and a man of 
influence, as also is Cbaudhri Alim Khan of Chachriala. Bedi 
Shiv Bakhsh Singh is a lending man in Dera Nanak, In Gur* 
daspur, Mehr Amir Ullah of Kalanaut, Lala Devt Dial of Kahnu- 
wan and Mahant Basheshar Nath of Gurdaspur are Honom^ 
Magistrates. The last named is a descendant of Mahant Guriaji, 
from whom Gurdaspur takes its name. Mirza Niaz Beg is the 
head of the Mughal family of Hakimpur near Kalanaur and has 
served in the Canal Department, In Shakargarh, Diwan Safa 
Chand is the leading man of the Datt Brahmans of Kanjrur; 

Wardi Major Kahror Singh of Sukho Ghak, Tvhence come nomer* 
ouB recruits for the array, is now a Sub*Begistrar ; Cbaudhri 
Hashmat Ali of Chajwal and Chaudhri K^ar Singh of Singowal 
are Honorary Magistrates, the former with 2nd class powers j 
both are valuable men. The sons of S. Jamiat Rat, an old servant 
of Maharaja Dhalip Singh, still live at MalJab, hot the family is in 
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CH^i-o. a very depressed and impoverished condition. Sardar Wazir 
Fapnlatian. Sinfjh and Mewa Singh of Jlioo Man Singh are descendants of 
Lcjidiiv; tnca Snvdar Man Singh whose death at Trimmu has been noticed in 
Md UmaioL the account of the Mutiny in paragraph 24. In Pathankot 
the Tangro] Eajput Chaudhris of Kathlaur are a notable family 
and own 15 villages, mostly in the Chak Andhar: one of them, 
Kharak Singh, is an Honorary Magistrate with 2nd class powers ; 
Chaiidhri Mehr Singl^is the son of Sueheta and grandson of Phina, 
the well-known Kotwal of the hiU circle ; he also is an Honorary 
Magistrate. 

Tliere are numerous soldiers who have attained to commis¬ 
sioned rank in the Native Army, but the list would be too long 
to give here ; probably the oldest in the district is the fine old 
veteran Subedar iliran Bakhsh of Dera Nanak.* 


HD- 

<likf thd d 


52. The following tribes have been gasetled under the Laud 
Alienation Act:— 


Alidnution 

Afft. 


of 


Arain, Dogar, Gujar, Jat, Moghul, Pathan, Rajput, Sami, 
Sayad (in 1204), Labaua (in IDOtJ), Uhang (in 1209) and Brahmans 
of the Tariiaicli elan in PatJiankot Tulisil, of the Barsotra clan 
in Shakargarh Talisil and of the Datt clan in the whole district 
(in 121 SI). Tliese last have been gazetted as soparate groups: 
the Tuntaich Brahmans occupy a compact block of 14 villages 
in the Pathanti, and the Barsotres 6 villages in the north-west 
comer of Shakargarh. The Datts have 17 villages on the w-esLem 
border near Kanjnir in Bhakargarh and are a hiuneh of the Muhial 
Brahuiaiis of the Rawalpindi and Jheliini Districts : numbers 
take Government service, especially in tlie army. ' 

52. Of the 14 Jagirs upon which action could be taken 
under Descent of Jagiis Act. 6 have alrendy been notified i of these 
a rule of integral descant Iiad always prevailed in one case; in two 
cases such descent was prescribed in the terms of grant and in 
the cGinattiing tliree the jagirdare accepted tlie apphcation of tho 
rule of primogeniture for the future. The most important jagirs— 
those of Bardar Gopal Singh of Bhagowala, Raja Sant Singh of 
Akhrotft, Thakar Harkishen Singh of Kisheukot and Sodhi Kishen 
Smgh of Jhabkara have been notified, and the only important 
grant still remaining is that of Sardars Bislian Singh and Sundar 
Singh who are residents of Amritsar, anti hold a fixed grant in the 
Batala Tahsi] of this district. 


Almost all the Muhammadans of the district belong 
Miiiiuiinft. to the Hanttji sect of the SumniJ!. Tho Skim are to be found in 
''‘"***' con^i-ierable strength only in Batala. The same is the case 
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with the AkJ‘i~Hadis, one of whose principal maulvis, Muhammad OHAP. 

Husam, rosideB m that town. The new sect of ^?tl-i-Oura» is 

also represented by a few persons. ropinatMn, 


The principal diflerence between Shitu and jS^iinnw consistfl 
in tije former regarding Ah as the only rightful successor of the 
prophet Muiiainmad and the three Khalifas who preceded him 
as aggressors. This diderence has led to the adoption of different 
interpretationa of some of the verses of the Koran and to a diflereuco 
of opinion regarding the authenticity and interpretation of some 
of the Hadises or traditions of the prophet. The Hanafi follow 
Imam Abu Hanifa in his opinions on points of Muhammadan 
law not covered by the Koran or traditions. The Ahl-i-Hadii 
refuse to be bound by the opinions of any particular Imam, 
* j believe that the Koran is complete in itself 

and the search after traditions is unnecessary and misleading. 
The birth-place of Mir^a Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, the fonnder 
of the Ahmadiya sect, is in this district, but many of his followers 
hero are those who have come from other districts and settled 
m Qadian, The following extract (paragraph 240) from the 
ion Cousag Hepoit deals with sect whichp having 

originated in tliis district, calls for Bomc special noticei 


^t. sect was founded by Mirza Gbnlam Ti^ Ahm.«* 

Ahmad of Qadian (in the Bat^[a Tahsj] of the Gnidaspuj District]* 

The Mirza was l»rn in 18»9 and wrote in 1880, Bvrhan^i^Ahmadi-^ 
t/n, his masterpiece, in which he cl&imB to be a recipient of Divine 
revelation. A brief description of the sect was given by Mr. 

Rose.* '* Beginning as a Maahi, ” says he, ‘ with a special 
mission to the sweepers,! the Mirza eventually advaneod claim 
to ^ the Mahdi or Messiah expected by Muhammadans 
Christians alike. The s^t, however, emphatically repudiates the 
doctrine that th(i Mahdi of lislam will be a warrior arid t^liea 
' Bahih Bokhari/ the most authentic of the traditions, 
which says be shall wage no wars, but discontinue war for the sake 
of religion. In his voluminous writings, the Mirza has combated 
the doctrine of Jih^d and tho soct ib thus oppDS@d to tho osttroioo 
section of the Ahl-i-Hadia”. 


The following quotation from the Imperial Gazetteer! 
flhowB another aspect of the movemeDt 


• ISmikb Coflinia ptflc 14 ^ 

t Tk!t io be iticiirTtC!l, It wjm OKtilftm bralhct Tirha wu tbe Fit 

of iwttiprrii Tiift moeemBat Li stud fa hftvi? "diodi with him. 

I VcilbiiM X, p*B« 438, «ditigD 10(17, 
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" Tbe widoat development of rcct-nt seetariaRiBin in Islam is furnished by 
tho Ahtiiadiya sect. The Quran i« to him (its leader) the teposiloiy of bU Imoa- 
lodge. Tho BeBinTection Ih at hand- While dieeuuragiDg reiigioiu war, he ifl 
said to preach atrougly against Christianity. Iliiiduisni, the Shiali doctrine# 

iftnfl tho movoroout in fiivotir of TjOgli&h Tho liibt does 

not appear to ho corr&et, consiiloririR that aonia of the protnineat ALrji6tdi& ano 
• gmduates and send their aong to ooltoges- 

The founder clBiinod to bo the proiinBed Mahdi and 3fiL*saitth of tho 
Mcssiiih of tho Christiana., and Avtttar* of tho Ilindufl^ and one of hi ft ailherentSp 
il. Muhammad All, if-A., LL.B,, pravoa from thifi tnplo olaim the univoraahly 
of tho Ahmodija JlUaion.f Tlio Iloveronil Doctor Gris wold pamphlet on Siliraa 
iibulum Ahmad# tho Mahdi M&eaiah (1902)^ dlacoMsoa tho ciftinia frotii the CkriH- 
tian jMiint of view# AmDng tho Muhimin^adana the prt^teneioiis are admit¬ 
ted by only the adhorents of the faiths and it fiooa witboat say tog that the claim 
; to being an Avatar iu conaidorod prep<>9terfros by tho Ifiudiift. Although tho 
first voluitie of the Bnrhan-i-Ahmadiyii was puhlisheil in 1B80 and tho book wag 
cninpbtud in iBfcU, the Ahmadija movement did not couje into existoiico till 
I809p in view of tlh^ strong opposJtioii rui^HKi by the Jfaulvifl. Tin* Mirza Wfoto 
three booka^ FafcA Jsfawi, !/'tiuziA-i-i\fnrapt and p to clear bis posi^ 

' tion, though without sqocesE^ His pTiifes^iooB W'ere characterised by a strong 
otcmqnt of piopbecieft and the fnlfUment of thui^e a boot the violent death bis 
bitter opponent Lekli tbwn+ the Arya Musuhfp aiid tho end of Ab[ltitla Athanip 
a Christ Jan (which is allt-tged to have boon delayed bccatiao he had adopted the 
faith of tho uewr Prophet befora tho expiry of the time atlow'od, but came on 
bocauflo be wont baek to Chriatlanity), strengthened the hands of the founder 
of tho aocl* It is mentioned that Jeans Christ lurver clied^ on tho ITobs, I)u 6 
lescaped to India whero he died in Kas^huiir. The lojub of Yus AaaJ at Srinagar 
wafl iduniilied by tho Prophet of Kadiao aa the place whero Jesus Christ was 
buriofi. 

^ The number ol Ahinadts now" relumed is given in tho margin. The total 

strength of tho sect in l&9t or IfKll is not koow ii^ 
p„ r^n hnt Mr. Rose gavn tlie nninber of iiiakfa over 

15 w 1,113 and coai^idered lijs return to be a corn- 
T^-IaI 1^3^* pieteonep The proportionnfMuhumrnadaii imdi^ 

- over Ih 5 to tho total Muhamntadan poputatimi 

of iMi was I ; 3:1 Tlie totnl strength of Ahnmdis in that year inoyt by aniikigj% 
oaii mated at In the lasit ten yeai^, there (ore p the mimWr of adbeTeQt?i 

of tho faith has nulltiplied more than five tiiiiea. One great stimulus foreonvec- 
Gion has been the assertion of tho ftiuiider I hat all those owing allegiance to him 
wouhl ^eflpo tho acourge of plague. But after a certsLn |H.rioil of inmiujiit^v 
tho Ahmadis began to Sdccumb to tho dmMe liko oliieiH and the faith in iho 
efficacy nf the prophet's d^>claration was floinewhat ^tiken. Mirza Ghnlani 
Ahnmd died on tl^ 26th May ltKl3> and was succeLHhHi in the leadership by his 
chief c^dleagii^^ adviser Maulvi Kur Pin^ who is ii groat Ambk ftcliokr ond 
fm uiEiiu»:uit physician. JIib successful trealnient of patienU lUtmcta a InT^m 
number of j^ufforers from all piirts of the provLneo emd brixigs them under his 
inllneziDe. In spito of the opposlLiun to Ibe doctrines of this schnob it is some- 
whiit reuiarkahlo that it emlirare^ iiieo of great intciligeoce find resource# Tho 
»ect appears to bo in full vigour and has slmwii iiii sign of decadence." 


* ^ ^kalMik or KaJkii 

t "Almiidi the pronoA?d Miwush^ " by BluhsmBsad AlEp BbA., LL.B.K pn^ X. 

clCkL 
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66 , The Hindus may be dirided into those belonging to the chap, i-C. 
orthodox faith, Sanatan Dharra^ and those follo^ring the tenets papulation, 
of the Arya Samaj. There are not many of the latter class in Hjadaim. 
this district, and those that are are to be found chiefly in toivns. 

Their distingutshmg feature is their rejection of idol-vorship. 

Some endeavour was recently made by ,a prommeat member 
of the Ary a Sama| ivho belongs to this district to bring back 
some of the untouchable classes, Diimnas, &c., into the pale 
of Hinduism: but much success has not so far- been achievefh' 

Some Duninas have begun to call themselves Iklaliashas : but the 
people do not yef- generally recognise--them -as Hindus, The' 

Hindus of tVio ortliodox faith worship stones representing Bhibji 
and the images of Krishna, Ramchandra, Bhairon, Banuman, 

&c. There is no marked division of them into sects. 

57. 3lost of the Sikhs here are tViose known as the Sikhs sikiiim. 
of Guru Gobind Singh. The immbot oLSahjdharts, who believa 

in the Granth Sahib but do not wear the kes or abstain from smok¬ 
ing, is comparatively fitnall. There is really no idol-worship 
among Sikhs, hut many of them have parohits and the ceremonies 
they observe on the occasions Of marriages, &c.t are those of the 
Hindus and fsavoiir of idol-worahip, 

58. Among the people of all relipons, saints and men of 
sanctity appropriate much of their religious devotion. The 
Muhammadans have their Firs, the Hindus their Faroftite and 
Sadhm and the Sikhs their Gurus, and to these offering of money 
or grain are periodically made. There are several slirinea which 
attract large numbers of pfigrima. The Muhammadan saint 
known as Sakiii Sarwar is held sacred by many men of all re¬ 
ligions and his shrine at piiarmkot is visited by a large number 
of men from this district. Owing to the new reforming influences, 
however, the Hindus and the Siklis are generally losing faith 
in the saint and in several villages the grants of land that had 
been in Ids name are being resumed. The aaniadb of Baba 
Nanak, the founder of the Hikh religion, is flitualed at Kartarpur 
ill the Shakargarh Tahsil of this district, and that of Namdeo, 
the Chhijnba saint at Ghnman in the Bafcala TalisiJ. A brief 
jkccount of Namdeo will be found at page 122 of the Census 
Report of 1911. 

59. The people, especially the Hindus, who place much Sijpersouan*. 
reliance on astrology, are exceedingly superstitions, and there are 
countless beliefe and observances for which no reason can bo 
assighcd. Some days are thought to be more lucky than the 

rest — as, for instance, asamindar would‘not conimoiice ploughing 
on Tuesday, Thursday or Saturday ; on the other hand, tiaturdoy 
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and^uesday are said to ba the luckiest to begin litigation. The 
following days are thought to be lucky and unlucky for starting a 
journey :— 




DiWtiOD. 



LuGky. 

KmUi 


^ -1 ■ - 

1 P 

ToMiUy fbiuS Wed- 

iKMlAyp 

MimdAy u 34 pridAy. 

Scitfth 

1 

m A 4 i' 

P ■ 

Thi]JBdiky 


East 

m * 

4 P f-- 

4 ■ 

dny. 

Sunday uid Tu»diy, 


* ■■ 

PP^ « 

V-P 

SuQilAy Thnnday 

1 BfiiinilAy jmd Shtor- 


On a journey it is lucky to meet the following ;— 

A sweeper, a dog, a woman with a child, a cow, a bor^emau, 
some one carrying water or a vessel of milk, curds, ghi^ 
vegetables, flowers, sweets, or sugar. 

On the other hand, the following ere unlucky to meet;— 

A Brahman, a Bayad, a Mullah, a cat, a goat, a donkey, 
a snake, a widow, anyone weeping, a man with a bare 
head, somebody smoking or with a fire qr with a broken 
vessel or an empty pitcher. It is a most unfortanate 
omen to hears man sneezing when starting on a journey 
or when beginning some work. 

Almost all zamindars including the orthodox Muhammadans 
believe in spirits. Young men dying childless and those who die 
dissatisfied are supposed to haunt the villages. Many precau^ 
lions are taken to keep them off the heaps of grain on the thresh- 
ing-floors, Muhammadans bury in the heap a paper bearing 
the name of Allah written by some hazi or mtilfok, while Hindus 
keep in it some iron implements, generally a ran^a or a datri. Men 
who clean the grain, at the time of mckra pkerna, are never bare- 
headed and as much as possible they avoid speaking while at work. 
No woman or a child or a man wearing shoes is ^owed to come 
near. Fuel cakes are burnt and are put in an earthen vessel 
to kee'p off evil spirits. 

Young children are not allowed to remain alone in the hous« 
or to go out alone in the fields after dark or to go out in dust- 
Btoiais or under shady trees for fear of malignant spirits, At 
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night graveyards are avoided by all. If a ZDan happens to pasa 
a night in a Mantjafi or in tlie compound of a shrine he will sleep Pdp^tSoa. 
nowhere but on the ground. Bupastitfa^ 

Some days before and after marriage an iron knife or similar 
article is kept both by the bride and the bridegroom r at child¬ 
birth the woman keeps some iron implement at her pillow to 
ward off evil spiritg. 

A turned earthen vessel coloured black is suspended in front 
of a pueca house wluch is being built. 

Sowing is said to be unlucky during the first 15 days of Asauj, 
called the sharadh days. Generally no well ia worked on the 
Sankrant day. 

Dread of the evil eye (nojar bad) is general. If a man 
happens to eat something in the presence of a man said to possess 
the evil eye, he is said to get indigestion. To remove its effect 
a little of the earth trodden by the man possessing the evil eye 
is collected and burnt at some cross-ways. Tiger’s claws or 
amulets are generally hung on the necks of children for protec¬ 
tion from the evil eye. 

A woman will not mention her husband’s name or that of the 
elders of her husband. A man and his sister’s son will not sit 
together during a thunder-storm. From the precincts of a shrine 
or ntandir nobody but a sadku or /uktr would dare to cut down 
a tree or even to take away fallen wood. 

If a Hindu should accidentally kiU a cat or a oow he must 
go to the Ganges to purify himself. 

The following are considered to be very unlucky 

For a mere or a donkey to drop a foal in fuican, for a cow 
to calve in Bhadon or a buffalo in Magk, In a bousetold 
where it happens, if a man can afford it, he will give it to 
a BroAman or if not, he wiU sell it, but in no case 

will be care to keep It. A mare that foals in the day« 
time is considered to be unlucky. 

Hindus will not inhabit a newly-built house without pre¬ 
viously feasting the Ac-; this custom is termed 

cJuitk. 

A child bom in Katik or at noon is unlucky among the Hindus : 
child'birth occurring on the .^fjnatcos is said to be dangerous to 
the father, while one occurring on the 14th of the lunar month 
t.e., on Chaturdaskif is equally so to the mother. A child born 
after the birth of two children of the otKer sex is called a trikhal 
and is said to bring misfortune to the-parent of the opposite sex. 
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but tlie ©vil may be avoided by certain elaborate ceremonies for 
^'hich payment has to be made to a priest. 

Hindaa tbink it unlucky to many in the months of Chet^ 
Katik and Foh and Mnlanimadami "vviU not many in the montlis 
of Bamzan and MuAaTTcm. 

Tombs of holy men and TOtangahs are greatly respected. 
If a man much desires anything he makes a (vow) to 

present something as mzar after the fulfilment of the desire. 
The Mahant of Lehl nea^r Dhariwal makes much profit by giving 
amolets, &c., to women desirous of getting male offspring. 

Various charms are thought to be effective for different ilia. 
A person suffering from snake-bite is taken to sonie holy man 
who mutters incantations, taking some iron implement in his hand 
and blowing seven times towards -the parts bitten. Sometimos 
persons bitten are taken to a Khangah of the well-knowTi Gugaiiir, 
the place being said to be specialty efficacions in cases of snake- 
bite. Majaivars of these adopt different cores, some 

of them give the man leaves of trees on the shrine to eat, others 
sprinkle holy water on the part effected. For headache and 
neuralgia some sort of charm is wntten on a piece of paper gener¬ 
ally by a Fundii or a Midfok ; this paper is folded and is then 
huiig over the part affected, Jhinwars also are said to be able 
to cure these complaints. In front of a man Buffering from tooth¬ 
ache, the person supposed to cure it sits with an iron nail in his 
right hand ; he then reads some kafam and drives the nail into the 
ground. Many sorts of female complaints, generally atiende<l 
by hysteria, are thought to be caused % some evil spirit. Certain 
holy men are supposed to be able to exorcise such demons, the 
cure usually taking the form of readings from holy books and 
elaborate ceremonies, the woman meanwhile shutting her eyes 
and shaking her head violently from side to side. 

Members of certaia families have a reputation for curing 
boils by spitting on them. The sufferer usually gives them a 
piece of coloured thread or salt. There is a Ehctngah near Sadhu 
Chak in Gurdaspur Tabsil where boils are supposed to be cured 
by bathing. An amulet, which is strong on a coloured piece of 
thread knotted 5 or 7 tiiaea, is tied to the neck of n patient suffer¬ 
ing from fever some 2 or 3 hours before the attack. For fover 
also a charm will bo' written on a pipal leal, which the patient 
keeps on licking tilt the attack is past. Another cure for fever 
is to have the name of Allah written on the patient's niij], and 
he keeps his eyes fixed on it until he feels hotter. A coloured 
thread tied by the patient at the root of an Ak Ireo is also said 
to be oMcacious in fevem. 
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The fMrta is a n'ell-kno'wTi cure for cattle-dieease. A string chap. i-o. 
is stretched across the entrance to the village and on it are hung Pop^tion. 
small saucers of baked day and wooden pegs, pieces of doth, etc., fiiTtimiiiriTirf 
on which the name of AUah and charms have been written by 
some holy man. The cattle passing under this string ate supposed 
to receive benefit. 

The hill-people believe that the character of the monsoon 
can be forecasted from the number of kittens horn in a litter 
during the preceding cold weather j thus if the usual number 
is four OF over the rains wdll be ample ; if two, it will rain for two 
mouths only: if one, then the monsoon will be a total failure. 

There is soiuew'bat more likelihood in the belief, wliich prevails 
in the same tract, that if the ' tatiri ’ or common plover, which 
haunts the beds and sides of tiufos, builds its nest close down 
by (be stream, the monsoon will be a poor one, but that if it 
builds high up above the stream then the rains will be good, 

60, Excluding Mission buildings there are five churches, Eeekik^timi 
which are Government buildings, in the district, one eac‘h situ- ^^Jf^^****^ 
ated at Gurdaspur, Madhopur, Baklob, Dalhousie and Balim, 

All these are in the Lahore Diocese. The two former are occa¬ 
sionally visited by the Chaplain of Amritsar during the cold 
w'catlicr. In summer there are resident Chaplains atDaJhousie 
and Baiun, the latter of whom officiates at intervals at Bakloh* 

The first entry in the Baptiemal Register of Christ Church, 
Gurdaspur, w'hich was built in 1862 records the birth, in 1870, of 
a daughter to Mm. Flora Annie Steel, the well-know'n w'riter on 
Indian subjects. 

6!. The Church Missionary Society occupies the Eatala 
Tahsil os a Mission field. The head-quarters of the Mission are okty, 
at Batahv, The Mission staff consists of one European (the 
Reverend R. Force Jones) and one Indian clergyman with several 
catechists and teachers. The number of Christians in connec¬ 
tion with the Church of England in this tahsil is about 1,700, the 
majority of whom are from the depressed classes, Batala is 
also occui>ifid by the Church of England fSenana Society. 

Zonana work was commenced in 18T6 by Miss Tucker (A. L, 0. E,). 

The present staff consists of Miss Sherwood, Miss Matheww, Miss 
King and Miss Abdulla, The three former visit the women 
in Batala and tn the villages of the tahsil. Miss Abdulla ts in 
charge of the Zenana Mission Hospital. Thu educational w'ork 
of the l^lission is noted below. 

Tlie Baring High School, which is attached to the Batala 
jjigSioii, was established by the Rovd, F. H. Baring in 1878. The 
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echool is intended for the sons of better class Chnstians, and 
draws students from all parts of the Pan jab and even beyond. 
The main building of the school was formerly a palace built by 
Maharaja Sher Singh, and is now rented from Government on a 
long lease of 99 years. The educational staff at present consists 
of a European Principal (the Revd. A. C, Clarke), a European 
warden {B, C. Corfield, Esquire) and eight Assistant Masters. 
The number of pupils is about 60 as against 47 in 1691, There is 
also another High School in Batala itself in connection with the 
Mission; this is the A. L. O. E. under the management of the 
Revd. B. Force Jones : it has a staff of over 20 masters and about 
650 pupils and a hostel with 80 boys attached. At Fatebgarh 
there is an Anglo-Vernacular middle school and there are primary 
schools in several villages. They contain altogether, including 
the High School in Batala, about 900 pupils—an increase of 
over 650 since 1891. The Church of England Zenana Society 
has two girls' schoGls in Batala. The number of pupils is 120, 
as against 69 in 1891. 

62, The American United Presbyterian Mission occupies 
the Pathankot, Gurdaspur and Shakargarh Tahsils. 

The Revd, Dr. A. Gordon first "worked Pathankot and Gur¬ 
daspur together, starting in 1876; in 1882 ho took over Madhopur 
from the Church Missionary Society and lived there: ho retired 
In 18S5 and after ten years' interval, during which the Rovd. T. E. 
Hohlday built the Upper Mission House at Pathankot in 1896, 
was succeeded by his son the Revd. D. R. Gordon, who is still 
working for the Mission. He held charge of Gurdaspur and 
Pathankot till 1898, "U'hen Pathankot became a separate charge, 
which it still remains: between then and 1906 a ladies* house 
and girls' school were built by the Revd. Dr. J. 8. Barr and a 
church w'as completed in 1908, A small bovs' school taken 
over in 1882 from the Church Mission Society is still in existence 
and does much useful w'ork. These institutions are all in Pathan* 
kot; a school started at Karot in 1890 was closed five years later, 
but the Mission still has a school at Bujanpur. 

In 1800 the Pathankot Mission had about SO converts 
and in 1912 it had a Christian community of 428 in Pathankot 
to'wn and nine other villages. The present missionaries are the 
two Misses Wilson who are very respected residents of Mad ho* 
pur, and the Revd. J. H. Bte'u art who joined in 1909, 

In the Gurdaspur Tabstl the work of tliis Mission was first 
started in 1871 by Dr. J. B. Barr, one of the pioneers of the Mission 
in India ; he was then stationed at ZafTarwal in the Bialkot Dis* 
trict and after the Revd. F. F, Swift, an Indian ordained minister, 
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had been sent to reconnoitre, one John Clement, a catechiet, wae OSAF. l-O- 
permanently located at Gurdaspar in 1872. 'When the Bevd. 

Dr. A. Gordon, above referred to, firgt came her© in 1876, there 
was, BO far as is kno^v 1 !l, no single native Christien in Gurdaspar «&UDiiDd 
or the neighbourhood. Dr. Gordon built the mission-church 
and the mission-house during the T years he was in Gurdaspuf. 

After his transfer the Revd. A. B, Caldwell was here for 11 years. 

From 1896 to 1912 theRevd. D. R, Gordon, Dr. Gordon's son, 
worked this held : in 1912 he was succeeded by the Bevd. A. M. 

Laing. 

The first zenana mlsBionary work in Gurdaspur was inau¬ 
gurated by Miss E. E. Gordon and Mrs. Dr. S. E. Johnson. On 
September I7t}i, 1880, a small dispensary was opened in the oitj 
and means of it they carried on nork for five years. This 
work IS still gratefully remembered by the people. The Misses 
J. L. White, E. D. Anderson, S. E. Dickey, O^thia and Rosa 
Wilson, K. M. Corbett, L. G. Dickson and Olive Laing have been 
engaged at different times in work among the women in Gur- 
daspur city and district. Miss K. M, Corbett died on September 
2G, 1913, and her body lies buried in the little cemetery belonging 
to the Indian Christian community of Gurdaspur. 

Mission work in Gurdaspur from the beginning has consisted 
mainly of preaching among the villages of the tahail. A good 
Government school exists in the city, and there was no need 
of starting any educational institution. Similarly there seemed 
no pressing need for a hospital. In due time, as the result of 
Tillage w^ork, about twenty indigenous schools w*ere opened in 
different centres, and Christian communities have developed; 
these are, as rapidly as possible, being organised into regular con¬ 
gregations in charge of Indian Christian pastors who are supported 
by their own respective fiocks. 

The converts are almost entirely from the Chuhra class 
and number over 4,000. The chief difficnUy the misaionaries 
have to contend with is the taste of these people for carrion and 
the convert appears to feel strongly the temptation to relapse 
into this unpleasant habit. 

The Shakargarh Tahsil is worked by the same Mission from 
its head-quarters at Zaffarwal in the Sialkot District. 

63. The Methodist Episcopal Mission, which has its head- ThsMetho. 
quarters in Lahore under the Bevd. J. C. Batcher, M.D,, ex- 
tended its operations to the Bataia Tahsil in 1904. There are now 
24 male workers, of whom 3 are ordained Indian ministers 
located at Batala, Harchowal and Qhaniaki, respectively. The 
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converts ere mostly ot the Chnhra caste, October 81 st, 

191S were reported by the Mission workers to niiiDber 6|lDO j - e 

baptisms tor L past par having baen 944. There are no schools 
befonpng to this Mission here, but all ^e workers are eipeotod 
to teach as they have opportnmty : in 1913 they elaimed to be 

teaching 221 boySj and a number of the boys and girls of the 
tahail ^e in the Boarding and Training Schools for boya and 

and Hirla in Lahore, - a,v j- 

64 The Salvation Army started operations m the distnct 

about 17 years ago and has made great progress m that penod 
having a larger number of converts here than in any other dis¬ 
trict in the p^vince : in the Census of 1911,18,073 were returned 
as belonging to this persuasion in the whole province and it le 
now claimed that there are 18.832 converts m Gurdaspur and 
Balala. to which two tahsils the work is confined i practiwUy 
all the converts are Chuhras. There are 2 day-schools in Gur- 
daspnr and 10 in Batala. The staff consists of 2 E^pean mis- 
aionaries in each tahsil, 71 Indian missionaries, 107 hdf-Ume 
Ipdian mteioimrivs, or "envoyB." .Bd 836 ocal miMioniUM 
who are unpaid. An account of the general work of the Salvation 
Army in the province is given In paragraph 2fl ofthe 1911 Census 

^ 65 The main occupation of the people is of course agricul¬ 
ture and trades subservient thereto : nominally only 62 per cent, 
fas against the provincial figure of 58 per cent.) are shevra m 
table 17 as subsisting on pasture and agriculture alone, but these 
exclude the considerable number who combme agriculture with 
other occupations as well as those who fu fil the muitifanous 
duties ancillary to agriculture. The j^cond largest class is those 
engaged in industries concerned with refuse matter, nmluding 
Cfctiliras (and in Batala, 0?iamors) and IkmTWW, all of whom are 
Also largely employed in agriculture. Industries account for 
27 per cent,, commerce for 9 per cent,, professions for 3 per cent,, 
and other trades for the remaining 9 per cent. The village 
weavers form the bulk of those who are shewn as engaged m 
textile indoatriee and only four districts in the province contain 
a larger number of julahas; Kashrmris and Meghs are also 
wBBvera. dM. dwrzU. tbAimbw and mm »re c^pmBd 

in tbos6 whose bosinass I6 coiuieeted with and ToJet. 

Transport workers, among whom are included Railway and Lanai 
emnloyfo and boatmen, as well as the kumhars who are the 
village carriers, are naturally numerous. Thosesheivn asm Do¬ 
mestic Service are mainly the fhinwars and mashhs who are 
the village water-carriers. Carpenters and sawyers pursue a 
paying occupation, and Mr. Latifi has advanced the theory that 
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the wjod-indaBtry thrives especially in the sabmontane districts CHA^I 0 
which are nearest the source of the supply of timber. Certainly PojmiatiDn. 
Gurdaspur cannot be said to be remarkable for the possession Q^pkUoai, 
of large progresaive towns or for the encouragement of building 
operations on a large scale, which are said to be th0_ outward 
signs of a large carpentering industry: yet the district stands 
ninth out of all the districts of the province in the number of 
carpenters among ita population. Metal-workers are lohars, 
and bankers and traders in food-stuffs are mostly Brahwians, 

Khatris and Banias. Among minor occupations may be noticed 
the makers of baskets and the plates and cups which are formed 
out of vattha {Chantacrops Bitchiaria) in which industries the 
district stands sixth in the province for the number of persons 
engaged in them, Eope-weaving from san and munj and fcano 
grass, which grows freely in the cfcnm&fts, is carried on by 
Turks and Bairupias ,* the last named come into the district 
from outside for the purpose. Kositmirw raise silk wo^s. 

Jhabels catch fish and snare game, Bhardis are beggars who beat 
the drum, but some of them are actual land owners. Changars 
are vagrants and are largely employed on canal works. ATirons 
are minstrels and village servants. 

66, An ordinary peasant-goes out to his fields early in the ?(x«i 
tnoming and eats nothing before leaving bis house. At about 
9 a.m. his breakfast is brought by some woman of his house or 
by a boy or girl. It consists merely of bread made of flour mixed 
with salt and of some ckkak (butter-milk) if he happens to possess 
a milch animal. At noon he usually goes back to his house for his 
midday meal; but if he has to work at his Persian-wheel his food 
is generally brought to him at the well. Jt consists then of bread 
and sugar and also of some ghi if he can afford it. Those who 
hav 0 to work in thfi fiolds tako a alniilar meal in the afternootu 
The night meal is taken in the house and includes some bread 
and some which isususllj d^ilorpulse- Sikhs and Bajpots 

then usuallT take a dram, , i * n i 

In the plains portion of the district bread^ la generally of 
wheats hot in the hills maize is the staple article of diet. In 
rice-producing tract s, sach as the Andhar and Pa than ti circles 
of the Pathankot Talisih rice is generally eaten at night with a 
kind of sauce known as mah^i made of the dried pnip of mango^ 
fried in oil and mixed with pepper^ salt^ &c. Guests ate usually 
feasted on rice, sugar and ghi* Meat is also cooked where ptOj 
curable. In the rainy season made of sugar at d 

ghif are much prized as food. In cold weather a padding made by 
boiling rice in oane-jtiico and the sag of are considered 

choice dishes. 
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OHAP. 1-47. 67. A pQa«ant*8 {keas generAlly coDsistB of a tahband^ kurta 

PoOTUtMn V^> ^ chadar. The itdthand which is wom round the 

^ ■ waist is made of two strips of cloth sewn together. The cftodar 

is sinhlarlj made and is wrapped round the body. The 
is generally of muslin and the other articles of dress of ordmary 
country cloth. In winter the chadar is replaced by a dohoTt dotahi, 
bhura or kn. A Iwigx is sometimes worn instead of a takbaitd. 
Most zamindars wear a bmgota or under the toJtbOittd. The 
Uthband is usually put off when w'Ork has to be done in the ffelds 
and the larmta or sutm remains the only covering o! the lovyer 
half of the body. Young men generally wear coloured ^agris ; 
other articles of dress are not generally coloured; Arains, telis 
and kumhars, however, Eometimes wear black tcfcftanda. The 
Bajputa of the Pathankot TabsU usually wear trousers or dAoiia 
instead of lakbands. An ordinary zanundar does not generally 
change his clothes except on occasions of festivals, fairs and 
marriages. Muhammadans w-ear no ornaments; but Hindus 
sometimes wear bitdkist handias and haras* 

DwniUofi. 68. The walls of the house are generally of mud and the 

rafters of the timber of trees found in the village. The house 
conaistB of an enclosure containing a courtyard, a place for 
cooking, a dalan or verandah and several rooms behind it. The 
enclosure has a single door, and only well-to-do zamindars have 
a deorhi or portico. The roofs are low and there is practically 
no arrangement for ventilation or drainage. Some zamindars 
have separate enclosures for their cattle; but others keep them 
in their houses. Fodder is generally stored in the fields. There 
are no joint gueat-houses, but dharamsalas and tdk^ generally 
contain a room or two where travehers may pass a night. 

The standard of comfort is improving in the matter of 
dwellings, and there is a gro wing tendency to build jiacca houses 
with deodar timber, 

Ftmerai 69. According to the Shastras there are prescribed 16 

sansharas from birth till death for every ^du. The last Is 
called ante^kti sariskara* The word anteshti denotes the last 
oblations. Ancient Aryas called this vtedhyagna also, because 
this directed how the dead body should be disposed of by fire. 
All these sanskaras were meant for the purification of the soul 
and the body ; the word sanshara means the proems of refining. 
Fire, or agni, was fhe principal force in nature which gave light 
and life, and removed all impurities: this represented God as 
the source of all life and light and the origin of all purity. Hence 
from birth to death all good deeds and ceremonies were 
enjoined to be performed in fire. A Vedic text says that all are born 
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in fire, live by fire and are ultimately taken back in fire. Hence oha^i-c* 
the ordinance that the dead should be burnt. This Tvonld explain Popnintioa- 
most of the funeral rites which were in later times soperadded pumhJ 
to the ceremony. The ritea which are now in vogue may be thus Aim 
described :— BwJw 

When a Hindu is about to die, he is taken from his bed and 
18 laid on the floor well cleaned and besmeared with cow-dun^. 

To die on a bed is considered a great religions demerit.* This 
perhaps originated from the idea that the Hindu must be a 
sanyasin at the time of death, and the use of a bed is prohibited 
to a satiyadn. 

When so laid on the bhum dson, he is made to perform a 
ceremony called diva baftt: an earthen lamp » lighted and put 
beside his head ; a Brahman utters a formula, and then makes 
him give in charity some cash, corn and cattle (cow, horse, &c.) 
and land according to hia means. These death*bed gifts are 
taken by Gujrati Brabtnans who are a class apart from ordinary 
Brahmans. 

Wlicn the man dies he is washed by his relatives, and his 
body is covered with a clean cloth. In some eases scents, Ac., 
are also sprinkled on the body possibly to serve as disinfectants. 

His near relations also shave their heads and beards. The dead 
man's son or other nearest relation puts on hhvngi and pro¬ 
ceeds to the performance of all the funeral rites. This person 
is strictly enjoined to live apart from all and nobody is allowed 
to touch him. Tliis perhaps originated from the idea that the 
son or other relative having had to attend upon the dying man 
often diring his sickness, it w*a3 considered safer not to allow 
him to mix with other people. But now- a religiious colour haa 
been given to it and the person who wears hhungi is enjoined to 
be strictly clean ; ho Bhonld bathe regularly and otherwise observe 
all rules of purity of body and mind. 

When the dead body has been washed and covered with the 
shroud, it is plac^ on an arihi prepared of wood. This orfkt 
in the case of an old man with children and grand'Children is 
prepared after the fashion of a vivtan ; it is decorated and lined 
with gold lace, and covered with some red silken or pa^Amina 
cloth befitting the situation in life of the dead man. An old 
man’s dwinn (arthi) is taken to the (burning place) 

with hands playing, cash and almonds and other dried nuts are 

"II m mftn diiv in hh bod nn Hil/a kwm {^Kat&ko pUoit hhIm tho fxtvtmmy billed 
JIdIi U fint hj tbe ion of tho do&Mtcd* thlf ham bn# to be p^rfermed am* 

tinuouiilj lor dayi und rvcitmtioe# ef meMfrai Afaimld ta^e place tbeuiHivd 

^mii& Each <1*7 dttring it* pno^im the Bmhmiiita, whe weite tbo ^yalrU *na pericm tbe 
JUiiKifi, ftjniptacrtialy ftaated, and wbm it if 0 ^^ iwh gift* ^ireu tc Tba 

mOQj la pBriMinad bewe the iragaUr to** place. 
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scattered broadcast; these are picked op bj children and others 
who prize them highly as they think that if eaten they 
will bring to them a similar good old age. The bier is carried 
by four persons at least, who should be near relatives of the 
dead man. When the bier has gone half way, it is put down on 
the ground ; all this while the head of the corpse should lie towards 
the south and the feet towards the north. There a ceremony, 
called adkmarg (correctly adJi marag, i.e., half way), is perform^ 
by the son or in his absence by some other near relative of the 
deceased, A pindo of barley, &c., is offered and a certain formula 
is uttered as a prayer of peace for the dead man's soul. Thia 
might orimnally have been resorted to^to give rest to the bearers, 
but now it has taken the form of a solemn fnueral rite. Here 
the carriers change sides, the front batch goes to the rear, and the 
rear goes to the front. They then restart and only stop at the 
place where the dead body is to be burnt. 

According to strict Shaetric injunction a pit sbould be dug 
as long as the length of a man with stretched arms, and as broad 
as the arms stretched across the breast. There the corpse should 
be placed between wooden boards which should not be made of 
kikar ; strictly speaking, the corpse should be burnt with ghi 
and other disinfectants and odoriferous articles, and there should 
be a sufficient quantity of sandal wood. But in modem times 
a corpse is not often burnt in this way. A small quantity of 
gki and ril and barley and sandal wood is all that is used. Much 
money is spent on other things, e^g., on the coffin cloth, utensils 
and other presents which are appropriated by the Maka BroAfnan, 
the acharja, on this occasion. When the dead body is put on 
the pyre, the Maha BraJman recites some Vedic texts, offers 
some pindas again made of til, barley and rice and then sets a 
light to the pyre. 

When the body is nearly consumed another rite is performed, 
which is called kapal Hryat i.€., that of breaking the skull; this 
done, the party returns to some well or tank, where all of them 
bathe and wash their clothes. Then the Maka Brahman offers 
a prayer and makes all break straw and throw it overhead. 
This ceremony is caUed linka fonia ; he then preaches a sermon, 
inculcating that this is the way of the world, the dead has gone 
whence it came ; that nobody should grieve for it, for that so 
in the circle oi creation births and deaths take place in the course 
of nature. Thence the party returns to the house. They bend 
their knees for a while, and then a barber sprinkles water 
over them, and asks them to depart; the funeral party then 
breaks up. 
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The place where the dead tnan was laid is washed and ob af> i-0. 
besmeared with cow-dung, and according to the Shastric in- 
junctions hie should be kept burning and incense and other 
disinfectants such as mi», gio, etc., should be burnt. But now riM ^nong 
it is considered sufficient to wash and clean the place. After the 
fourth day, the family and other near relations go to 
the shamshnn to gather the bones and ashes of the deceased in 
company with the Mafia Brafiman. There they pick up the teeth, 
nails and hones, and wash them in milk and water, and put them 
in a jug; the ashes are also gathered, and thrown into some stream 
or riTer near hy, but the bones and teeth are sent to be thrown 
into the Ganges with other presents of cash, &c., according to 
the means of the dead man. This ceremony is called chaiitka 
or asfAi chain. On the 10th day another ceremony, caUed the 
diisehra, is performed. All the members of the family, male and 
female, go to the riverside, wash theb clothes and shave ; the 
women also wash their heir and clothes and afterwards return 
to their houses. The dead man's survivors should also supply 
soaps and curds to the birodori, both male and female. 

The Irirj/n harm ceremony then remains to be performed. 

This is an important rite, and among the BrnAffiaits and Kbatris 
it is performed on the 11 th and the 18th day after death. The 
Vaishas and other castes of Shiidras per form it on the 16 th or 
2 lBt day. 

The son of the deceased who had worn the is made to 

bathe many times and give oblations of water and rice and com by 
the acharja. Then the clothes, cow, bed, bedding, cash, utensils 
and other articles are given away in charity to the AfoAu Brahman; 
and a feast is afterwards given to the Brahmans. The patdk 
ends with this ceremony, and purification is then complete- 
During all this time, i.e., from the day of death to the day of 
feirya harm, nobody of the household can attend to their ordinary 
duties, all must keep in mourning and be present in the housB, 

Sermons or katka are recited every day from some book, especially 
from the Garar Puran, It is on this occasion that the eldest 
son of the deceased is installed as the head of the household 
in place of his father, and in token thereof the parichait makes 
him wear the turban which is usually given by ms father-in-law 
to signify his succession to th© headship. 

A year later the ceremony of barkki is due. On this occa¬ 
sion also cash, clothes, bed, utensils, &c., are given away to the 
Brahmans, who are also feasted. The cbawborkiii ceremony 
takes place in the fourth year after death, when similar gifts 
and feasts are given* In the case of an old man’s 
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gindora or sugar cakes and sweets ate distributed to the married 
daughters of the famUy. After the chavbari^i the dead man 
is included in thf lilt of manes, Le., piiras, and thence forward 
no ceremony takes place except during s^radk days when Broli- 
mans are feasted. 

In some parts of this district, especially among the Dogra 
Brahmans, inhabiting the submontane tract, they distribute 
leaves of nim and pepper to all those who accompany the bier, 
as well as to those who happen to come on visits of condolence 
on the day of mourning. They also throw burnt rice broadcast 
over the place w^here the man had died. 

The above are the funeral rites which are in vogue among 
the Hindus in this district, but of late some change is perceptible. 
Advanced Hindus, who have Joined the Arya Samaj, do not per¬ 
form all the ceremonies. They consider that burning of the dead 
is all that is necessary, and this should take place in true sJKuirio 
style, t.e., the co^ae should be burnt in ghi and disinfeetante, 
the weight of which should be equal to the weight of the dead 
body. They burn their dead and recite Vedie wianfras and at the 
end of each mantra they pour oblations of ghi and disinfectants 
with the word They carry their dead reciting Vedic 

maniras and song, suited to tue occasion. They collect the bones, 
&c., after the fourth day, but do not send them to the Gangra; 
they consider that they may be thrown into any river. They 
do not perform the kirya harm, but keep the &e burning for 
19 days at the place where the man died. Charity, Jtc., they 
do not allow, saying that it does not benefit the soul that baa 
goue, but only benefits him who gives it. The burning of the 
dead body is all that is necessary, and this should be done with 
strict regard to shmtric injunctions. 

The period of moumiug is usually one year, and it la prin- 
cipally oserved by the women, who do not wear ornaments 
or coloured garments. For men there is no particular sign of 
mourning, except that the members of the family do not use 
meat or turmeric in their food ; but this custom has now larply 
fallen into disuse, although Dogras observe it to some extent* 

70. There are few rituals incidental to the death of a MussaK 
man. The idea of these is to concentrate the attention of the 
dying person upon God, and to ^ve consolation to his relatives 
and friends, Yasin (Chapter XXXVl of the Koran) is read out 
within the hearing of the patient, who is made to repeat the six 
Kalimas, viz., Kalima Tayyib, Katima Shahadat, Kalifna Tamiid, 
Kalima Tauhid, Ktdima Istigkjar, and Kalinta Eadde Kufr. Xhisj 
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hoB'ever, k, not done in the case of children below 12 years of ajge. 0H^W7- 
Honey diluted with B'ater is poured into the mouth, the beahng papnia^on- 
effects of honey being supposed to relieve the dying man, Bunti tlto* 

The clothes on the dead body are removed and made over in*d«». 
to the undertaker, who is generally the Muof the neighbour¬ 
hood, or to u poor person, if the body is ivashed by the relatiy^ 
of tho deceased. In order to prevent water entering the noatnla 
and ears, cotton is put into them. Country-made soup and 
leaves of the h&H tree are put into the warm water which la then 
used to wash the body. Two sheets are used for the shroud. 

One has a hole made in the middle of it and covers the body to 
the feet. This ia colled hafin. The body covered with the 
hajln is then B^apped in the other Bbeet which extends from the 
head to the feet and is knotted at its ends. Eairmo la {graced 
with clean clay on the hajin^ Camphor and rose water are thrown 
over the body and its coverings. 

The bier consists of a clean bedstead, in the case of mates, 
and of a bedstead surmounted with an arch-like structure, usually 
of bamboo sticks, in the cos© of females. The bier with the body 
is called fana^aht and is carried on the shoulders of four men, ’^sho 
are relieved by others from time to time, hot only fnonds, 
relatives and sympathisers but any on© nho chooses may accom¬ 
pany the bier. The party moves at a slow pace repeating 

kalitnaSM 

The body of an infant is carried by a aingle individual, who 
is relieved from time to time. 

Prayers for the departed soul of a person, irrespective of 
ago and sex, are performed in a mosiju© or an open space to 
admit of as large a party as possible. 

After prayers tho body is laid on its back, with face turned 
to the Best and head to the north, in a recess (faftad) the 
middle or on the western side of the grave. The grave is sbghtly 
longer than the size of the body, is 6 feet deep, and points north 
and south. The Mad is then covered m on the top with bricks, 
atones or earthem vessels to prevent earth from falling on the 
body. A Binall mound pointed m the middle is raised over the 

Large graveyards in towns have a resident Jaktr to look 
after the graves. In viUages, however, there are iio Bud3 wat^- 
men, and the friends of the deceased nsit the grave till the danger 
of animals digging out the body has passed away. In some cases 
wealthy heirs of tho deceased appoint a man to road the Koran 
and to look after the grave. 
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On the third daj after deaths friends and relatives of t-lie 
deceased say the ATafitn^ and for each Kalivm put some parched 
gram on a heap, until 12^ seers nr© collected. Then the gram with 
sugar pai^has or ‘Uuichidanas is distributed among the parly. 
In some cases, the whole of the Jvorai!, in detached portions, la 
rend by several men at one sitting, and prayers offered up for 
the BorJ of the deceased. Usually the deceased's family do not 
eat their own food but are provided with it by friends and rela¬ 
tives, for the first three days after death. 

Peasts are given every Thorsday during the first forty days 
to poor persons and mullaJiS beatdos the meal sent to the mosque 
every day. 

On the 40tb day, FaftVio is said and a feast given to the poor. 
The well-to-do invite not only the friends and relatives but also 
the whole of the deceased's village to the feast. Each of the 
friends and relatives of the deceased presents the heir with Be- 1 
and a turban. This last function is called dastar hatidi. Clothes 
and money are distributed to the poor and the menids. 

71, A list of the principal fairs of the district is reproduced 
below from the Gazetteer of last settlement:— 
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Many minor fairs are held besides those. The Bnisakhi fair 

is not confined to the three places sheivn in the list but is held at 
several other centres, for instance, at Doda and Kot Naina in 
Shakargarh, Bahmani, Galri and Kalanaor in Gurdaspur and 
Dlu'anpnr in Batala Tabsil. The principal feature of the Baisakhi 
fair is tho singing of obscene son^ and the performance of bhan- 
oro, a bopping dance, by dats. Pairs sinnlar to those at Gorala 
and Pakiiran are held at several other villages of Goraya and 
Lain Jats in lionourof Middan, an ancestor of the Gorayas Tvbo wag 
married to a Lalli woman. He was, it is said, kept for 12 years 
in captivity by a king and released at the intercession of a 
nu'rasi. These fairs commemorate this event, and their principal 
feature is wrestling matches at which considerable suim are 
giveB in pnMS out of <?oIW€tioTiB niBido by Gorsyft Biiil Lnlli Juts* 
The gatherings of pilgrims to Dbamikot also take place at several 
places besides, at Sultanpur, for instance, and Maarnr and Shakar- 
garb. The Dusehra festival is celebrated at many places. A 
fair ia held at Dera Nannk on the 23rd of March in each year 
when the GAoio Sa/»b {a shirt which Baba Nanak is said to have 
worn and on which vorsea of the Koran are WTitten) is exposed 
to the public gasse. This shirt, it is believed. Baba Nanak was 
made to wejir at the time of his visit to Mecca with the idea of 
securing his conversion to tho Muhammadan religion. It had 
no effect on him and eo stuck to his body that it could not be re¬ 
moved. A fair is also held at Kalanaur on the (ley of Skisrafn 
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in connection with a largo black etono representing Sh.it>* 
Maharaja Kbarak Singh wanted to build a bara^ri for himaelf 
at the place where the atone lay. On being struck it bled, 
and the Maharaja was informed by a supernatural agency that 
it ojdended as far as Kashi and could not be dug out. This led 
to his building a temple at the place instead of a baradari. 

The following is an account of the Hindu feativals and the 
manner of their observance ;— 

(1) Sawan. —This festival is connected with the 

month. The parents of married girls send them 
clothes and ornaments. On Sunday the girls of 
every village go out together to some pond or stream 
taking some sweet bread with them and there eat,- 
sing and swing. 

(2) Diu'nK,—Tixis festival is celebrated by illumination 

of bouses and gambling. 

(3) Lohri. —The parents of married ^Is send thorn clothes 

and sweetmeats and those who have Ixad sons 
bom to them during the year give some cash, gur 
and parched maise to the village boys. Bondres 
are lit. 

(4) HoU *—This is a festival of revelry, the principa] feature 

of which is the throwing of coloured water over one 
another. 

(5) BaJchri ,—The Brahmans tie rakhns round the wrists 

of their and are paid. The sisters tie raJch' 

ris to the wrists of their brothers and get presents 
of money. 

The manner of the celebration of the principal ^luham* 
madan festivals is as follows :— 

(1) Chboti JJ.—New clothes are nut on. or ver¬ 

micelli is eaten and distributed. Prayers are said 
at the Idgcih, friends visit each other and fairs are 
held at ilifTerent places. 

(2) Bari Id* —New eloihes are put on, praters ore said, 

goats, etc., are killed and meat diEtrihuted, 

(3) Shabrat *—Halwa is cooked and distributed. Fire¬ 

works ore let off by boys. 

(4) Tanias .—Tlio village girls sing songs of mourning 

und beat their breasts in memory of the Imams* 
Tasias are made and carried about and the people 
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throw pice and corn into them. Rica ia cooked 
and distributed. 

72. The following games are commonly played by chil¬ 
dren 

(1) Kabaddi, which closely resembles prisoner’s base. 

In this gamer the tw’o parties are drawn up opposite 
to one another with a line drawn betw'een them 
called 6an«a. A member of one aide rushes across 
this line and after trying to touch one of the other 
side trios to get back without taking breath. li ho 
6 ucceed.s in touching one of the opposite side the 
boy tonched is considered dead ; if, however^ the 
runner is caught and held by the opposite party 
until he has to take breath he himself is considered 
dead. The gam© goes on until so many of one side 
nro dead that the other side has to give in. 

(2) Gaflijdfindo.—This gam© resembles tipcat. The 

stick is called danda and the small piece of wood 
pointed at both ends, which is struck with the Janda, 
is^ called guUi, A hole called is dug. Boys 

divido themselves into two parties. At first one 
player of the first party places the pidli over the 
hole and putting one end of the da^a in the hole 
tries to throw up the gidli ; if the guUi is caught by 
any one of the other party then the player loses his 
turn, but ilit is nob caught by any one then the 
player places the danda across the hole and one of 
the other party tries to touch it by throwing the 
from the placo to which it had ^en thrown. 
If he succeeds iu touching the danda with the guMi, 
then the player loses his turn, but if he does not 
Bucc^d then the player bounces np the gulli by 
striking the ddnda on one of its pointed ends and 
then strikes it with the danda as tar as he can, 
allowing the members of the opposite party a 
chance of touching the danda at the hole at every 
stroke, ^e garne goes on until one side has 
succeeded in throwing the pnili to such a ^stance 
that it is impossible for the other party to touch 
the danda at the hole by throwing the gulli. Th?q 
party now takes a ride upon the members of the 
other party from the place to which they have 
thrown the gulii to the hole. 
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(9) T/iiltri chhumnd. — This game ia ployed by o number of 
chadron v:ho divide fchemaolves into ti\o purtiea and 
arrange tliemselves in a line on the ^onnd oppoaiio 
to one another at some distance, with two leadera 
standing in the centre. One of the leadera 
takes a piece of broken earthenware called Aikn, 
and going round to hia laembera gives the OtiJcri int^ 
the hands of one of his party ; all the members of his 
party then sit down with closed hands. The mem¬ 
bers of the other party through their leader try to 
gtiBsa tho child in whosfi iiuiid th© Sb. U they 
to gii 0 fi 9 correctly th^n tho is taken by 
their leader and dealt within the same way. If, 
however, the guess is incorrect then the members of 
the party in possession of the thihri begin^ to hop 
on the ground and continue to do so until either the 
guess of the opposite party ti^ out to be correct 
or they have reached the original position of the 
other party. The party which manages to reach 
the original position of the other party first, wins 
the game and takes a ride tix^on the other p^ty 
from one end of the field of play to the other. 

(4) EJiWo jUittadi.—This is inueb the same as 
hockey. 

(6) jSojwwndei' fupu or feficri lcafc^- ^Tbis is much the 
same as hop-scotch. 

The following divisions are marked out on the ground 
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This game is generally played by two boys. One boy 
takes a piece of broken earthenware called thikri, 
and standing near the first division throw's the 
thikri into division No. 1, He then hops on 
one foot into this division and tries to'kick ont 
the tftiAri which must pass over the smaller end of 
the whole rectangle towards A. Ho then hops out 
and throwing the thikri again into division 
No. 2 tries to do the same as before and continues 
to go on in the order marked on the plan; he loses 
his turn when either the is not kicked out 
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clean or ^es out over the longer end of the rect* 
angle. DiTiatons Kob. 4 and 5 are for rest; wlieti a 
player lias reached division No. C he has to take a 
rest every time in hopping backwards and for¬ 
wards with his two feet resting in the two divisions ; 
when a player has reached division No. 10 end has 
succeeded in kicking out the thikn, he places it at B 
on the other side of the rectangle and holding it on 
his raised foot tries to hop out of all the divisions. 
If he succ^da in getting out of all the diviaions with¬ 
out alloiA'iug the thikri to drop he wins the 1st divi¬ 
sion into whit^ the 2nd player cannot now place 
his foot in hopping. The game goes on until one of 
the players sncceeds in winning so many divisions 
that it becomes impossible for the other player to 
hop across. 

(6) Bdyidef hiUa .—A circle is drawn on the ground. One 

boy sits down at the centre holding one end of a rope 
or more often a turban, while another taking bold of 
the other end runs round the circumference. The 
rest of the players stand outside the circle and try 
to enter the circle one by one and strike tbe boy 
at the centre with the hand r meanwhile the boy 
running on the circumference tries to catch the 
striker. If he succeeds in catching the striker then 
the boy caught takes his seat at the centre and the 
boy at the centre goes to the circumference, while 
the boy at the circumference goes out and joins the 
rest of the players outside the circle. 

(7) Lukan mickchL —Tins is very much the same as the 

English game of ** Hide and seek.” 

(B) Kora chupahi, —This is the same as the English came 
of ** Drop the handkerchief,** 

(B) GuHt,—Boya in the hills play * gutli* a kind of 
marbles. A small bole is made in the ground, 
usually against a bank, and the players, stand¬ 
ing some five or six yards off, endeavour to 
throw some roundish object, such as an afmomi 
or a walnut into the hole ; the boy who gets his 
almond or w'ulnut into the hole collects those of 
the unsuccessful players and throws them all 
together at the hole ; those which fall in he letains. 
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73. The following fonng of addicHs ate in vogno among 
the chief tribes of the District:— 

Bajput (saporior)—ifiaw ji, W TAaiur ji. 

Bajpat {inferioir)— (7fcauiftri ji. 

Pfithan— Stthib or CAatKari 

SoAii to a tme Sikli of good poaition: ChtuShH ji to 
others. 

Brahman—MflAant ji\ Pondil ji, Diwan ;f, Parohii ji* 

Khatri—tala ji, Diwan ji, Sk(A ji. 

Banin— Lala jit Shah ji* 

Bedi—Bflipn ji- 
Oajar—CAawdAn ji- 
Jlogbal—AXiwi 


CHAPTER II.-ECONOMIC. 

Section A.^^Agiicultui'Ct inclnding Irrigation. 

74 , The conditiona of agricultare vary widely in different Qtaiimicoii 
parta of the district; owing to the submontane character and 
favourable rainfall of th® greater part of it, the dbtinction which 
prevails in the centre of the province between irrigated and un- 
irrigated lands ie of less importance, although it must always 

form the main difference between soils, 

75. The Fathankot Tabsil ts the most varied part of the Fatbaqkot, 
district. About five miles north-east of Fathankot the outlying 

spurs of the foot-hills are encountered, and from this to the Snili 
Dhar, 16 miles as the crow flies, the ground is broken up by low 
hills, the main ranges of which run across from the Bavi to the tIw mV 
Cbakki in parallel ridges, of which the chief are^ the Saili Dhar 
on the Chamba boundary, the Dalla Dhar, with its continaation 
the Kag Dbar, and tho Itatta Dhar or outer range. The highest 
point atiamed by these ranges is at the trigonometrical station 
on the Dalla Dhar, of w’hich the altitude a^ve the sea level ta 
2,772 feet. Between the two first ranges there is a fairly fortilo 
valley about five miles wide, w*hich on the Ravi flattens out into 
the Sarli-Phangotab plain which forms so marked a feature in 
the landscape seen from Dalhonsie, The rest of the hill circle 
is very broken and covered with scrub jangle, with here and 
there a few chit trees, and the soil is of a very poor character. 

The surface is nowhere very rich, and where the flat beds of 
sandstone closely underlie the surface the crops can only survive 
if helped out by frequent and timely showers of rain. I’he cross* 
ranges of hills at close intervals prevent tho formation of any 
oonsiderable slreams, while the few torrents that exist have cut 
deep beds through the soft strata by which they rapidly dis¬ 
charge their waters into the Ravi or Chakki, as the case may bo, 
and 60 remain for tho greater part of the year mere dry boulder 
beds. In this circle with its stony soil, agriculture is confined 
to the lands immediately surrounding the scattered homesteads, 
to the stretches of stilT clay w'hich produce only rice, to the occa¬ 
sional plateaus of fairly fertile land and to tho terraces which the 
people have laboriously cut out of the hiU side. Irrigation js 
practically uon-emtent, but the circlo benefits by sharing in 
tho lieavier rainfall of the upper liilla which it adjoins. Below 
the outermost range of low hills is found the Kandi tract, much TbsKandi, 
of it covered to all appearance wnth large water-worn pebbles ; 
yet the Kandi wheat is famous, and it is said that Maharaja 

li 
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Hanjit Singh used to insist on Hoar mndo ol the nhent of thb 
tract. The southern portion of the present Kandi circle is watered 
by two systems of kulila, known as the upper Chakki kuhls, of 
which the Mamun is the cliJef, and the Lower Chakki kuhls, of 
which the Dhangu waters a considerable area. Cane and rice 
are raised ahore and around Fathankot, bat there is not sufficient 
water for rice in the Dhangu kuhh and cotton takes its place in 
these ^ullages. Westward of theso lies tlio Shah-Nahvi consisting 
of strips on each side of the Bari Doab Canal: where not canal- 
irrigated the soil is poor and infertile. Further west is the Bet 
Ea-vi, a river kkatUt of the usual fertile typo: only the villages 
to the west are inundated to any extent by the river floods. In 
the Doab between the Ujh and the Itavi lies the Chak Andhar 
amply irrigated by the reticulation of kahls from the Bavi and 
its tributaries. Kast of the Andhar and much resembling it is 
Til* Rfttiiuti. the Pathanti, watered by the Badshahi Canal, which is owned 
by the irrigating villages in common. 

SbiUiMgtriL ' 76. The centre of the trans-navi tahsil of Shakargarh is 

a level plain, well-irrigated in the Dorp circle to the u^st where 
Mtj Tiititik. it is furthest from the hills, and to the east in the Paintla, 
which is old alluvial from the Ujb, sufficiently moistened by the 
constant rainfall. To the west,the highlands of the Bharrori, 
where there is no well-irrigation, depend almost entirely upon 
rain and the moisture wliich is retained in the valleys of the 
torrents, hut the arid and denuded soil of these uplands is very 
different to tlie soft alluvial of the Paintla and demands a much 
heavier rainfall. The Bharrari is not, as might be supposed 
from a glance at the map, a portion of the direct slope from the 
Himalaya to the plains, but contains a more or less distinct 
watershed of its own, which follows the northern houndary, 
Along this rounded stones ure frequent, and in one or two places, as 
at llasrur, soft sandstone crops out. The ridge, tliough not much 
denuded, is perhaps a continuation of the Siwaliks, which would 
explain the similarity of some of the peculiar characteristics of 
this tract and the Hoshiarpur District. At any rate the soil ami 
people are quite anlike those found in the adjoining tahsils of 
Pathankot and Gurdaspur. From this watershed the country 
slopes rapidly south-uest and the drainage lines soon out deep 
beds for themselves through the friable soil and form sandy- 
bedded torrents. These are joined by smaller lateral nalas, 
and BO the tract is terrribly cut up in places by ravines. The 
surface soil is washed off into these, leaving exposed fho subsoil, 
which consists mainly of a hard reddish cloy of a very sterile chu- 
racier. In places (here are fertile denressions as in the valleys 
of the Ilodlu and Dehr, and in the beds of the main streams 
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there are considerable strips of good moist land which produce 
fine crops. Here and there the uplands have escaped too rapid _L' 
denudation, and there are stretches of fair rain soils. To the Apicnlp 
south of the tahsf] lies the Bet Ra^T inundated in its upper part? 
by the Ujh with inferior fertilising q^ualities to the Bavi, and in 
its lower by the Ravi. 

77. The two tahsils of Gurdaspur and Batala have much ^b“SjL 
the same characteristics and approximate much more closely than 
do the other two tahsils to the conditions which obtain in the 
ordinary plains district. On the one side the Ravi and on the 
other the Beas pro^'ide a strip of rich ahuvial, but in Gurdaspur Tii«neti 
the general resemblance is broken by the great Kahnuwan Chambh ^ 
which has already been described in paragraph 11. 

Raised above the Beas alluvial is the Ban gar or upland tract 
of the Bari Doab. Its eastern boundary is marked by the liigh 
western bank of the Beas, known locally as the dAuiu, which is 
one of the curious features of the district. Running straight down 
from north to south from the village of Gharota in Pathaukot 
to Khokuwal in Bat ala, it forma the boundary between the low 
lands of the Beas valley and the upland tract. 51)0 average 
height is about SO feet. To the north the soil is sti^ red clay 
covered in places with rounded pebbles, which, however, are not 
found below Mari Fan wan. Further south the soil is lighter 
and more easily cut up. Down to the northern border of the 
Batala Talisil tha Beas now runs at n distance of some miles from 
the high bank, the clay has been cut through by the raiufait, 
and numerous ravines have been formed. In Batala the inter* 
vening lowlands are much narrower, and in some places the river 
actually touches the foot of the high bank, which in such places 
is almost perpendicular. From this high bank the plain slopes 
gradually towards the south'West. At first the Bangar tract 
is very narrow, but rapidly increases in width until it occupies 
the ivbole space between the valley of the Ravi and Boas. In 
the north of the Gurdaspnr Tahsil the Bangar is irrigated and xhaBangiiL 
forms part of the Nahri circle : to the south, and extending into 
Batala, is the Bangar circle remarkable in both tahaila for its 
fertility, the way in which it retains the moisture and the great 
depth of water; with good rain this is an exceptionally produce 
five tract. Further westward, the Nahri circle in each tahsil 
is of like character to the Bangar, but more favoured by reason of 
their canal and well irrigation : the Bari Doab Canal runs through 
the centre of them in n south-westerly direction, w'ater is near the 
surface, wells are frequent, and would be more bo but for the gift 
of canal water. 
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CHAP. Between the Nahri circle and the Bet Bavi are the Maira 

Kiran circles, a tract more or lesa under the influence oi the Kiran 
Agriral- stream, along the banks of which lie strips of sour laud always 
liable to Bsline efflorescence. This hecomos less as the distance 
Thfl fstream increases and wells become common i though 

imiL elayey, this ifi ^ Dot mfcsrtilo tract* 

ejrtumor ffjjg pyptflniB of Cultivation ere delermined with refer- 

BDd^Ktlum ecce to facilities for irrigation or expectation of rainfoU, the 
■t«i floption whether clay, loam or sand predominate in the soil, and 
loiiL*”'®* the amount of manure available, 

79, Irrigated lands are usually reserved for cane, rice, and 
wheat, and in Batala to some extent for maize also. Cane fol¬ 
lows eane on alluvial land, and even on good nahri or cfialii land, 
flud then it occupies tho ground for two harvests. Elsewhere 
various & 3 ‘st 6 iDB o£ rotation arc stJC^h as wh©at, rfiari 

follow cane, wheat; or wheat, cane, maize ; or cJiari, cane, cotton ; 
but, whatever sjatem of rotation is follow'ed, the land muBt be 
ploughed ai often as possible, and heavily manured Just before 
tlie plantiDg, except, of course, in alluvial land where the adt 
acts as manure« The stifier soils are put under ricei but tins - 
crop is grown muinly in Pathtinkot and Gurdaspur : in tb© latter 
tahsil the land ia then left fallow for a harvest, but in the former 
the custom prevails of putting in a wheat crop, the results of 
which are generally extremely poor : the land is allowed no rest, 
for rice and wheat follow each other without a break. With 
the exception of a very few villages, Bari Doab Canal wmter is 
only given in the khanf harvest and the bulk of irrigated wheat 
is therefore well watered. Except in Batata, whore most wheat 
on irrigated lands has to bo helped out by w'orkmgtho wells, 
the zamindar alw'ays hopes to mature hia wheat without water¬ 
ing and in years of favourable rainfall vrill often succeed in doing 
so. 

Where canal water is available it can be put upon soils with 
R considerable admixture of sand, and silt will^ gradually leaven 
the sand. Well water, on tho other hand, having no silt cannot 
be used on really sandy soils as the water is too quickly ab¬ 
sorbed. 

^ On^riga gQ^ jjj unlrrigated soils tlia tkj<tsli system of cultivation 
* ia followed almost everywhere ; a rabi crop is succeeded immedi¬ 
ately by a kharif crop and the field is then left fallow for a ^ear. 
Only in a few cases is a longer period of fellow allowed, here 
the productive power of the land has manifestly declined more 
time for recuperation may be given. In one case recently the 
owner of such a field applied to the Deputy Director of Agriculture 
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who subjected the field to deep ploughing: the effect of the treat¬ 
ment waa very successful. In the very poorest soils, Buch as 
some of the Dhaia Bet lands to the north of the Gurdaspur TahsiJ, 
it is not possible to take crops off the land more often than once 
every two or three years. One crop in every fourth year isjn 
fact the general rule in the " but " or terraced fields of the hill 
circle. Similarly in the Kahnuwan Chambh, except in newly 
reclaimed land, it is the customio take one crop of rice and then 
allow the field to lie unsown for three years before rice is again 
put in. In all these cases a kharif crop is usually selected, as 
the monsoon rainfall gives it more chaoce than it would have in 
the lesser rainfall of the cold weather. In the Bet Kavi cireiGS 
roaisw is followed by wheat continuously year after year or else 
wheat is followed by wheat with no kharif crop intervening. 
The fertilising prope’rtics of river silt account for the former 
practice, end tho fact that lands subject to heavy flooding cannot 
be cropped in the kharif is the cause of the latter. 

81. Tho value of manure is thoroughly recognised, and 
manuring is constantly practised, being only limited by the 
amount available. Irrigated lands are maniued as inuch as 
tioEsible,about 200 maunds per aero being the estimate for land 
constantly manured. The outfields can onlv bo manured when 
there is a sufficiency. Tho better soils got it about onco ©voi^ 
three years, but in deciding whether to manure a nartienlar held 
or not, the zaimndar is guided by the amount of exhaustion which 
the soil shews. The more distant fields and the hghtest sandy 
soils will hardly over be manured. Eoughly speaking, about ith to 
4th of tho lands of an average village get manured aimually 
Gane and cotton lands will have the first claim, then nee and 
wheat: for the two former February and March are the months 
for manuring, for rice a little later and for wheat September and 

October, 

82. The sowing and harvesting of tho principal staples 
of the district take place at the following seasons 
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03, Tie follOTving are some of tie agricultural implementfl 
SiuiJicniMij. eemmonly used in this district:—• 


nacular na>nf. 


2)eic^pfima 

Hal 

* p 

Flougb^ 

pBnna 

a.a 

The upper portion of the plough to which 
the foke is faatciied^ 

Ettl 

a ■ 

The ploughsh&ro. 

FhaU 

4^1 

The iron poLnt of the pletigbshAre, 

Euada 

* a 

The Attacbmonl whi^^h keepi the pkab 
in place. 

JaBgi 

** 

The handle of the plougha 

Jua 

* * 

The joke. 

UrUui 

P.4' 

The pegi on the yokop 

Phat 

i p 

The wooden bare of the yoke; 

Panjali 

. 4 

The lower bar of the yoke« 

Jotan 

i a 

The rupee attached to the uriian to keep 
the bnllockfl under theyoke^ 

Nobn 

Iu4 

A leather Birap or rope nied to fasten the 
yoke to the hah 

Killi 

• * * 

A peg to which the n^hn ia attached ^ 

6auU 

ibJ 

A whip lor driving oxon. It had a woodaii 
bandU aud ioathar ladb. 
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CHAF. 

U-A. 

SobagA 


The clod-croelior—a flat lnnnionUl 

boam Roma 10 iuchea hto^d and abont 

8 long. 

Agrical. 

tare- 

AsriEoitiml 

Bail 

-a 

Ropes to wUob the tohaga is atUched 
the yoke* 


Kun 

H ■■ 

Wooden pegs at either end of the tohagiM^ 


Kali 

w ♦ 

Boed-diill: ekewhwero caUed oma- 


Bolna 

4 ■ 

Sagarcane prees. 


Chati 

*' ■ 

The earthen vceaeb need to coUeot the cnoo 
juice. 


Saraha 

■ 

A largo Ehallow Cron pan in which the cane 
jnice [a boiled. 


Boa 

■ m 

The T-shaped imptcmcnt aeed to etir tho 
boiling joice. 


GaDd 

■ -# 

The earthen Teasel in which tho bidb of gnr 
are prepared. 


Thapi 

■ 

The LnfltmmoDt used in making the baLb 
of guTm 


Parcbbi 

■ « 

Deed in. peeling tha cano- 


Bamba 

- ' 

A flat iron spud with sharp edge and abort 
handloj osed to dig up grass roota and 
weedsi 


Ganda^a 

» 4 

A chopper with a wooden hutdle oeed to 
chop fodder. 


Batri 

« 4 

A toothed sickle. 


Gad da 

% A 

Cart. 


Kohori 

¥ ¥ 

Axe. 


Taogat 

9 ¥ 

A net for tAuja* 


Paraia 

¥ ¥ 

A goad. 


Kaasi 

■ ¥ 

A apade. 


Tangli 

■m M 

A three-pronged pitobforfc* 


Khurpa 

• * 

A ahort-handlcd spade^ 


Jandra 


A rake. 


Cliaj 


A winnowing fan. 


Sang# 


A two-pronged fork for handling aheares. 


Fballa 

+1 

The bundle oC thorns and stonee need for 
threshing. 


TaDgli 

a.* 

A six-pronged ahoTcl used to get grain into 
heaps. 


Chbika 


The muJt^lo on tho which Lreadeth 

out tho com." 


Kbopa 


Leather blinkers used on tho oxen when 
throabing. 
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Manni 

GhomaoJ 

Gbanl 


Dsi^pttcn* 

A irto^an for watching crops. 

4« A BliDg for (ho disf^hargo of day pelJeta 
mod to frighteD birdii frcm crops and 
Imit trceflp 

.. AnoilmiUi 


FopalAtiOQ 
damaged (a 
« dep«ndE?iit 
DO ftfricuK 
tcit^ 


Af^ciiltnr^L 


€ropi of tho 
T&li^ 


84. The subject of population engaged in and dependent 
on agriculttu*© boa been touched on in paragraph 65, An en¬ 
deavour has been made on page 495 of the Genans Report of 
1911 to estimate the true proportion of persona who aubaist on 
agriculturo in the Punjab as a whole. The result is not very con- 
vinciug, and no attempt to disentangle primary from secondary 
sources of Eubsistenoe among the numerous personsj whose liveli¬ 
hood depends partly on agriculture, has been attempted aa 
regards this district; apart from these, 52 per cent, are wholly 
dependent on agriculture. 

B5. Agricultural labonrera are drawn from numerous clasaesi 
and when the wheat harvest ripens suddenly over the whole 
countryside any one who chooses may earn a substantial w-ago 
by engaging as a harvester. Most of the village menials will turn 
out to gain the sheaf which is the usaal day’s wage for a harvester ; 
from Jammu and adjoining tracts, where work is not so plentiful, 
men will come to work at the harvest and the employes in niilla 
will desert or beg to he let off for the same purpose. The ordinary 
agricultural labourer, however, is the Ghuhra, Ghamar, Dumna, 
or Megh of the village. In an increasing number of villages 
this menial class is declining in numbers : quite apart from plague 
mortality, the main cause of the decrease is the increasing in- 
depondenco of the menials who now exhibit little disinclination 
to go off and earn their living elsewhere, in factories, in towns 
or in the canal colonics, where daily labour is Wghly paid. Many 
have themselves become landowners. In some of the poorer 
villages of the Shakargarh and Fathankot Tahsils, especially 
whore the owners themselves are of low caste, there are no 
menials at all or else a single family or two ore persuaded to re¬ 
main by various indacemonts. 

86. The Batala Tabsil is the most fav’ourably situated for 
cane-production, and the average outturn per acre is much larger 
than that in any of the three other tahsils. The outtura is 
heaviest on canal-irrigated lands in the Nohri circle, and especi¬ 
ally, according to the last Gazetteer, “in the villages of Marrar 
and’ Dabanwalo, w'her© in good years the kahu cane produces 
as much as 384 sers pakka to the kanal, or 36 maunde au acre. 
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The produce of unirrigated caue is of course JeaSj hut in on© or n.j,/ 

two of the most favoured villages of the Riarki tract, it is ro- 

puted to run to a nmtmd kaeha, or 16 sers to the marJa or 320 

sers a feinaf. The principal kinds of cane groan are the thick- cwp-cttis 

stalked, broad-leaved kiihu, winch is planted mainl^v on canal- T.k. 

irrigated land, but is beginning to extend to chahi and sailab 

lands as well. The outturn of juice from this cane is very large. 

It mcjuires a great deal of water, and so is not suitable for ordi¬ 
nary hoTOvi or chohi soil.” This account is not now accurate. 

Kofm cane is little grown owing to its softnesB and delicacy 
and liability to attacks by insects &nd animals. It has been 
replaced mainly by kafka or a hybrid known as fcaA-B-katfea. It 
is a curious fact tliat canes introduced into the Punjab tend to 
become thin and fibrous after a series of years. !flie variety 
mainly grown on well-lands is that locally loiown as the dhctvvu, 
a fin© cane with a white stalk and broadish leaves, though these 
are not so broad or the stalk so thick as those of the kaku. On 
baruni soils the katha variety, a shorter and thinner cane, with 
narrow leaves and a reddish coloured stem, is chiefly cultivated 
either by itself or mixed with dkuwiu. The outturn of juice is, 
as a rule, smaller than that from either of the other two. varieties, 
but it is a hardier cane, and on good soils yields shakkar instead 
of gur, Khand is only manufactured on the Bcas Bet and b<^© 
of the adjoining Bangar villages. The juice is sold to the Sn- 
gobindpur traders, who convert it into Jfhattd (raw sugar) in the 
usual way at that town during the mouths of April, May and 
June. Pottu is only grow’c for eating round Batala and some 
of the other towns. 

The ratloonSf about 8 inches long, are cut fresh, either from 
standing patches of cane, or more usually from stalks ■which 
have been buried for some weeks. The former practice is only 
followed in the ease of dhaidn^ Kaiha has a much harder skin, 
and requires to be buried for some time to allow this to soften, 
so that the young shoot may come out freely. They are sown 
about 12 inches apart in one furrow, the sower pressing each 
Tattoon in with his foot as he throws down the next. The plougher 
follows and turns over another furrow parallel to that in wmch 
the cane has been planted, and so covers tho raHoon. The whole 
field is then levelled with the sofiaga. The cane tops (o^) are 
never used for planting in this tahsil, but when chopped up ^d 
mixed with senji form the main food of the cattle from Decemter 
to February. The planting goes on all through March arid the 
early part of April, and the manuring is done in the end of Feb¬ 
ruary and early part of March, Bain at this season is most 
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essential to eoaiir© a good crop, and on irrigated lands a good 
shoNveror two at tlieend of May or Ijeginningof June is most bene- 
Jicial and brings on the yoang shoots. Weeding and hoeing 
are carried on as often as the people cati find time all throngb 
the early hot weather until the canes grow too high to admit 
of this. The weeding interferes nith the getting in of the rabif 
and the wheat is often damaged by rain or fire by being allowed 
to lie long on the tbreahing-fioor. Cutting commences by about 
the 10th of Koyembet, and from that time up to the end of 
March the sugar-mills are busy day and night. Wooden-mills 
used to be universal, but hardly one is now to be seen. Iron roller- 
mills were introduced in the late eighties and found immediate 
favour, so that there w'Cr© in 1889 1,667 of these mlllfi at work 
in the Batala Tahsil, as against 1,661 of the old w'ooden pattern. 
The only advantage of the wooden over'the iron-miU is that 
it does not break and spoil the pachhi or cane>fibres required 
for well ropes, though the people say that the juice was also 
clearer and cleaner from the wooden machine. The iron-mill 
can be worked with two pairs of oxen and two boys, or a woman 
and boy. Thft old wooden mill required four yoke of oxen and 
five men at least, and the labour of twisting and pushing through 
the canes wae great, and often dangerous, while the men em- 
ployed on it had to be freely fed with the raw juice to keep them 
up to the work. Both mills can work out about a kanal or one-tenth 
of an acre of average cane in the working day of 8 poftars, so 
that it can readily be seen what a saving of trouble and ex|}ense 
has resulted to the people from the introduction of the iron* 
mills. The cost of these has fallen from Es. 80 in 1885 to a price 
w'hich varies from Hs. 20 to Bs. 70 (according to quality and 
number of rollers) at present. 

The true iarani eane is almost all grown in the Eiarki tract 
of the Bangar circles of the Batala and Gtirdaspur Tahsils to the 
north of the Batala-Srigobindpur road and to the east of the 
Kasur branch, and in a few villages in the extreme north of the 
Eastern Nahri. The rest ^ of the unirrigated cano in the latter 
circle and in the Bet Eavi is grown on lands. The finest 

cane is grown in the Nahri circle and in parts of the Bangor. 
The percentage of area is highest in the Bet llavi circle, but the 
cane is not so good. 

87. The other kharif crops may be passed over briefly. 
The bulk of the area is under rice, maize, moth, mnsh and fodder 
for cattle. Moat rice is grown near the two rivers, and especially 
in the low-lying Kiran lands. Jbojia does well in the southern 
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villBges of the Nahn crrcfe acd on the Kiran ; elsewhere dkan, CHAP, 
a poorer variety, la sown, JJ** - 

The average area under efion and fodder crops la noticeably 
large. Except in the Bets of the two rivers there is very little otkar flt«pi 
grazing ground, but apart from this there is a great demand for “ 8“^ 
fodder from the non-agricultural classes and in the towns, where 
chari finds a ready and profitable sale. 

ilfosh is grown mainly in the east of the Bangar circle and 
on the Dhata, the Eiarki tract being especially suited to it. flie 
grain is in much demand tor the favoorit© dish of " kedgeree,'* 
and IB largely exported to Jullundur and elBowhere. 

Moih does well in the sandy \dilages on the ridges in the 
Bangar, and near the Dehr Chhambh and Kiran, 

The o^ilseeds are and (orio; the latter is an extra kharif 
crop, and is mainly grown where the irrigation is copious. The til 
is grovi-n with moih and and very rarely as a separate crop. 

It pays well as a ready-money staple, and has increased in popu¬ 
larity during the last twenty years. 

Cotton is not a common crop, and only occupies two per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. The reason why it^ is uot 
more grown seems to be that it is sown and requires attention 
just when the cane demandB.,^!! the energies of the former ; and 
as it occupies the land for the same period, and can only be suc- 
cessfull^ ^own under similar conditions as to soil, rainfall and 
cultivation, be naturally prefers to keep his land for the more 
valuable staple, and only grows enough cotton for home con¬ 
sumption. 

^ Of the rabi crops wheat is by far the most important. The 
average percentage of area under this crop^—26—appears com' 
paratively small, but it must be remembered that the main staple 
in the Eastern Nairn and Bangar circles is bherrara, a mixture 
of wheal and gram, which occupies 25 and 18 per cent, of the area 
in those circles, respectively. The bulk of this mixed crop is 
wheat, as the gram is grown on the off-chance of a very dry 
spring; so that wheat more truly represents about one-thinl of 
the total area harvested. 

In the Bangar and on unirrigated lauds general^ the country 
rod wheat (l«f kanak) is grown, and the beardless Englisb whe^ 
or as it Is called, i,<i beginning to find favour in parts, 

but is not so common here as it is u Pathankot. Where irrigation 
is easy, and especially in the Fatebgarh directron, vadanak is 
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mueli fiown, but the graiti generally sells for a scr in the rupee 
cheaper, and the flour is said not to have the same muBcle-forming 
properties as that of ordinary red wheat. Very little barley is 
groTs-n, and what there is is mostly a vadk crop, following rice 
or maize in the three western circles where irrigation is most 
extended. It is largely used for fodder. (wheat and 

barley) and gram are not thought much of. Bh^ar (barley and 
massar) does well in low-lying lands, and is the first crop tried, 
as a rule, on new alluvion. 

Contrary to the practice further down the Manjha hardly 
any rape is gro^- heavy showers we have in Februai^, 
when the crop is in flower, are said to prevent its being a success, 
but what little ia grown in the eastern Baugar seems to do well. 

Senji ia the main fodder raised, grown in moist land either 
by itself or amongst the standing cotton stalks, ^ Maina, another 
form of trefoil, grows self-sowTi on canal-irrigated lands, A 
great deal of issown throughout the tahsil and near towns 
is freely sold, 

88. As to the character of the staples grown and the system 
of farming, the remarks on Batala apply to Gurdaspur. Cane 
is still the most profitable crop, though rice commences to compete 
for first place. In the south of the tahsil near Ghuman the cane 
is quite equal to that of Batala, but in the north the quality falls 
off. The kaiha and dhaul% varieties are grown everywhere, 
1T,000 acres of cane are grown in each talisil, but of this 48 per 
cent, is umrrigated in Gurdaspur against 9 per cent, in Batala. 


The chief varieties of rice grown are heganti (a fine white 
variety), jhom (a large coarse-grained staple mainly cultivated 
on canal and chambh lands), munji (a coarse red kind), and juiAt 
{ft very poor quality). Some basmati, a fine scented white rice, 
is still grown near Tulibpur Pindori and in some other villages, 
but it is rare, and does not do so as well as in Kangra or Pathankot, 
The maize of both Bet circles is very good, and the staple appears 
to be still growing in favour. 


Til is largely grown in the Nahri and Maira Kirati circles, 
and does well on light rnintru soils. 


The red wheat is the chief variety, bat to the north of the 
tahsil the beardless or English kind is common. The vadanak 
or giant wheat is not much grown. The other staples do not 
call for special remark, 

„( 89 . The absence of canals accounts for the higher propor- 

tion of rabi crops in the Shakargarh Tahsil, The relative excess 
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of kharif crops in the Paintia la due to the greater amount of lice ceaf< 
and cotton there. Hl5' 

The area tinder cane ia lesa than in the other plains tahsilsj 
as very little of tliis can be groivn in the Bbarrari. It does Cropi 
wonderfully well in the Darp, however, and some of the Bet ^-1^' 
villages adjoining that circle. The varieties grown are the 
dhauZu and hatha. The total area is 11,000 acres, but of this 
over 98 per cent, is recorded as unirrigated against 48 per cent, 
in Gurdaspur and 9 per cent, in Batata; this clearly showa the 
different character of the tract. 

The area under cotton is much larger, as might be expected, 
since this crop does not require such constant irrigation as cane. 

It does very w^ell in the Bharrari in good years, and the staple 
is finer than that grown elsewhere in the district 

The area under maize has increased enormously since 1865, 
and the crop now' represents one-hftb of the whole hharif har¬ 
vest. 

Rice is of course lesa grown than in Gurdaspur, as there is 
no canal. A good deal of begami is cultivated in the Famtla 
Eobi lands, but elsewhere the poorer varieties only are grown. 

Millets and pulses naturally predominate in the Bharrari, 
a special feature of which circle is the large area under hajra, 
some 6,000 acres, although this is a grain w'hich is hardly culti¬ 
vated at all elsewhere in the district. 

Of the l-abi crops w^heat is the most important. The crop 
does very well in the Bet, where 40 per cent, of the area is so 
cultivated. The ordinary variety grown is the common country 
red wheat, w'hich does best without irrigation where the air is 
not naturally moist. 

In the other circles the area of wheat is not so large, and in 
the Paintia and Darp a good deal of barley and wheat and 
barley is growm as a second crop after rice, &c., while in the 
Bharrari the insecurity of the seasons renders necessary a large 
resort to the inferior but hardier grain. 

Gram and w'hoat and gram curiously enough are hardly 
grown at all. Probably the clay soils in the Bharrari do not 
suit the crop. 

Fodder for cattle is increasingly growm, hut it does not bulk 
so largely in this tahsil as in Batala and Gurdaspur owing to the 
larger grazing-grounds and the absence of towns. 
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Of the other crops there is not much to be said. Little til 
is grown, though it ia a very favourite crop across the river. The 
fioils are probably either too moist or too stiff to suit it. Rape is 
not in fa^'our, but a good deal of its congener, torio, is ip'own in 
the kharif. Little hemp ia cultivated for want of tnoistnre in 
the air, and there are no special crops such as are to be found in 
the Pathankot TahsiL 


Coublv- 

ts^ppinit iitd 
faUnmid 

Tk\uSL 


90. One feature in the returns which attracts notice 
is the very large double-cropped area which stands at 113 per 
cent, as against 109 in Gurdaspur and 108 in Bata!a. In the 
Andhar and Pathanti this rises as high as 141 and 131 percent., 
respectively. This result is of eourse mainlj^ due to the large 
proportion of the area in these circles which is irrigated by pri¬ 
vate canals, on which the rice crop is ordinarily followed by a poor 
crop of wheat, barley or sarson. This fact also explains the high 
proportion of kharif crops grown, which is larger in this tahsil 
than in any of the Cii-Eavi eub-divisions. The percentage of 
failure is also higher in Pathankot, and rises to 19 per cent, in 
the hill oircie, a result which is largely due to the attempts to 
take crops off the most inferior soils, and to frequent failures of 
the rice crop. Except in this and the Kandi circle, however, the 
crops are fairly secure, and, considering the large extent to which 
double-cropping is carried, the percentage of failure is small. In 
the hill circle a aerioua failure of one or other harvest must be 
looked for at least once in four years. 


The ligures for the tahsil are interesting as proving that 
double-cropping is not always a sure index of gieaf productive 
capacity. It is carried to an extraordinary extent here, and 
yet the gross outturn per acre in the year is certainly much 
inferior to that in Batala %vhere the ekfasli system is mainly 
practised. 

The percentage of cane has fallen, and practically none is 
grown in the hill circle. The only variety cultivated to any ex¬ 
tent is the thiU'Stalked kaiha. The crop is as a rule a poor one, 
and the average outturn of ^ur is not one-half what it is in Batala 
or even in Gurdaspur. The average price paid by the Sujanpur 
Sugar-works Company amounted to Ea, 22-9-1 an acre t’wenty 
years ago, and that paid for the hve years ending 1908-09 was 
only Bs. 31-3-0 an acre. 

vieM*. 91. As might be expected from the varying characteristics 

of the tract, the yield of the different crops varies enormously 
not only in different parte of the district, but also for different 
classes of soil, and any attempt to strike an average for the 
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whole district or for any one tahsil wonM only have misleading ohJlP. 

results^ i as it is* the outtorn fixed for each asseasment oiiclo in 

the Bssesament reports of the recent Settlement can only be ignfini- 

rough averages, and the actual yields vary greatly even from one 

village to another in the same circle- The table below shews 

the highest and lowest yields fixed at the recent settlement for 

the chief crops grown i —- 
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yields are generally highest in the irrigated circles of 
the Gurdaspur and Batala Tahsils and universally lowest in the 
hill circle of the Pathankot Tahsil which contains the worst class 
of unirrigated soil in the district. Details will be found in the 
various assessment reports. 


^ ..3?: JPie ^iiitivated area of the district was 819,328 acres 

m 1872, 837,207 acres in 1891 and 824,202 acres in 19H. The 
decline in cultivation during the last 20 years is therefore 1*5 
per cent. In the liighly•cultivated tahsils of Gurdaspur and 
Batala there is little room fot extension, and in the former theie 
has been practically no change since 1891: in Batala there has 
been a small increase. But in Shakargarh and Pathankot there 
have been decreases of 5*8 and 3*2 pur cent., respectively; all 
the circles in these tahsils contribute to the decline, but the main 
cause has been the destructive action of rivers, chiefly the Ravi 
and the continued formation of ravines in the Bharrari of «Shakar~ 
garh. U^esa the last*iiamed tendency can be stopped by the 
construction of ‘ bauds ' at points where danger threatens, or 
otherwise, further decline in cultivation m the Bharrari most be 
expected. 
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93. The foIloTviug note on agricnitural ImproYementa 
and the Gurdaspur Experimental Farm has been kindly fnmiBhed 
by Mr. Southern, Depntj^ Director of Agriculture, Punjab ^— 

" A Distriat Agiicullurjil Aesoolation haa hmn lormf^d, ooinpoaed 

cf leading landowners of tbe district and Preeldente of Co-operative Credit ^ 
Booiotics. The Aseociation meets ovary nix meintba at the Gnrdaapqr Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, when the work undertaken by members during the'paBt rix 
monibfl ifl diacuBsed and fresh work ia allotted. An Agricullarat 'Assistant 
has hoaa placed at the disposal of the Association by the AgriouHnml 
Department, and his duty is to viait members and help them as far as 
poasibler explaining the use of new ploughaj methods of cultivation, etc. 

The AsBOciation Ls confining its attention at present mainly to a trial 
ol improved agricultural implemeuta and selected wheat seed. The Agricultural 
Depart ment enp plies ploughs and hartewa free on loan to members and selected 
seed at slightly ovor market rates- The implomenta are winning popularity, 
and one bank huB already purchased some of the more expensive ploughs and 
hanowfi lor the nso of its members, while another is etoeking cheap piongha for 
aale. The selected wheat seed baa also done well, and Co-operative Credii 
Societies aro now discussing how they can commence the buBinc-si of starting 
seed farms for the supply of selected seed to their members. 

Hombers are shown round tbo Experimental Farm at each half-yearly 
meeting and ao keep in touch with the work going on there. Atubewelb 
which haa recently been sunk on the Farm and from which the chahi area ie 
irrigated, has arouBod much interest- This well gives a diechaige of £2^000 
gallons per hour, sufficient to imgato 159 acres of land^ A more efficient 
type of pump and engine than is in use at pre-^nt ie beiDg obtained, and it 
this proves satisfactory, aomi mombora intend to sink similar wells co-opera¬ 
tively m their villagea. In a district like this where the co-operative credit 
movement has made such headway^ it ii a hopeJnl sign that Co-operative 
Credit Bocieties are mtexcBting themselveB in the work of agrioulturdkl improve- 
m^t and working band-m^hand with the Department of Agricullure for that 
end/^ 

94. At Gurdagput itself an ExperimentaJ Farm of 100 
acres tinder the management of the Agricultural Department 
was opened in October 1910. The Farm is diTided into tow dis¬ 
tinct areas—5^1 acres of chaihi land and 60 acres of tnrani 
On the chaki area the main subject of experiment is the 
sugarcane crop, and an effort is being made to improve 
this by the introduction of better varieties of canes from 
other parts of India and exotic varieties from other countries. 
Punjab canes are also being grown on the Madras Sugarcane* 
breeding Station, where seedlings are being raised with a view 
to crossing them with better varieties and obtaining hybrids, 
which will prove superior to the present canes. The problem 
of cane improvement in this district, where the canes are very 
thin and fibrous would aj^pear at first sight easy, but with a climate 
so unsuited to cane-cultivation, with its extreme dry beat in the 
summer and frost in the winter, is by no means simple. 
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On the frarani area the possibJlifcj of increaaiog the fertility 
and moiature-holding capacity of soila is nnder mvestigation. 

From the r^uUa of the first three years' 'work it appears that 
the productivity of barani soils can be greatly increased by means 
of furrow-turning ploughs and spring-tined cultivators. The 
method of the cultivation which has given the best resists is as 
follows:— 

With the help of the winter tiine the land ia plonffbed up and'th&^jtf 
fiompletclf invwrted to a depth of 5 or G inohei, after which the land to 
and receive* the beneficial action of the hot weather Ban, When the mongooD 
breaks the soil io thua able to absorb all the rain and surfase-waeh ia proven ted, 

Uuring the monsoou tho apring'tined esiltivator ie oonalantJy worked after rala 
to copgervo moisture, ronaoTo weeds and conHolidato the seed bed^ and thus 
the land is In an exceUent elate of tilth whon eowlng dme comes round. 
this moans baroitf wheat fiolda have been vei^ greatly iDoreaaed. 

Beed-seloetion of wheat is also being carried out on the boronf area. A 
servey has been made of the distriot wheats, and the diflerunt varioliee com¬ 
monly grown mixed in the dint tic I have been separated ont and the pure 
strains tested alongside each other. The two varieties whieh have so far 
proved best are now being distribilled to Co-operatira Banks for propagatioii 
on seed faring and distribution to memborg." 

95. Tbc faculties offered by the Laud Improvenicnt Loans ijn'd fm- 
Act are taken little advantage of in this diatriet: a few lonne 

are granted annually for the sinking of wells, but ordinarily 
the people are well enough off to be able to arrange for carrying 
out small improvementg without assistance} for larger improve¬ 
ments, such as embankments, drains, etc-, they will always 
look to Governn^nt or the District Board to do the work, and 
to pay for it. During the last ten years no loans have been 
given for any purpose but well-sin king. 

96. Similarly the stability of agriculttiral conditions tn AnKmirn- 
the district lead to few Joans nnder tho Agriculturista Loans 2 cl 
A ct being granted; when the rains fail and tho udvautagea of 

the Act are brought specially to the people“^s notice, there is 
plenty of readiness to take loans; this waa especially the case 
after the very poor monsoou of 1907, Recoveries under both 
Acts are easily made. 

97. The first agricultural co-operative societies in the Gur- Agrirntiiirit 
daspur District Tvero started early in 1006 : by Jlarch in that year hatk». 
there were 65 at work, and from the beginning they promieed 

well, thoir foundation being in all cases duo to the intelligent and 
spontaneous approval of the people. The Bn tala and Gurdas- 
pur Tahsils led the way, and the history of their societies baa 
been one of unbroken progress. An inauspicious start was made 
in the Shakargarh Tahsil in 1907 owing to tJie misguided zeal 
of a Tahsildar; but this was subsequently rectified, and a fresh 
start made a little later. Dp to 1909 the societies, though among 
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the best in the province, did not inoreose in numbers j in the 
year 1900'1Q, however, iio less thnn 97 new ones wore founded, 
and a District Central Bank was started to give them financial 
assistance. By Jnly 1911 the number of societies had reached 
203, the largest being Bham, with a capital of Hs. 49,000, but 
their expansion had been considerably retarded by un- 
favourahle harvests and the difficulty of financing the 3'‘oangest 
with the help of the Central Bank. Hence the next year 
Iwft? tharked by the foundation of the four union bunks of Gum- 
thala, Kala Afghan an, Bhain and Bhaini Mil wan : they started 
with a capital of two lakhs, and embraced half the societies in 
the districL These Union Banks have become the special feature 
of the co-operative movement in the district: they have Tiot 
conflicted with the Central Bank, but have facilitated the founda 
tioD of many more societies than could otherwise have started. 
In 1912-13 no less than 277 new societies appeared, and S more 
Unions began operations. In point oi numbers the district is 
now first in the province, and in spite of considerable opposition 
from money-lenders, the prospects of the movement are excel¬ 
lent. 

98, So far as secured debt goes, the solvency of the people 
and their improved financial position generally is well illustrated 
by the following extract from the Settlement Eeport of 1912 :— 
Tho principal fignrci fi>r land aold since Jiat Hettlpinent nod now held 

under niorlguge siw ebewn in 
th& margin. Sales are not ab* 
normal: tbs area mortgaged has 
increaEed frotn 18 per cent, to 23 
per cent, only since last settlc- 
uient, but more (bon half of this 
ifl id tbo hands of ether agricul- 
turists. 

The burden of agrionltural 
debt, however, beat gauged 
by a eoinpariBon with redeuip- 
tiona of inurtgageB. In the Griit 
ten yeons after lost eottlemi-nt 
mortgagors we o able to redeem 
on area iijuivalent to only CO 
per cent, of the area which had 
been mortgaged daring the same 
period. There has been a sus¬ 
tained impovement in this 
. , , figare, imtd, ib the quinqueu- . 

nium just closed, we find 7 per cent, of mortgaged cultivation redeemed 
as against C per cent, only mortgaged in the same period. If this process 
eoQlmuos, os may masonabJy be expected, a piogreisive dccreoao in mort¬ 
gaged area may be looked for. 
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The bctea^ la redemptions and the fact that the price «f land has not CHIP, 
on]/ kept ap but increaaod ma/ aaldy be attributed in part at leaat to the bene- II-A. 
ficial effeete of the Alienation of Land Act, the hleaainga of which are (reel/ 
acknowledged by the agrieultu at clajiseii, '* 

If this were nil, the district might ivell be congratulated rndTbtcdTi ci fi 
on its prosperous conditioa generally as regards debt; but un> of fruiti»- 
fortunately there is a large Boating debt, and the effect of the 
Land Alienation Act has been to increase this: the cultivator 
must have ready money, and if he cannot easily mortgage the 
land, he 'will raise money on his crops, his family jewellery or 
his personal seenrity, if this is sufficiently good or the lender is 
complaisant enough. An attempt was made at last settlement 
to ascertain Uie amount of Boating debt in each village, but the 
figures were, not imnaturally , eo hopelessly unreliable that they 
were discarded. In many villages there are poor and unsophis¬ 
ticated land owners who are practically serfs of the money-lender: 
the latter will take the whole of his victim's crops and will allow 
him a mere pittance for necessary expenses, while at the same 
time he takes advantage of his debtor's ignorance to credit him 
with what he chooses in partial satisfaction of the principal sum 
owing or the interest thereon. Among the Rajputs especially, 
quite apart from the ruinous expenditure on marriages, which is re¬ 
ally forced upon them, the carelessness displayed aoout accumulat¬ 
ing debts is amazing. In Shahargarh 'where many of the Hindu 
Rajputs have large holdings their lands have been encumbered 
to an extraordinary extent: the process started no doubt largely 
owing to a feeling that the mortgagor {for the Rajput is very 
reluctant to sell outright) had more than sufficient land for his 
maintenance. But the ease with which debts ate run up is 
by no means a characteristic of the Rajput alone. It is shared 
by every caste, and there are few villages in which a greater or 
lesser number of the land-owners are not under a burden of debt, 
secured or unsecured. Nevertheless, it is certainly true that tho 
average cultivator is slovrly emancipating himself from the morfc- 
gagoo, and the increasing freedom of the land from encumbrance 
IB a salisfactoiy feature of the present position of the agriculturist, 

90, Bates of interest over the district vary according to intwirt. 
the means and position of the borrower and the security offered. 

In the plains the ordinary rate is Rs. 2 per cent, per month or 
24 per cent., but it may go down to half or even a quarter of this, 
if the borrower is of good status : if jewellery or other movable 
security is pledged, the interest will usually be 8 annas, or 6 per 
cent.; this compares very favourably with the 25 per cent, charged 
by the English pawn-broker. Another common rate for tloatiiig 
debt is one pice per rupee per mensem equivalout to 18J per 
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cent, in the hills, this is the most favonrable rats a borrouor can 
expect, and up to double this interest may be taken from clients 
who are much involved or belong to the depressed classes. The 
interest for the period for which the loan is taken is deducted 
from the amount actually paid out to the borrower. Thus for 
a loan of Bs. 50 for six months at 24 per cent, the borrower will 
only get Bs, 44. Grain o0ered in payment of a loan is not credited 
at the prevailing market rate; the lender will only take it at, 
usually, 2 seers more than the market rate. Thus with grain 
at 16 seers per rupee (as between zamindar and kinia) the bor¬ 
rower in return for 20 maunds will only be credited with Bs. 
44-7-0 instead of Ks. 50 : and the reduction may amount to djouble 
this rate. The new Co-operative Credit SMiety in the hiJJs 
lends money at 12| per cent,, and such is the readiness of the 
people to resort to it and their confidence that the return of the 
loan will not be rigidly insisted on if there is real inabilitv to 
pay that they prefer to take fakavi at this rate instead ol taldng 
Government fakavi at 6^ per cent* 

100. The following account of the live-stock of the district 
bag been mostly obtained from the report prepared by Mr. 
Emerson as material for Mr. Stow'^s pamphlet on Cattle and 
Dairying in the Punjab, 1910.'^ 

101. Gurdaspur is essentially an agricultural rather than 
a pastoral district, and in a tract so densely populated conditions 
have never been favourable to cattle-breeding. Only in a few 
scattered tracts, such as the Kahnuwan Chhamb in the Gurdas- 
pur Tahsil, the hill circle of the Falhankot Tahsil and the villages 
surrounding the Dehr Chhamb in the Batala Tahsil, and the 
Bharrari circle ol Shakargarb, are there grazing areas large enoagh 
to tempt the cattle-breeder, and even these tracts (except the 
Bharrari, where the Gujars breed for themselves) ate used 
more by itinerant graziers than by local breBders. Dnring the 
cold weather the Gaddis and Gujars of the Chamba State bring 
their cattle into the Pathankot Tahsil, and during the same season 
Gujars from the Gujrat District graze their cattle in the Chhambs 
of tho Gurdaspur Tahsil. There are no classes of professional 
graziers permanently resident in the district, for, although Gujars 
form 6 per cent, of the population, tho natural fertility of the soil 
induced fhem at an early stage of their local history to give up 
their pastoral pursuit in favour of agriculture, and they aro 
now as careful fanners as any of the purely agricultnral tribes 
of the district. Nevertheless they still retain their traditional 
inclination towards cattle-keeping, and the herds in Gujar villagea 
usually out-number those found elsewhere. 
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102 . The figures for the last three enumeratioas of cattle 
are given in the table below i — ' 


EmimenttoD- 

BuEa Allij 
buUocka. 

Oowt* 


flJDCIU 

tura. 

la 

Yoo-Tig itook. liTfr-itodi- 

isoo 


163,478 

7a,o«3 

33,011 

]07,BZS 

laoi 


l6«,fiLT 

e4.B43 

67,103 

171,157 

IMS 


163,604 


76,742 



The census of 1909 was taken after favourable spring rains, 
immediately following a series of bad yeare, so that with no mark¬ 
ed scarcity of fodder in the neighbouring districts there were 
fewer extraneous cattle present than usual, whilst previous 
scarcity had reduced the purely local stock. Deductions from 
a comparison of the figures can therefore be only very general, 
but there is a clearly defined tendency for the milch-boffalo to 
increase and for the male and young stock to decrease. The 
decrease in the number of cows is due to their replacement by 
the more prodoctive milch-bu^alo. Thia decrease is, under 
Dortnai conditions, unlikely to continue at the same rate, but the 
genera! remarks made above suggest that so long as the prices 
of agricultural produce continue high, the zamindarg, whilst 
keeping a large stock of milch-cattle, will reduce theb male and 
young stock so as to leave as much land as possible available 
for the raising of the more valuable non-fodoer crops. Under 
these circumstancca, home breeding is not likely to extend, nor ”* ^ 
are special efforts to this end likely to meet with any measure 
of success, as there is no scope for the extension of grazing areas 
without throwing out of cultivation valuable agricultural land. 

103. There are at present 27 Hissar and 6 Jhelum bulls in BwwUjis* 
the district, all of which have been supplied by the District Board 
and which are handed over to zaCdars or other responsible persons 
and under their general supervision allowed to wander about 
from village to village. The only other bulls are those let loose 
by cbaritably-inclined Hindus and bearing the distinguishing 
mark known as torstjl. As these animals are, as a rule, of inferior 
breed and often too old to be effective, their propagation ie not 
to be encouraged. The Hissar bulk provided by the District 
Board are said to be freely used by the zamindars, but it Is notice¬ 
able that in purchasing cattle themselves they prefer the smaller 
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and stont^r animals of the Jholuni and n^lghbonHng distrtctip 
and tliia auggeata ihat really good bulls imported from there 
would be still more popular. An experiment in tliis direction 
has been made by the Deputy Commissioner, and the last con¬ 
signment of bulls was drawn from those districts, but too short 
a time bos elapsed to judge the resulta obtained. The only purely 
local breed would appear to be the diminutive hill cattle found 
in the Pathankofc Tahsil, a type which is well suited to the locality ; 
these animals are oven exported to Kangra and the Una Tahsil 
of Hoahiarpur. Buffalo bulla are kept by a few Gujara and Jats 
who charge Be. 1 for each covering. They are fiercer than the 
ordinary bull and could not therefore be allowed to wander about 
freely. 

104. There are the following grazing tracts in the dis¬ 
trict ;— 

Bafaia Toksif— 

(1) Dehr Chhamb. 

(2) The banks of the Ravi and Boas rivers and the 

Kiran stream. 


Gurdaspur TaJisil — 

(1) Kahnuwan Chhamb. 

(2) Magar Mudian Chhamb. 

(3) The banks of the rivers Ravi and Boas and the 

Kiran stream, 

Pathankot iPoftril— 

(1) HiJI forests. 

(2) Plots of banjar in the Andhar circle. 

(3) Rakh Gulpur. 

(4) Nahr ki Bir. 

SJiaJcargark TaJisit — 

G) Ba?tjar in the Bharrari circle. 

(2) The banks of the Ravi. 


With the exception of rakhs Gulpur and Nahr ki Bir which 
are Government properties, all these tracts are owned by private 
individuals, or village communities. 

The Chhambs can generally be used only for grazine during 
the months of March to May, and during a portion of the cold 
weather, as m the summer months, they are full of leechea 
the cattle have to kept a™, iron, thW. With trelL“pti™ 
Of Kahnuwan, the Chhambs suffice for the requirements of the 
adjacent villages only, and m those cat tie-breed mu is carried nn 
to a small extent, but little development is possilJleton in tLoe 
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tracts- Throughout the rest of the district natural fodder is 
madequate to supply the demand, and cattle-ownera have per- 
force to rely upon fodder crops, such as chari, baira, math, senji, 
ckaukkal, sain, sawankh, the bhusa of ^heat. barley, gram, masar, 
moth and mash, the ags of sugarcane and the stallia of maize 
and rice straw. Green barley is often given to cattle, and in some 
parts of the difstrict the upper portions of young wheat are also 

g ven, with the object of strengthening the subsequent growth. 

ilseeds, cotton seed, gram and barley are given to milch-cattle 
when m milk, but only the more valuable of the well and plough 
cattle are given grain and these only when rhey are in hard work 
and cAori and senji are not available. 

In ordinary years the aopply of fodder is adequate, but in 
years of poor rainfall there is danger of failure in the Bharrari 
circle of the Shakargarh Tahsil, in the Riarki and Bangar circles 
of Batala and in the Bangar circle of Gurdaspur. In very had 
years grazing fails even in the hilly tracts of Palhankot, and the 
situation is further complicated there by a scarcity of water 
consequent on the drying-up of springs and tanks- In such 
years man^ cattle are taken to the Clilianihs and the river hanks, 
the Bharrari Gujats drive olT their cattle to the low hills of Jammu 
or to the moister tract of the Chak Andhar, fodder is imported 
from the canal-irrigated circles, and hahi grass and the leaves 
of the jjaiuA tree are used, hut these are only temporary resources, 
and a series of bad years inevitably leads to tU death or sale 
of a targe number of animals. 

105. There is little scop© for the extension of grazing grounds 
in a district where agriculture is so profitable, except by throwing 
open the reserved forests, and this is a measure which should only 
be adopted as a last resource. 

lOG. It is difficult to obtain any accurate mformatlon 
from which past and present prices can be contrasted, but the 
annexed statement is based on a full enquiry, and tlie eomparison 
contained therein may bo taken as fairly representing the true 
state of affairs. The lower price in each case is that of a very 
inferior animal and the higher price that of a really good one 
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PriceB TJTOuld th^is Appear to have doubled durinfj I he last ten 
years and fie increase is to be attributed to the general rise in 
wages and m the cost of living, both of which factors especially 
aOfect credit transactions. The enhanced vatne of skins and hides 
and the increased consumption of meat consequent on an improv¬ 
ed scale of living are causes which particularly alTeet the prices 
of inferior animals and of yoim^ stock. In this district there is 
little doubt that the general rise has on the whole adversely 
affected the zaminder; nevertheless there is no scarcity of farm- 
cattle and no lands romam uncultivated for want of plough or 
w-ell oxen. 

. ‘V “ indusiiy, dairying is practically unknoTiii 

in this district, but everywhere the saviindar or kowin, who can 
afford to do so, keeps a cow or buffalo or both for providing the 
milk and ghi necessary for home consumption. The total number 
of ^tmlch cattle in 1909 was 240,840 only , and as the popu¬ 
lation numbers 856,711, it is clear that there are many w'ho cannot 
indulge in the luxury of milk. It is in fact a very common reply 
to an officer, trying to imiiress upon the zaniiador the advantages 
of quiniue, that the medicine is undoubtedly good, but that it 
must ^ taken with milk and the ordinary villager cannot obtain 
the milk neccBsary. It is difficidt to say how far this rt*ply rep¬ 
resents a rooted prejudice against quinine and how far a real 
scarcity of milk, but milk is probably a far rarer village commodity 
than is generally supposed, and this view' is corroborated by the 
fact that in a village in the Gnrdospur Tahsil wdfh more than an 
average amount of grazing, out of 151 cows and 61 cow-buffaloes, 
nominally capable of gi’inng milk, only 29 cow-s and 11 buffaloes 
were actually doing bo. The Eajputg and several other Hindu 
tribes forming a considerable portion of the population will not sell 
milk or ghi, as they consider such sales to be forbidden by the 
Shnstras. The suqdus stock in pat aside tor use at marriages and 
is then termed mckcha, Jf there is no immediate prospect of u 
wedding in the zamindar’x house, the sueheka is lent to a relative— 
the giver of a marriage feast—and he returns the loan on a 
similar event occurring in the lender's family. Other zamindars 
have no prejudice against selling dairy produce, hut only those 
who live in villages near the Chhambhs or in the Bet Boas have 
usually any surplus produce and their profits cannot be large. 
The supply of milk and ghi for towns is provided by resident 
professional dairymen* by itinerant graziers and by the Aamina 
of neighbouring villages. These men generally obtain advances 
from to whom they diE<po3e of their produce at consider¬ 

ably less than the market rate. 
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lOS. It is practicallj impo^ible to estimate tie profits 
of dairying in this district, but an attempt is made below to esti- 
mate the profits to a ^amindar for a single cow or cow^buffalo- ABricni- 
A cow begins to calve from 4 years and gives 5 to 8 calves. The 
average may be taken as 6. Each time she gives milk for 
about G months and remains dry for about 10 months. Aliowing 
for the different classes of cows and for the varying quantity of 
milk given at different seasons, we may take the average yield 
as 2 seers a day. This will give of ghi, value 1 anna and 

6 pies, taking the average rate of gJiiito be 16 in the rupee. 

For at least five months out of the six the cow will receive both 
hkiisa and gram or oil-cake, the market value of which cannot be 
much less than 2 annus per day. For the rest of the time she will 
receive bhustt only, valued at 1 anna a day, so that the zamindar ia 
not remunerated by the gJti obtained for the food and fodder 
given. But on the profit aide of his account must be reckoned 
the but ter-milk which forms hia principal drink, the dung which 
he uses as fuel or manure, and the young stock which he can either 
sell or keep for his own nse, and it must be remembered that the 
bhusa and grain are growm on his own land', and that ordinarily 
he has the use of the village common-land for grazing. 

As regards a cow-buffalo, she calves when about four years 
old, gives milk for about a year and remains dry for about the 
saino period. The average yield of milk may be taken at 4 seers 
a day, giving 44 chiUetks of gki \'alued at 4 annas and 0 pies, and the 
value of and CTSin given to her daily whilst in milk may be 
taken as 4 annas. Whilst she was in milk there would thus be a 
small profit on the ghi alone, bat this would not in itself com¬ 
pensate for the which has to be given her when she is out 

of milk. 


109. Ten years ago milk sold at IJ seers per rupee ; the ** 
rate is now 9 seers only, and during the same period ghi has fallen 
from seers to 1 seer, whilst the rise in prices is actually greater 
than that shewn,for pure dairy produce is now seldom found, 
in towns, at any rate, and adulteration is said to be more prac¬ 
tised than ton years ago. No extension of dairying has occurred 
during recent years, and there is no prospect of any advance 
in this direction. 


110, At the last three enumerations of live-stock, the 
Dumber of goats in the district was— 


Etiumeration, 


Jfufnfier, 


1899 .. ., ., 148,221 

1904 .. .. .. .. 170,481 

1900 „ .. .. 119,481 


14 
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There was thus a large rise id the first five years ol the period 
followed by a still larger decrease in the second quinauenniurn. 
- The decrease is due partly to the circumstances unaer which 
the last enumeration was taken, as described above, and partly 
to the fact that the lower classes of the population, who generally 
keep goats, have suffered most from the ravages of plague. But 
the figures {Table 22) will always depend mainly upon the number 
of these animals which the Chamba goat-herds bring down into 
the low bills of Pathankot to graze during the winter, retreating 
again to the higher hills in April. The importance of this im¬ 
migration is seen in the figures for Pathankot TahsiJ which con¬ 
tains half the total number of goats in the whole district. Else¬ 
where these animals are kept by Telia for milk and for slaughter. 

A goat bears when a year old and contmaes to do so twice 
a year until she dies, and as each lime sho has from one to three 
kids, she is a most profitable animal to possess. She costa 
nothing to keep beyond the trifling wages of a herd-boy, and for 
8 months in the year she yields a seer of milk per diem giving 
about half a chittak of ghi. 

The price of milch goat varies from Bs. 5 to Rs. 25 and the 
average price of a kid is about Bs. 2-8-0. 

The destructive habits of the goat are generally given ns 
the reason for their not being more widely kept by the higher 
classes of zamindar, but the true cause is that these classes consider 
it to be beneath their dignity to keep them in any large quan-^ 
titles. It is not improbable that this prejudice will gradually 
give way before the enhanced profits to be obtained from them 
consequent on an increased consumption of meat and the higher 
prices obtaiDcd for their skins. 

111. A sheep is valued for her wool, and at each half yearly 
shearing she yields about one seer valued at 6 annas. She 
lambs twice a year, giving one or two on each occasion, worth 
about Bs. 2 each. The price of a full-grown sheep varies from 
Es. 5 to Bs. 10, and has risen during recent years. An attempt 
was made by an employ^ of the Public Works Department, who 
has purchased land in the Pathankot Tahsil, to introduce Pesha¬ 
war sheep into the district, but the ones he imported all died 
during the rainy season and the experiment has not been repeat¬ 
ed. The ordinal^ sheep is a coarse-wooHed leggy animal, gener¬ 
ally of a very mixed breed. The Teli, who is the usual breeder 
of sheep, baa no idea of keeping the breeds separate, and is quite 
content with the wool obtained at each half-yearly shearing. 

112, There is a fair amount of horse—or rather pony_ 

breeding in the district, and many zaildars and the better class 
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of saniindars Iteep brood mares, which they get covered by the 
Government- etallions at the tahgils. There are naturally enough 
few ponies in the bill circle, and only a few za min dAra are well 
enough off to keep them : here the ponies are usually poor crea¬ 
tures kept by shop-keepers and cost Ea, 75 to Rs, 100. In Shakar- 
garh prices run from Es. 100 to Ks, l50 for an ordianry riding 
animal to Es. 200 and over for marea for breeding. In Gur- 
daspur and Batala, where the generality of the people are 
better off, many more horses are kept, and every samindar with 
any pretensions tO' position or means has his mare. From 
Batala it was recently reported that there were nearly 900 
persons who maintained brood-mares, but, as the enquiry was 
made with a view to selecting candidates for grants of land 
on the Lower Bari Doab Canal on horse-breeding conditions, 
the figures are grossly exaggerated. There are probably from 
200 to 300 genuine horse-breeders in the whole district* 

Pi'ices in Batala especially were also much enhanced as a result 
of the same enqniry, and as much as Es, 400 were freely given 
for mare sworth hardly more than half that sam, by persona 
desirous of obtaining possession of animals with which to support 
their claim to be breeders, A good class ^amiJufor’s pony can 
be obtained almost anywhere for Es. 200, 

llS. There are at present 49 District Board bulls in the OpwtiaM 
district. These bulls are purchased from the Hissar Farm after 
careful selection by the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, in consultation with coiidora who are sent to take 
them over. The mildars and Jambardars of the villages, in 
which these bulla are located, are responsible for their mainte¬ 
nance. The bulls roam about the fields and feed on the crops. 

These animals do not cost the District Board anything beyond 
the nominal purchase price. 

The District Board maintains 8 horse and 7 donkey BtaHione 
in the district. The horse stallions are all Arabs fhe donkey 
stallions are Hissar Farm bred. The stock by both classes of 
eires ia good. 

A horse and cattle fair is held at Gnrdnspur during the 
Dusehra, The income derived from the fair is about Es. 1,400, 
wHcb is realized from the sale price of animals at the rate of one 
pice per rupee. Eupees 500 from District Board funds ore 
awaraed in prizes. 

Contagious diseases are very prevalent in the digtriot, Pat- 
watis report outbreaks, and infected animals are attended by 
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®n*A.' Assistants. The following diseaseg formorly 

causeu a heavy rnortality;— 

Rinderpest, knov,n as Mogh Wah, Mantw or Baida Uukk 
V people. 

Hjeniorrhaglc Septiciemia {GalgotJm or STonjoAur). 

DflpdruDont. The mortality from these diseases has considerably decreased 
since inoculations have been performed by the Civil Veterinary 
Department. Foot and mouth disease, known as Munh A"/tiir 
appears every year, but the mortality is only one per cent. Al' 
though the disease does not cause many deaths, it produces de¬ 
formities of the feet and therefore decreases the value of animals. 
The people, although a little more enlightened than they 
were, do not attempt to prevent the spread of contagious 
discas08. WhoD an outbrsak occurs in & village the people merely 
put up a tuna Jsee paragraph 69 above). Surra occurs during 
the rams, but is not a common disease in the district. 

Within recent years considerable progress has been made 
in toe treatment of all diseases on modern scientific lines by tbe 
Civil Voteriiiarj' Department. In 1901 there were only three 
qnahfied Veterinary Assistants in the district, W now there 
are SIS. of tliese are in charge of hospitals at Gurdaspur, 

i athaukot, Batala, Shakargarh and Bliaini Milwan, and one is 
doing lUneratitig ■work. Four of these hospitals were built 
by the District Board and the one at Bhaini aiilwsn by Mulmin- 
mad Baklish, Sufedposh, Two are being built, one at Dalhouai© 
by Lach^ Das, and another at Bham by Sardar Sahib Kishen 
Smgh. The lectures given by the Civil Veterinary Departmeiifc 
during the y®ar have led to this exceedingly useful exliibition 
of public s]iirit. The wort of the Civil Yetcriiiary Department 
]B now becoming well-known and the mmindars are beginning 
to realize the udvaulugo of the scientific treatment of their 

aiimiitlEi. 


T rrlgmtJnn-iM 
Tbit U|ip«r 
tiirj iJinb 
hurl 

df^rvi^rCp 


Ihe Civil Veterinary Department is not only dealing with 
eontiigious disoiiaea but preveutiug cruelty. “ MuUmg” and 
otbor forms of ciuclly are humorous, but the Civil Vetorinary 
Pepartimmt does its best to have animals brought to the hospilalg 
wliere they get rest und trealiuept. 

114. Tbe irrigation of the district is drawn from the fol¬ 
lowing sources :— 

(I) The Upper B.iri Doab Canal, 

(•J) Wells. 

<3) Frii ate canals and culs from rivers ami streams, 

(4) Lifts from streams and tanka, 
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The HasU, so-called from its lying like a silver streak on 
the fair bosom of the Doab, was first constracted by the same 
Ali Mardan Khan, but was repaired by the Sikhs, who construct¬ 
ed a branch to feed the tanka in the sacred city of AmrJtsar. 

It crossed the stream running down from the hills above Patlian- 
kot by means of dams made of boulders liable to damage from 
every flood and requiring jrearly renewal. It then struck south¬ 
wards and took a course coinciding in its main direction with that 
now occupied by the main line of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. 

Below this district it has noTv been incorporated with the latter 
system, and has been converted into a distributary. For the 
first 15 miles of its course it is u tilled as a suhsidlary feeder to 
the uiain canal and also as a distributary. Elsew'here in tlds 
district it is now disused, and most of the land has been restored 
for cultivation to the people. 

After the occupation of Lahoie in 1S46, surveys with a 
view to the improvement of the Hasli were undertaken, and it was 
eventually decided that the old canal must be superseded. The 
great difficulty to be encouutered in the upper portion of the canal 
was found in the excessive slope of the country from the hills, 

(he fall being as much ea 200 feet in the first 13 miles. At the 
same time it W'ss found impossible to take the supply from a 
lower point in the river. The floods of the Ravi were then thought 
to be too rapid to allow the construction of a permanent damf 
across the main stream. It was necessary, therefore, to seek a 
branch which would give a sufficient supply in the raius, and into 
which, in the dry season, the whole body of water could be turned. 

Nowhere along the river bank could a branch answering lllese 
requirements be found except the branch already utilized for the 
Hasli Canal. The present Upper Bari Doab Canal was iheii pro¬ 
jected. Tiio minimum discharge of the Ravi being at that time 


Canals have been taken from the Ravi near its exit from the hills 
by the three Powers who have last ruled the Punjab, The Bad- 
sliahi Nahr was constructed about the year 1633, under the orders 
of the Emperor Shah Jaban, by Ali ilardan Khan, the famous 
engineer and architect of that reign,* The canal winch now 
beats this name is a mere remnant of the old one ; it will be dealt 
with below. 


* Tfa& WcatcirtL JumoA OdeI for tha fup^y ot I>elhi waa eoiI ctitwiAil by Iho 

AEUdo M MwLm Kixim . 

IA wmAriut Wflzf Eorovi tho fUvi wim confLruclod Ja 13^-Tl Eni] 

iho biuidiraTti irm Iri rfwr ivtoptti Uw hima^ or 'mbk'k hAd fiarmwlT 

luioii tiio ol UlO OlAlJ. 
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calculated to be 2^752 cubic feet per second,* the regulator at the 
new works was constructed to admit Into the canal a supply of 
feet. The headworka are opposite the village of 
Madhopuf at a short distance above those of the Hash, but the 
^annel, instead of running like that of the old canal for nearly 
2i miles under the bank of the river, here GO feet in height, strikea 
off southwards almost at once, with a fall of 6| feet in the first 
mile. The branches into which the canal divides are altogether 
four in number. They are called respectively (beginning from 
the east) the Sobrnon Branch, the Kusur Branch, the Main Branch 
^wer,^ and the Lahore Branch. The Kasur Branch strikes off 
the mam hue at Tibri in the 30th mile of the canal’s course, flow¬ 
ing on nearly due south, while the Main Branch turns towards 
the south-west and follows the water-shed to the west of Kasnr 
wala. Seven miles further the Kasur Branch sub-divides, one 
branch following the line of country between the Patti and Kasur 
Kalas, the other (the Sobraon Branch) continuing southwards 
between the Patti Nala and the Bens. Both these branches 
eventually end in the old bed of the Beas. The main Hue con-— 
tmues undivided till in its 53rd mile. At AUwal, close to the 
border of this district, the Lahore Branch is taken off, but 
this and the Main Branch pass into the Amritsar District al¬ 
most immediately. 

115, The^ Upper Bari Doab Cana! irrigates from 44 drstri- 
butanes in this district, but water is given in the kharij only, 
except in a few villages on the Amritsar border which are 
irrigated in both harvests from distributaries belonging to the 
perennial system of that district. 

^aides this, however, the Fatteh Nangal, Kot Karm Cliand, 
Kunjar and Fattehgarh distributarieB, although classed only as 
kfiarij distributaries, are always opened once during the cold 
weather, to give waterings to wheat in the lower part of Gur- 
daspur and in the Batala Tahsil. 


irrigation was fcally curtailed in 1889, and in 1901 
a petition for the restoration of rati irrigation was sent up from 
a body styling itself The Public fevance Committee"- 
but the original orders were upheld. The people claim a pres¬ 
criptive right to the Bavi w'ater on historical grounds; not oniv 
13 this claim untenable, but also there is no doubt that it ia 
in the best interests of the people themselves from the point of 
View of health and the prevention of water-logging —the evil 


* Thftdiiwhi^in pmriTnrAt If^opiiriAiigw kaawa froM musih low tJiuikLi- 

hmqmI viDter mimiamD Ji Abooi I ^aOO cuwtp 


Eta 
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results of %tuclx are onljf now being remedied in tte Amritsar 
District—that canol-imgation sbo^d be restricted as far as 
possible :as it is, swamping is not uncommon in several parts 
and the water-table is decidedly high. 

The total acreage recorded as irrigated by the canal in this 

district is riven in the 
table in the margin, 
which also contains 
the average hgnres 
for actual irrigation 
over a series of years 
in each tahsil; the 
recorded area is that 
entered as nohri in 
the recent settle' 
jnent, the orders be* 
ing that any field 
which had been 
canal-irrigated twice during the last four years or which was 
then irrigated should be entered as nobri ; a number of first water¬ 
ings are given for wheat in the Ourdaspur and Batala TahsiJs, 
and fields double-cropped, e.y., fields re-sown with rahi crops 
after a rice crop has been reaped, are counted twice over in 
the last column of the table: this doJasU area is deducted 
from the figures of area actually irrigated, but is included in 
those for area of crops matured. The area actually irrigated is less 
than the recorded area partly owing to fallows, partly because a 
field irrigated in one year may the next year be sown with a crop 
which does not require irrigation, and parity because in wet years 
the area for which canal irrigation is taken naturally contracts. 
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The percentages 
of the chief canal- 
irrigated crops are 
shewn in the table 
in the margin. 
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IIG. The history of the system of levying ivater-advantage 
rotes both on wells and on the canal is set out in paragraphs 26, 
28 and 61 of the 1892 Settlement Report. Before that settlement 
a separate water-advantage rate and a water-rate or occupiers’ 
rate had been levied,* but during the course of the settlement 
in 1891 it was decided to amalgamate the two into a single 
set of occupiers’ rates and at the some time to place some addi¬ 
tional revenue on canal lands in the form of a fijced assessment; 
this was to be treated as land revenue proper, but the Irrigation 
Department was to receive book credit for the full amotint. Tliis 
decision was ^ived at too late for it to be carried into effect 
in Batala Tohsil, but in Gurdaspur and Pathankot a slightly higher 
rate was assessed on canal lands than on the better class of barani. 
In the recent settlement the whole question came up again for 

discussion, but the principles to be adopted had been settled by 
orders from the Government of India in the case of the Western 
Jumna Canal before the first assessment report of this district 
was submitted. It was finally decided that the schedule of 
occupiers’ rates should remain unaltered, and that a mild wet 
assessment should be imposed on land recorded as nahri i this in 
practice amounted to a continuation of the system introduced 
at the previous settlement in the Gurdaspur and Pathankot 
Tahsils. A fixed wet assessment therefore was levied on noAri 
land : the excess of the rate on nahri over that on the better 
class of barani varies from annas 8 fo Re. 1 in the different 
assessment circles. 


The schedule of occupiers’ rates which remained the same, 
though liable to enhancement at any time in the future, iires- 
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pective of the term of settlement^ is aa given belotr;— 
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There ia no lift irrigation in the district. 

117* Well irrigation ia practically confined to the Bat ala 
Taligil, to the southern half of the Gordaspur Tahsil and to the 
Darp circle in Shakargarh. liibewhere the rapid slope of the 
country, the depth to water and, in Pathankot, the greater raia" 
fall and the stony nature of mnch of the soil renders well irriga¬ 
tion generally impracticable* The depth to water varies from 
a few feet in riverain tracts to as much as 75 feet in the Riarki 

tract of Batala Tahsil. In 
the uplands of the Bhar- 
rari of Sbakargarh Tahsil 
the average depth is 50 
feet, in the Dhaia 
Chhamb tract it varies 
from 30 to 40 feet, and in 
the rest of the district 
the depth is from 25 to 
SO feet. The number of 
welts in each tahsil is 
given in the margin. In 
the Riarki tract of the 
Gurdaspur and Batala 
Tahsils the depth to 
water is great, and in 
these parts, though wells 
are frequent enough, and 
indeed have much increased in namber oi late years, they are 
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nonoally uead niei*ely to start tlia cano, and to aupplement 
a scanty or ill-timed rainfall in the Tirheal lands. In the Darp 
of Shakargarh, alsoj beyond being osed to start maizG,. cane and 
cotton and to give an occasional watering to wheat, masonry 
wella are not systematically worked to anything like their fuU 
capacity. 


The generous rainfall obviates the necessity for thiB,_ but 
at the Eame time the holdings are so small and the margin of 
subsistence bo limited in the irrigated part of the circle, that 
a scanty monsoon or failure of the winter rains would bring the 
people perilously near to famine if they had not their wells to 
fall back on. As a form of insurance, therefore, well-sinking is 
only an act of ordinary prudence. 'Well irrigation, therefore, 
is only regularly required in the Nahri, Maira Kiran, Bnngar and 
Bet Ra\'i circles of Gurdaspur and Batala. In these it is used 
mainly for cane, cotton and maiae daring the hot weather and to a 
Bmalt extent for rice and winsh and for wheat, senji and garden 
crops during the cold. Irrigation from IcqcJui wells is carried 
on entirely for market gardens by Arains and village menials, 
usually near the village site or in the bed of a stream. The area 
irrigated will always depend largely on th© amount of rainfall, 
to which the zamindar can usually look with confidence to relieve 
Lis ’well bullocks for an appreciable period in the winter. The 
full extent of this is of course not apparent in the returns of 
well irrigation, since a field only once watered will bo shewn as 
even though the crop U matured without further u-se 
of the well. In the three tahails of Gurdaspur, Bntaln and 

Shnkargarh* the figures 
given in the margin are: 
during the Inst 20 
years; the w'oll irrigated 
area was largest in 1899- 
1900 and smallest in 
1906-07. It is thus ap¬ 
parent that vrell irrigation 
in the district varies con> 
siderably from j^ear to 
year, and that it can be 
extended to well boyond 
the normal irrigable hmits 
if necessity arises. 
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118, The average cost of a masonry well varies according 

to the depth at which water is found, from Ks, 450 in the Riarki -—’ 

to Rg, 200 in the Bet Beas, Tliis does not mclode the cost of 
well appliances: practically all wells in the district are Persian- ' ' 
wheels and the w’oodwork of these costs Bs, 60 to Rs, 90, while 
the buckets are bought at about 160 to the rupee, 

Kacha wells cost nothing beyond tbo labour of digging 
them and of collecting and weaving the withy cylinders with 
wliich they are lined. 

119. The chief private canals are— ph™[* 


The Bad- 


In Fathankot Tahsil— 


fl) the Badshahi Nahr, 

(2) the kvJils of the Chak Andhar, 

(3) the upper and lower Chakki k’ohh. 
Ill GarJaspur Tahsil— 

(4) the Kalanaur cut from the Kirau. 
In Batala Tahsil— 

(5) the Kirau Canal, 

(6) the Bahimabad cut. 


In addition there are a few acres irrigated from small kMs on 
t1^ Ravi and Chakki in the hill circle of Pathankot and fTOm the 
Gupt Ganga spring water wliich flows down from near Dhamra! 
into the Dhaia Bet Beas circle in the north of the Gurdaspur 
Tahsil. 

The Badshahi Canal has already been referred to in para¬ 
graph 114. Its earlier history is fully given in paragraphs 37 
aud 68 of Mr. Dane's Pathaukot Assessment Report, and it now 
irrigates some 7,500 acres in the Pathanti circle of that tahsil, 
With the construct ion of the head works of the Dari Doab Canal 
at Madhopur, the cold weather supply of the Badsbalu was en¬ 
tirely cut off, but after xApril the hot weather supply is ample; 
recently, moreover, a new chaimel, called the Salampur Minor, 
connecting the Salampur feeder with the Baddialri, has been 
Banctioned, with the object of supplementing the wrater in 
the latter between .April and July in case the river runs too 
low' for adequate irrigation of rice-sowings. The bead lies among 
the boulders in the bed of tlie Ravi above Bhadnili and has to bo 
renewed every year in March or .Aiiril, so that water may b# con¬ 
veyed down for the rice-sowings. The water in the Badslialii is 
deplorably wasted by the irrigating villages, and as a result tini 
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lower Tillages were inti of complaints of short supply. The 
whole system of management has recently been oveFliauled, 
the Committee of Management re-^eonstittited and arrangements 
made for the keeping of accounts by the Mahant of the Jhakbar 
shrine. The people are very apprehensive of the Badabahi being 
taken under official control, and are strongly opposed to iucor- 
poration with the Bail Doab Canal system. 

The Chak Andliar take off from the Eavi or Ujh 

and their various affiuents; moat of the heads are in Jammn 
territory, the irrigation being shared between the Kashmir and 
British villages : this extremely awkward arrangement led to 
endless disputes, and in 18Q6 Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Ei vaz 
was appointed arbitrator. His award settled the shares mainly 
on the basis of existing irrigated areas, and since then disputes 
have happily been rare. A Mtrab to manage the irrigation on 
both sides of the border was also appointed : he has his residence 
at Katuha in Jammu, and our villagers complain that he is in 
consequence apt to be biased in favour of the Jammu cultiva¬ 
tors : but on the whole the arrangement works very satisfactorily. 
With two exceptions none of the heads aro of masoniy, and 
they are therefore always Ijiible to be washed away by floods. 
The irrigated area is considerable, amounting to no less than 
18,376 acres or more than half the total cultivation of the And bar 
circle, and irrigation is very constant, as the water-supply, unless 
interfered with from above, is ample. 

Tile Upper Gbakki knklr consist of the Old and New 
Mogali, the oailiwali, the Anandpuri and the Daulatpuri, all near 
Pathaiikot itself. The chief of these is the New Mogali, an ancient 
channel cleared and re-started in 1873 by Tiloba, an enterpris¬ 
ing iambardar of Mamun, who, associating with himself one 
Ham Bingh of Karoli, thereupon assumed control of the water 
and charged abiann. The ownership of the kuW has now de¬ 
volved upon the descendants of these two men, together with 
Ij. Brij Hal, a pleader of Dharmsala. Perpetual bickerings about 
the amount of water taken and the rates of nbiona charged have 
now, it is to bo hoped, laid to rest, for some years at any rale, by 
the arbitration award of the Bettlement Officer in 1912. The 
area irrigated from this kn/d amounts to 341 acres in Mamun 
and a few other villages * it also turns 14 water-mills, 13 of which 
are let on lea^ and return a considerable profit to the owners 
of the huJtL 

The remaining huhU on the Upper Cbakki irrigate only 
in the villages which bear their names. 
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On the Lower Chokki the chief kiJii is known os the 
Dhangu, w'hich takes oat about 2 miles east of Fathankot, and -I—' 
irrigates 18 villages including some owned by people of the 
Kangta District, Constant disputes Jed to so much eurtallment ' 

of the water-supply that the Gurdaspar villages vrore suffering cuujjt^ 
greatly. An arrangement was reached through the mediation 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Kangm and the Settlement Ollicer *' 

of Gurdaspar, and full irrigation has now been restored. 

The Kalanaur cut from the Kiran is a very old work of a 
primitive deseription and irrigates 321 acres in that town. klm! 

A small cut has also been taken from the Kiran at Bahim- 
abad in the Batala Tahsih and this irrigates some 500 acres of 
laud. The Bahimabad people, who constructed the cut, do not 
charge any water-rate from the other villages which receive irri¬ 
gation, but escpect them to furnish labour for clearing the 
channels. 

At Shikar, in the same tahsil, where the Batala-Dera Banak 
road crosses tlie stream on a masonry bridge, regulating sluice¬ 
gate^ have been constructed, and immediately above the bridge 
a small canal has been excavated on the western bank of the 
Kiran by the District Board, This canal irrigates some 1,200 
acres of land in ten villages of the Bet Bavi and Maira Kiran 
circles, as well as a considerable area in the Amritsar village of 
Bam Das. The usual crop is rice, and the water-rate charged 
by the District Board is Be. 1 per acre* matured for flow and 
8 annas for lift irrigation, irrespective of the hind of crop grown. 

At Paddeh, a mile south of Shikar, the Kiran escape runs into 
the stream and both below and above this point jliafars are fairly 
common along the banks. The District Board charges ahidna 
at the rate of 8 annas for every acre of matured crops irrigated by 
jfta/ars built since settlement betweeen the Shikar sluice 
gates and the village of Shakri. This is presumably levied on 
the ground that the building of the Shikar dam has raised the 
water level higher up the stream. There are, however, _ only 
three jhaiata paying this abiana at present; they are all in the 
village of Thapla and irrigate some 38 acres. 

128, Besides the jhalars mentioned above there are a few Jivtar*. 
of these lifts from the Kiran and the Dogri in the Gurdaspur Tahsii 
and from the Basantar nata in the Shakargarh Tohail. These 
water a few acres only and are quite unimportant. There are 
very few of the Persian-wheel jAniurs worked by bullocks and 
most of the irrigation entered as aU is from set up by 

Araius and village menials for their market gardens. 


•At. Ibo Scltkmcat Uino ntm wtn dviiblcd. 
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121. TJie followitig noto on Fishetlcs has bo&u kindly fur¬ 
nished by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, LC.S., Director of Fisheries, 
Tu iijiib 1— 

A taifl^ conplctfi' liiit of tile fish of thofftsLriut, wiLh tlicir Bci€>i)f]fi{i jind locnl 
n&fiic?, is j^vuft biilov : Ilia vernacular iKinK'nclatiiri*, ItoWfVuii varies ooiiBiili^r-' 
ablj in di^uruDt partu of Uiu district, and the iijtiiitf name h oltun apptiud to 
quit- distinct sp^ies. so that Ihti glossy um-l Ve used willj lesarvalionfi. 
Id very species named has aclnuly lj«*n caaght iu the district. 

The Eoosl valiuilik* species from the point of view of ttio market and of spurt 
19 the ma/jffljir (Barhns tor). This fish, the Uid (L. Diplostomus), liiurai 
(L. dyoehoilos), and various smnlkr specios like stunt* of tbe Sam'fs, Piscog- 
natlius lamta, and Cirrhina Istia, spawns iti gravel * rotldsand its fry 
lie iu pools with gravelly or pohMy hnttonis. In Line district the Chakkj stream 
and the Chna Nall a oil tW lJen9, and the small lateral springs lielweeii Miikesha'iir 
and Shiihpur on the Itavi are kimwit io Imld wi'i/ioair fry nt all stages; thu 
Afirato aliti is rumoureii to lie ti spaauitig ground for hiU specie^, hut this rumour 
has not yet been antheuticated. 

Afost of the hill-fishes push upstream heyond the confines of the dktrict 
IP the summer. But if nature wore unmolMtod, (iurdaspur would contaiu 
Boroo of the miist prolific spawiiiiii; gtmimht fur [iloins Jislres in India, and fish 
would he cheap and pUntliful atuidisl liiroaghoni liio dicitrict- Million^ of 
roAu (id. rohitu). Cath (C. bcehaaaiii). A/ori fCirrhina inarignlal, A/tirrnf and 
cut-fifthes ahmild be hciU-hed om every year. Tiio big cartra, for bstanew. nro 
all nearly ripe or ready to spawn by the end of Jtay : their instinct makes them 

^8® <*f the rivor, as the snow water comes down, 
&UU till the end of tho rains every freshet seiida them higher and higlu'r iw lung 
as thoy oan find water of suitable temperature (about 82“ F. and uwr) mid the 
sandy bottoniJ and weed-growth which th)*ir ova and fry reqiiiro. Tfio Jiiuin 
Btream of the Kavi dt^ imi Hsa almvo TB" V, at Afndhopur, and this pruelituilly 
marks the upstream limit of tlio Ravi plains spwiwr. In tho Reas, wliiirh is 
a nmeh warmer rivor, all the plains Unfa os are fouml ftic beyond the Ourdaspnr 
border even as far qs Talwara m Hoshiarpur. Bui before the spawntus havii 
reached these heights many of thorn have tnraod djlT into tributaries and drains 
Mre the Naumaui, the LTjh and lliu Kiron on the Ruvi side, mid the RunrH and 
Kuhl which drains th ' Kiihnuwmi swamp. Thoy spawn anywhere whero a 
dot-p pool givofl them slack water, mid n plentiful weed-growth. 

Uoforlunaloly their upstream rim hi the side-Hinutns is sometimea 
hindered by inrigation dams, and Iheeffect of these Is most marked. The Naunimii 
and tho Khal f for instance, tontoin no daias which do net wash aw'ay hi the rains • 
itoiue of the largrat uporiitii spawn in them ami the jumIb JioJd a few good fish all 
the year round : the Kiran. on the other hand, which is iirtturnlly a nmeh better 
atruam, is pructjcnlly devoid of fish life smee the coiistriitlion of mi impassnhie 
masonry dam at Bhlker. This is particularly iinfortimato as the Keehopur 
jfcif, ill which the Kirai) rises, was once the main breediiig-ground and nnr^orv 
of the Ravi wmrrof. The Pakiwiraa complete the deetrnctive process ■ thov 
kill niimfiors of spawnera on their way up the smaller streamti in nets staked 
across from bank to bank. 


■ JfqWr fetch * bel ter price tkin rafta or msmil (which Utito- on both bettor eaiina 

it id luizli ft tKAUtfCidlj c^cun4 fliih - 

tNort.-Tbo KhiJ must hare bccu * vwy Tida»bla uwt to tho Lahore fleliennen brfare 
^ t^hi w*te« divrt^ inle the Bom ia >902. It mm,, in thoae d» J hare a 
bnwdlDgsmuiul fw joAu, eia, hardly julencr to theitanchChoua ih«i*f;baakcl the 
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FLiih flro cnn^Iit by JlnwarSp ^irallabSp Chhabeisp brcI Pakiwir^^ CHAP* 

wbo droii!lproft^^kmal^ tljou^b not " wtiOlo Himo/ Micmen. Allot them use 
t\w Cd3t mi (pa^fo ); witli puckering ^Lringe (jrog) on sand^ bottoms, and without pj^erlw* 
Ihcrti on the hill-^tr^aina. But a casting net ia iiaelega in deep wak-r^ There 
the universal method i» to Blake n stop-net athwart tlae current at the 

tail of a poolip and to ^ork a drag-net (fA«We) down to it: eoioetimCB three fiucli ** *”®' 
drag-neta are thoa w'orked one bi-ihind the olber. * Tbki all involvea very bard J'mfeBrionil 
la hour for aii extreiuely hiadeiitiate in the present state of the b^heriesi^ aihrrtti^ii In 

An inerodihle number of fish e«CApe wndor I ho not wiiich is not nearly eo effeotive 
ha a good poeket-seine with a long conical bag would bo : and even nioro jump 
the uota. A wdiool of dO fye’kujToa or more will often follow each other over the 
drag-net estactlj like whoop jumping out of a pen* and rohu and wrort are cTeii 
better jumpers* It is safe to say that four sizable BbJi eacftpe from nets thna 
£sbe<l for every one that is eaught. Another method is to fasten 20 or more 
drag-net^ (cAo^Jn) so oa to form a aelne (pro) which is * shot ^ from one bank of 
the Beas when the river is low. It ha^ never occurred to the riverside to oso a 
light canoe or skiff for sbooting tlieee seines^ and it is a decidedly mGrrcctivo hnsi- 
nesa, ^^iost fishennen keep a grain (liVi) or fipear for use in aba How water. ^ 

Finally, tw^o kinda of long linD * are used. The fir&t (fang or ddu) is set across 
a river, tbv iw^pond (kbora) in Both have as many books as can bo tied 

at six inch Intervals. The snood (p04:r/idt^) of the former is about 8 inches long^ 
of the latter about IB inches. For roAu anti moti worms (gpudao) or atta aro 
the bait: a livo or dead hah |a barrilp for choice} for mahasir: and a live frijg or 
dhaula (Oh gockim) for uiurral. That exhausts the * legitimato ' methods 
of gibing. They are marked by ioefhclency for the most part. 

On the other band, the whallow's aro devastated by ruthless and unskdied Methwl* p| 
amateurs of various description and especially during the spawning seaEOn. diutroylnB 
They UBo a Boe^meahed (J' bar ineaHiire) fry^sciuc called Godat which will hole 
fish andet an inch long, and a variety of ^ dip % or comhination * dip ^ and 
t drag * nets, called /ifkuaiiieftfl, Dkaungfa and MachiaUt which destroy fry in 
thouBandj* li asked about thie, tho " hsheriu^i" will say they are oaf chin g 
" cMtua * or * okdi ' jNot one in twenty of them can distinguiah one carp 
under 8 inclies tong from anothott fuf these iKOple are not Bshermen * and the 
damage they do to the food-snpply of Lahore and Amritsar is beyond compu« 
tation. ProIcBsJonal fiiheruion and aiuiiteurs alike work lha shallows with 
the Kuril or plunge-net, which Is deodly to spawning fish. In fact the met hods 
of hBhing are ineffectnul when it qoitios to catobiug sizable Bsh^ and mordcrous 
in the eses of fi^h which ought nut to be killed at all. The and Phki* 

M^drda catch wiurral {soul) oa their nesia in ernives (^rartfo)* and the few fry w hich 
survive the summer aro caught in wickerwork traps (paffol) and (ekip) as they 
leave their nursarics lor the river. 

Immenso uumhena of valuahte fish are killed in Ibo spawning season by ifamral 
crocodiles (sansitf , grin'dl) in the Beaa every Bummer^ and otter? and cormorants cwmioa of 
devastate both livurs. The OTOOoddos are said by fishermen to bo iucroaBiug 
every year; they are probably ooncentrating on rivers Ijka the Boas which have 
not boon mined (from their point of viow) by irrigation acbemes- 

The eumui alive result is that, despite the formidable length of the list of flimpfsl 
Ourdaspur apeeieB^ the Ravi fkheries are dead so far as the markets aro con- 
corned, Thoao ou tlio Btas arc rapidly deteriorating. Fish cannot bo pur- 

* Tbo dowrhutna&m net bAfl tk horEtt<minl raft nbciil Ilf wido and 

covered vitli Etcttiti;; at ri^ht onaloi to the uppar odgo uf dia dng^ojel £i«4|t|{mtly 

lolofU tlila vitheut putting a da ou it.'^ 
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UHAP. 

ll-A. 

Fiiheriu. 

CtoenL 
conditind uf 
imliajtr?. 


djatnct exflopt occaBionally in Batala. No attempt ta made at 

Middlsmeji buy at 2 oLiaa per aeer 
JSd ^attBIl«rtt and retail at from 4 to 6 nnnoa io Batata 

fhfii fishamen hitherto have not attempted to market 

*ooner a fieh fe aoJd (they aay) the bettefthe chr« S 
(and other) aubordinales, who have by imniemorial 
^om seiTOd, and luled to pay tor, every feh seen ia posaeBBioo of a aeber* 


Rod fljhiag 
for 


Fair sport is atiU to be had with the spoon or dead bait from Bionpur nn- 
wordfl on the Beaa m Naroh and October. FiBh wii] take throoeb the winter 
“* ^aiiflhera and below it. But sport has heen falling off tor tho 
last SOyeare, aa tho practice of poisoning theCbakki and other hill-breedlne 
grounds has grown. The Naoshora nets catch about 10 mohonr to 1 rohn and 
SA iTiOfi. 


MoftiwiV fishinff in the Bavi wae spoilt by the conatruotion of the lindhopni 
hcadworks. Large numbers of moAonr find their way, when quite email into 
tho canal and perLth prematurely at every closure. ' 

RUekiiltuw, ‘ A Goveroment Fiah Farm has boon built at Madhoptif for CyprioidB, and 
a large Breeding Tank for eiufral at Siikian. Neither experiment baa advilnced 
bojroncl tbo prelimmary atogo as ja£. 


A list of soma of tlie oomiaonsr flahas af Giix^ospurs 


Ftmny P-er- 
or 

PdrchfRAs 

F«mi]y 

KiiicUUd. 


FArnHy 

Lab/^ 

ristikL 

Fftoii^y OpihJ- 

fmpiLoijdu 

Or ''muIu 

lubAtb.^' 


Family 
KbyDchobdl^l^ 
I^TCCtlv 
s o a e d Ecia. 


Family Si|. 
afl4»i 
ilb«at Eibca 
or cab fiabea . 


Bob-Cuss.^ Tefeastei. 

OanBii.— AcatJhi^ieraygiif ot Spimd 

nama (Makni), (Kangi)—A small perch not generally exceed¬ 
ing S lu length : transparent, very dcstructivo to small fry and ova. Common. 


badit (Jhiri}.—A valuable raosquito-kiUittg 

long, but predaceoae. 

Sah (Kangi), (Fidar)> (Chidhn), 


Bodtr hKchunant or Bfxiu 
Bpscios, but predaooouj. 

Nandtis marmoraftie (Gadha).—Only 

Trichogatter JaecuilMt or Boinbow 
(Chid I a).—^mmon. 

OphiocephalM punc/afw or mwmif (Daula), (Saui), 

ophioeephalta wianiKoj or mumil (Daub), (Saul). 

Ophwcfphalua ttfutfia or murraf (Daula), (Saul). 

These are the best food fishes in tho Panjsb. Highly voracious. 

OpkioerpAafus gachua.—^k small speclea not exceeding 12' in length. Varv 
voracioas. Used as live bait lor tho larger epecies. Very common. ^ 

Note.—AU theBnakeheads by ffoating eggs. And the moles guard their 
egge and young. 

Afastacewhorur paneatut, or small spined oel (Garpj), 

MattinxndtolHS armoliiSf the larger spined ed (Ooroj), 


OansR.— PhyaotUfmi, 

SUor rh^dophorta or Whip Tail (Kirrh). 

Cfdrios magnr (Khaggoh).—A valuable food fish, 
dmhlyifqw mangoif (Sudal).—Small submontane stroams. 
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3aeei^>tan^vt fostHis Singgi (Nuria).—About V long. 
TFoito^o Attu (Maili),—Common and vnliiBble as food. 


EvlnpiicAys dmIui (Cballj).—Gro^s about a foot in longtb. A eportmiE 
fifib and oxccUeut oatiog. 


CaUichrous bimaeulaiut (PoUa). 

Calli^Ttnu pahda (Palin). 

PtcudfUiTopiut ofkeriTioiAes (CbaUi). 
Maamwi Aot (Tnmba), (Smgh), (Singboo). 
Afocrwn?* semghala (Tiogra). 

AfocronAt vitttitua (Einggor). 

Cfltfpto^emitm jwHnoptmtm (E&ggn). 
Botia yeh (Cbipbor), 


LttpidiKsp1uiimy$ juBfeo (BandoU), (Sondal)^ (Jobal), (Chnnar), (Chorii), 
(Cbari5^*^“ (Suiidali), (Strodal), (ChaacJu), (KiirJi). (Churrax), 


rupieola (Jebol), (Choiror), (Chuili), 
ifomaffAflxia (Cbaudhii), (Jebal), (Chtmai), (Qhurfi). 

Diteo^uiAuf lumta (Dhogum).—Small bat Tory good eating. Bub- 


Ortintit rittuofuj or moantain barbsJ. 

(Galda) Sab-montane.—Common in the Upper Bari Doab Cana], 
gooij oatiDgf. Breedia in Chamba and Ktilti. 


Fairtj 


TAfl LoAtfot ** Blubber^lipa/' 

Labeo cal&Mu or Kalians (£aIlibai]).^rowe to SOIbg and over. 

Z^so roAita or JioAti (Dhambm).—Tbe beet food fish of the familT 
SO IBs and OTaf, ^ 


Labeo caerulnut (Kori, Bavi). 

Lab&> diptestomut (Gid), 

Labeo dyoohSua (Kunni or Bute], Seas), (Pani&tft, Rari). 

Labeo fnintmtAalmua (Behngan). 

Cirrhina mrigtda or Mwpaft (Mori), (Moriki).—A rerj fine food fish. 
Qrowa to 30 l!ba and OYQte 

, ». (Golu).—A very proIiSa migratory little carp mnning to 

J m. Buns upstream m April and ia then the chief food of the futAorir. Kno^n 
in the hills aa Dogm and Tiller; in tbe plains aa Mara. Good eatimr. A 
mo«t important fiah. ** 


CirrA^o reifl (Sunni) or (Sirrian).—Does not » ijeed IS' in lenglb. 

Oatfa iwAanon* or (7BtIa (Tbaiia).-The largest of the plains co™ 
Runs to 100 fte in weight and & in kogth. They haTs bean known to m 
from 1 m Jongifa to 11' in four momthii Good bating 

Tha RorbeJa.—(Aj With four harbals:— 

BofA^ eora«a (Kangan, Kongrota), Kongi Popri)—A oontmori bme 
barbo] growing to ItS' in lengtha 


CHAP.Il-A. 

Fiabari«B. 

gil- 

orfidflL 


Fkmllj 

finS-fuuQj 

CobitjdlaK, 


Sub-fftinilT 

C^pfiainjs or 
wpa. 


16 


CHAP. 

II'A^ 

Gub-froily 

Cypcmiiue 

Oupa. 


FulQj 

Koto|rt«iidB 


FftmOj 

OTpsitkodoati- 


Fi^mUr 
fiMunbnKO- 
ilV^ Oftf 

iiiM* 
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Bar^< tor or Habisir (Cbuiiani), (Chitrata), (Kakkjah),(Obaar),—^Bre«da 
In Chakkl and suiaH tatdral Bprings abova Madhc^ptiTHi Common in 
Upper Bari Doab Caoil. 

Barbus hexastichus. —A apeciefl recorded hy Day. Only an ictbyologiat 
could distinguish it &om a PiciAo^iri 

(B) With two barbela— ^ 

Barbus Utrarupagus (Chidhn}, (Pbandra)^ {Phaata)^ (Chidlu), (Gaiiathia)* 


(C) Witbont barbelfl— 

Barbus co?icAoniiia (Pfaandra)f (Cbidhuh 

Barbus iicio (Phandra^ Chidbu).—A very useful mosquito-eating 
Bpecies, Eitremely hardy and prolifio^ grows to about 4*. 

Barbus (Phaiidra)p (Ckidhu).—Also larviddal i giowa to 5't 

^tiria danriaa {Makui).—A larvicidal fish. • 

Boabora dunicoutu (Gki]idola)i (Ckal).—Hot larvioidai. 

Atpidoparia morar (Cka])« 

Bokies coiio (Cbal). 

Bariftous vo^ra (Chil)i (LobaTi)^ (Pakuiri), (Psta), (Reta).—A highly nugra- 
torj apeciefl. A surface feeder rising freely to Biea and eertainly a mosquito 
destroyer. Commonly (and wrongly) deaozibed u * OkUwa.* Very oommou m 
hiilfl and plains. 

Barlioui bendcluu (Fita)^—Attams in length* 

BonTibut btfttdsluis* Par Sbocra. 

DufHo dmirio (Darra)^ (Kangi). 

Dnnw rmc (Kangi). m 

PsrHampus laubuoo (Makni). 

Tks ChUwas (CWl)* 


Chsla gora (Cbal).—Qrowr to 9^ 

Chsla panjibsnsis fRavi)*—Grows to 2J* (Tok). 
CAdla boAitla (Cbal)* 


NotapisTus kapirat (Ko6i)i (Fker). 
NotopUruschitala (Parri). 


BupIocAilttf panchax (Churri^ Pathaukot). 

Beione wincila (Sua), (Takla)^ f^Kan). 

Cnofoeea and Jfo3us<>at 

Bbiimpa (Jkingar) o! the genera caridina and Palsman are comznon in ah 
watei-courgos which contain a Mr supply of weed. .Fresh-water nnisadi and 
oalms (lip) are also common i as are several spooiee of crab (Saikn). There 
are many difierent species of water«anail (Guga or Munga), 


On la Aquatio Fa oka* 

Ah waters a warm with water-booties, dragon-flieSj caddis and other waters 
dies* But the ontomology of the Punjab waters has not yet been worked out 
in doUiU*' 
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Section B. — Kents, Wages and Prices 

122* Table 38 shews the areas rented for cultivation by 
tenants. Tenants, viith a right of occupancy, usually pay in 
terms of the land revenue M-ith a percentage on the same, which 
represents the landlord's profit, varying from one to ten annas 
in the rupee : in some instances, especially in the Fathankot 
Tahsil, this vtalikana is merely nonimal—and indeed is often not 
paid at all—and takes the form of a fixed payment in grain in 
each harvest. In other cases a fixed cash is taken. 

But, generally speaking, these privileged tenancies are not 
important in this district* 

12S. Of the 44 per cent, under tenants-at*wil1, twm-thirda 
pay rent in kind and one*third in cash. In Shakargarh and 
in Fathankot (except in the Andhar circle where tenants have 
to bo offered special inducements) the area under cash rents 
is not vei7 important; it is much more so in the other two 
more advanced tahsils, being 28 per cent, in Bat ala and 16 
per cent* in Gurdaspur, but the landlord’s tendency is decidedly 
towards a rent in the form of a share of the produce. With high 
prices and a comparatively low revenue demand the landlord 
has come to recognise the great advantage of a kind rent, and 
in most places is strong enough to impose this form of rent on the 
tenant. Although in a good year a tenant profits considerably 
from a casl: rental, yet in a bad year the rent in kind is more 
equitable, especially oa cash rents are rarely, if ever, remitted : 
he is thus not unwilling to hold his tenancy on a produce*rent. 
As regards thealiare of the crop taken by the landlord as rent, 
the most usual proportion in this district is one-half, but along 
the Boas in Batala, Gurdaspur and Fathankot this drop*s to two- 
fifths and even to one-third : in the marsh lands of the Kahnuwan 
chofnltk of Gurdaspur one-fourth only of the rice crop usually 
falls to the landlord; and in the Pahari two-fifths and one-third 
are the commenest rates on the inferior classes of korant soils. 
The rates tliroughout the district have Imrtily varied since last 
settlement. In the more ad^ranced talisils of Batala and Gur¬ 
daspur, except in the Dhaia Bet Bees, the landlord is gradually 
establishing a claim to take a share of the straw in addition to 
the grain ; the share is usualty the same proportion as that which 
is taken of the grain. In a fnlly^cultivated district, where fodder 
is valuable, it is only natural that this claim should be enforced, 
and the custom will probably spread to the more backward 
tahsils of Shakargarh and Fathankot, 'where at i^resent a share 
of the grain only is at present almost universally taken. Tlie 
straw of ail crops, ho'wever, is not equally valuable, and only 


SBAF. 

ll-R, 

Rent!, 
WBf« a&ii 

KlCW, 

Pri7iiiigBd 

FBpti, 


UmlA p&Ld 
wiU^ 

{m) Id kind. 
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CHAP 

II-B, 


Renta» 

and 

PtiCfB. 

BmtA paid 
bj 

wUl— 


a share of the straw of certain staples is talsen. Of A'Aari/ crops, 
rice and naai^ straw are only used as fodder in times of scarcity, 
but mash and moth stalks make excellent fodder and the landlord 
will take these when he can : in the rabi only the straw of wheat 
and gram and their mixtures need to be taken account of ; barley 
with its mixtures is valuable, but for the purposes of the rent* 
estimate was set off against the value of such crops as are cut 
(a) Is kind, green by the tenant for fodder or for tbatebing his ricks. As 
explained in paragraph 24 of the Pathonkot Assessment Beport, 
the landlord in the Andhar and Pathanti circles very generally 
takes a inalikana of so many seers per mauiid of the gross produce, 
in addition to his share in division, but this custom is confined 
to the tracts where rice is the main staple : it is also more than 
counterbalanced by the expenditure, which falls on the landlord 
alone, of the up-keep of the ftiiftis or private irrigation channels, 
without w’hich the rice crop could not be matured. 


The rent by way of a share of the crop is a customaTy 
one and varies in incidence according to the character of the bar* 
vest; except in so far as the above remarks shew that it tends to 
rise, it is thus of little value in estimating the increase or decrease 
in the pitch of rents, however useful it may be as an economic 
factor in automatically adjusting the rent es between landlord 
and tenant. 

Moreover a kind rent is by no means the full proportion 
(I, I, as the case may be) of the whole produce. 

Various menials take their toll of produce before it is divided 
between landlord and tenant, and with the heavy wheat crop of 
the district hired labour has to be employed for the harvesting. 
Any estimate of the value of these dedlections must necessarily 
he largely speculative, more especially as the rale of mentals’ 
dues, the method of payment, and the extent to which harvesters 
have to be employed vary considerably in differeftt parts of tbe 
district. The diminution m the divisible produce la very marked 
when the actual process is watched on the threahing-door, to 
which, moreover, the crop has only come after it has been de* 
pleted by the sheaves which the hired harvesters have taken away 
daily as payment for their labour. With the decrease in popula- 
lion, caused by pla^e and the emigration of meniala to lesa crowd* 
ed districts or to the towns, and with the general rise in W'agea 
the expenses of cultivation and harvesting tend to become heavier 
and heavier ; in several parts of the district tbe customary dues 
of menials in the raW harvest have been doubled since last settle¬ 
ment in an attempt to keep this indisi>eii 3 able class on the land. 
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Detailed discussion of the deductions from the common heap 

the mar^mUy- 

GnMupnr, p»nif(fiipii.4t-5. iioted paragraphs of the different 

assessment reports. 


Il-A. 

E^nta, 
WftMt and 
FrietJfc 


Hiratl pAlii 

But the value of his share of this diminished heap is yet fur- 
ther decreased on eanal-irrigated lands by the custom accoiding im) in w 
to which the landlord pays a proportion of the occupier's rate 
levied by the Irrigation Department as the price of the water 
supplied. This proportion is the same as the proportion of the 
commen heap which the landlord takes as rent. 

Zabti is another form of customary rent by which eer- 1*1 
tain crops are rented at a cash rate on area. The rents for mt#— uiA**. 
eane and cotton are usually fixed in this way : in the Batala and 
Gurdaspur Tahslls the custom not only prevails, but is on the 
increase, os the following extract from paragraph 36 of the last 
Assessment Deport of Gnrdaspur (1610) shews 

" Ai last settleiQciit only 1,671 acres are shewn a? caltirnted by tonants- 
ot*will on aabfi; the «o* ia now 4,154 acres, bnt ray return for tho cnrront 
year 4,612 acroe, of which 5,877 acres arc under cane. Thia tcndenoy 
requires some examination, for if the outtuni is good, a eabti rent does not 
rcprescni nearly one-half or even ono-third of the valoe of the crop. There 
are several rBuoDS why ease is a privileged crop, and these operale on both 
parties to the bargain. From the landlord’s point of view, division is not f»a»y , 
and pilfering by the tenaot is difficult to guard against: the price of iTur varies 
within narrower liinits and the landlord can consequently gauge the antici¬ 
pated profit with in ore certainty than is the case with other crops: moreover, 
at the end of the loaoe he receives back his land with all the benefit which caro- 
fnl tilth and manuring has beetowed on it. He is thus prepared to conciliate 
a tenant who is willing to grow cane: on canal lands he will contribute the 
sped and on wpU or nnirrigated land will often supply the necessary manure. 

The tenant on his pari will always prefer to pay a cash rent on a secure crop 
and looks forward to something more than a moiety of the profits in return 
for the labour which muBt be expended on cano: if the landlord inuisls on feutaj, 
the tenant will often ^dge that Jabonr and the yield wiH be inferior. The 
practico of taking tabti is more especially on the merease in the Maim Kiran 
and Dhaia Bet Beas circles, where there is much marsh-grown eane.*' 

^ the more backward Shakargarh Tahsil, however, the 
practice is not on the increase. The foUow'ing remarks are ex- 
traefed from paragraph 39 of the Assessment Keport of that 
tahail I— 


Zabti rents are recorded in almost every villogo for rilsrt, hemp, cotton 
cftne^aitb^iigb lot eh^H theactiiAl ptsetict now ia to t&ke half tofai, Md Inod 
18 eddom let for th& growing of hemp. lb tb« Diup* moreovefr cwie and cotton 
also are uetnuUj divided. Where this was done in Gqfdflapnr it was generaUj 
a sign of tho predozmoanoe of the landlords In Shakargarh, however, I have 
found that when a crop h bud the tenant will claitEi to have it divided 

instead of ^ rate. With the recant ran of poor cano harvests, this 
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CHAP. tnn^ bd ck partial o^Ianaiion of tbo provnlonM of iolaf. A custom called ' de!liA- 
fifth ' prevails in ibis tahinl in neapect of nobfi renta. If the crop is below averaf^. 
Bents. ^ party—not the patvari—is called in to inapeot it and to detennine the 

Wa^es proportion of the rent which ahonld be remitted : bis award ia accepted by both 

Prices. landlord and tenant. This is some evidence that roili rates are not re^^arded 

Rrnti pati Tindoly disproportionate rents for the crops on which tbe 7 are talien, f7hon 
hr is ctLstoniarily regarded as a privUegad crop, since tbe tenant must have fodder 

— for his cattle] bnt in the Faintls and Darp, where graTing is scarce, the iandlord 

forced up the rates on the tenant. Bates for hemp are invariably the same 
n-Dt»—loUC those for eftari. 

The general whti rents recorded for cane and cotton osnally vaiy within 
well-defined tracts in each circle, and the rate for cane ia generally twice that 
of cotton." 

The rate of rents varies enormously, the good soils 
paying much more than the poorer. Thus in Shakargarh Tahsil 
sahti as high as Bs. 4-8-0 and as low as annas 8 a Itanal is recorded 
for cane, but the commonest rate everywhere is from Es, 2 to Be. 1 
per kirnaf, though the poor cane of Pathankot Tahsil often goes 
below this. Cotton rents are almost Invariably half cane rents. 
Chnri and hemp usually fetch from Ee. 0-12-0 to Be, 0-6-0 a ftaaof, 
but, as said above, zabti rent on these crops is taken in Shakargarh 
Tahsil alone and that only to a smatl extent, 

(r) Coaipeu* Where cash rents paid by ten ants-at-will are at al! 

common, they provide the most satisfactory method of ascertain¬ 
ing the true renting value of land. In this district cash rents 
are common only in tbe Batala and Gurdaspnr Tahajis and in 
the Chak Andhar of Pathankot. In the two former it is remark¬ 
able that the area under cash rents has declined in comparison 
with that so held at the 1891 settlement. We may deduce from 
this the lowness of the assessment, the high range of the prices 
of agricultural produce, the general predominance of the landlord 
over the tenant, and the readiness of the latter to adjust his 
rents so that he may reap the benefit of the rise in prices. In 
these two tahsils, moreover, the practice is for the owner to take 
cash rents on his worst land, and this be can only do When the 
demand for land is keen. In Shakargarh, on the other hand, it 
is by no means the rule for the worst lands to be cash-rented; 
the reason for this is the snpineness of the Bajput ownero in that 
tahsil; with large holding, a cash rent is simpler and more 
easily collected than one in which the crop itself is divided; 
the same reason applies in the case of the Chak Andlmr of Pathan¬ 
kot, hut the tendency is there accentuated by the necessity for 
securing tenants, who in this circle are mainly immigrants 'from 
Shakargarh and Jammu and other parts of the Pathankot 
Tahsil. 
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Cash rents, as explained in the dilfeTent Assessment Beports, 
have everywhere risen, and special efforts were made at the recent 
settlement to obtam a really careful elimination of all recorded 
rents which appeared for any reason to be abnormaL Prom the 
remaining ^nts the statements of normal rents, which are shewn 
in the various assessment reports, were compiled. The general 
run of cash rents is naturally highest in Batala and lowest in 
Pathankot, but the rise, as compared with the previous settle¬ 
ment, is greatest all round in Gurdaspur. Of the circles In which 
cash rents prevail to any extent the rise is smallest in the Andhar 
of Pathankot where it is 26 per cent, and largest in the Bet Ravi 
of Shakargarh where it is 86 per cent. 


CHAP. 

Il'B. 

Wa^H aal 
PricH, 

bj te^OMtlat- 
wiM— 

Competi- 
tmn cHb 


For a detailed analysis of the cash rents m the different 
tahsils reference should be made to the 
margin ally ted paragraphs of the va¬ 
rious assessment reports. The actual 
rates for each class of soil vary greatly 
in different parts of the district and any 
estimate of average rent would be only misleading. The follow¬ 
ing may be taken as a rough approximation to the normal 
rents obtainable on each class of soil:— 


p«.r»gr«ptj* 67—01. 
Ganimpurp |wimirim|»kjA 89^ 
fil, 6B. 

F«rt^pb* 36, 43, 
44. 

Futlmikotf pmrHf^Afilii 35. 


Chahi 2 to Bci. 1 per 

JifoAri . . «« Be. l-S-O to Be. 1 per kanal (tbe eom- 

paratiyely low r&ta is doe to the £Aet 
that irrigatioti ia golj giveii Lq one 
tiarreit ud ttiat the tenant hag to pay 
halt the water rate}« 


N^Afi Mmiindati 


Be. 1-4-0 to Be. 1 per 




Be. CHi-O to Be, O-lOdJ per kamL 


Bar^ni I 


Be. 1 to Be. 0^-0 per Jtonot, 


Barani 11 . . Be. 0^-0 to Re. 0-6-0 per kanal (f&Ubg 

to Re. 0-4-0 ia the Fabati of Pathan 
kot). 


Bofant 111 


Be« 0-6-0 to Be. 0*3-0 per JkonaL 


124* The following review of the rise m wages in the dis- 
trict during the 20 years 1800 to 1909 was furnished by the 
Settlement Officer in 1010 in connection with the Wages 
Survey:— 
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CHAP. 

ll-B. 


Kent!, 
Wae:<fl a&d 
Frices- 


Wifiist 

Elvt period. 


** Tbem ore ihm disquiet periodn ID ihobiffto^ of Ihe toist 20 

jeatfi. From 1890 to 1893 the praTaJest nit«s wbt^ tboao uhewn ip the followfiir 
table 




Djilt, 


VojmtLT* 

Name of tahAlL 

Labourer. 

Cupimtor. 

Blsckimiih« 

Mwp. 

PtoagkmiZL 

Baula 

Bb a. p. 

Rs. A. F. 


Ba A, F, 

Bi. A. P. 

0 A fi 
to 

! 0 4 0 

0 0 0 
to 

0 S 0 

The Hama u 

0 7 0 

4 U 0 

Gurdaspnr 

0 S 0 
to 

0 4 0 

0 0 0 
lo 

' 0 7 0 

wpepler^bdt 
iu vflkgee 
^ liM 

enlly wqrk 

0 0 0 
to 

0 8 0 

4 1 0 

Fathsukot 

0 3 0 
to 

0 4 0 

0 0 0 
to 

0 0 0 

1 oa dillf 

wagea 

0 0 0 
te 

0 7 0 

4 ii 1} 

Ohaltafgarb .» 

0 2 0 
to 

0 0 0 

0 S 0 
to 

.0 0 0 


0 0 0 
to 

0 8 0 

4 10 


Q^acm>d Th^ an the normal mgoe af m egrictiliiiml tract Pnoffectod bv any 

pofio<L oiiteido inRaoPce. The three tahsile whiok are eUuated m the nilvrej thronghoat 

shew a higher rate ihu the outlyiDg tract of Shakargarh. Ti3-I89B the firat 
^atnrbing olemeDt, Wf., the etnigration of labour to the canal colontegf eh awed 
ita effect oa wages which went up to the figure shewn iu the tahlo below 





Daily. 



HomiLTp 

HeiDe of UhfliL 

JUlKnmr, 

OtrpcDtar. 

EUi!^CTiiitb. 

* 4 


Muocl 

PtouglmiiD. 

Betila 

Bi . A P* 
0 4 0 

1 Ba A. P. 

0 8 0 

1 

1 

1 ^ A. P. 

0 8 0 

Rfl A F. 

0 0 0 

Ourdupur «« 

1 

0 4 0 i 

to 1 

0 0 o! 

0 0 0 

<^«Deri:nyduDp4 


0 8 0 

0 0 0 

Feihifikol 

1 

! 1 

0 4 0 

to 1 
0 0 0 1 

0 8 0 ' 

^ 1 

work on diuly 
^ vagiw.batthei 
ntoi ire the 
nme m tor 


to 

0 D 0 

9 9 0i 

0 0 0 

Shakafguh «« { 

0 a 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

OMpaotqr. 


to 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

4 i 0 
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—j oroigTOtiTO to the eolony, plagno mortality (rtartiM from 1903J 

ablom 1J05. Since tben there hns been no material change, bnt tbereiBOTOTT 

tendency for wages tn rise and th^ aw already in reTeral rather abore ^ 

nhewn in tb^ to^ble 


STuiifl of 




Goidu^OT 


Fktluuikot 


ShiJcu^B^t 


I>JJLT. 


LAboureTi j Orpnttt. 


BlickimftJi 


fit A, P. 

0 a 0 

to 
D a 
0 $ 
to 

0 7 
0 5 
to 
g 7 

0 4 

to 

0 6 


0 

0 


R« A. p, 

0 ]g 0 

to 

0 14 
0 10 
to 
0 IS 
0 0 
iQ 
0 lA 
0 7 
to 
0 II 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


Tbo Q4m# M - 
wpftntor. 


0 


A. P. 
13 0 
to 
0 
II 
io 
I 

13 
io 

lA 0 
B 0 

to 

13 0 


MojirKLT. 


FkmghlDlQ 


Bi. A, P- 
7 4 0 

to 

3 IS 0 
0 i 0 
to 
7 0 
7 A 


0 

0 



.ife JliSirt «iSh‘5it4“ra.^!lLlIli rfJSw 

«• b. d.1^1,.1 Mrijr w<,».tel, . ii.'L wCnite.'''"’*'’™ 

Kharif-^ 

UnhMkedrice.6 njaainfa .. .. = |a 


Math, b niaiindfl 
Moth, 1 mnnnd 


Rabi— 

Wheat. 10 mamida ,, ^ 

Ot?i«r aflfittol expeitset _ 

Food. Ro. O-S'O per day 
Tobacco 

At fair time, onriomaTy payment of 
Tnrban 1 ^ 

Runa,,2 .: ;: 

Chadart, 3 
BJanliet.l 
Shoes, 3 

A a a e 

Total .. 


7 

9 

31 


= 80 


<0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

S 

8 

114 


rtJsrr =aK£.^-»-’=s :s.',s: 


CEAPe 

U-B. 

Wigea isd 

PftcBf* 

Thiid pttlfsd. 


Eaji&iii^ 0l 
rilluo iDilll' 


17 
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CBiP. 

il'B. 

Wftgw uw 

PriM. 

Wm^ dI 
■mUid 


TheTrtgw d <mkilW Iftboonr, rash w and (ari^aii m ^ ^ 
lue lum diffionlt toaiMrtaiji, rinw these will aita bj oaatwl 'aten* oom 
wwSi wnnot be brtingUi into the Mcount. The average faxed reeeipta of ft foAer 
or inkrkhan ars gipea in tho f altowing bible :— 


Kharif— 


Molhf 10 BOOTH 
Afa4h> 4 HOOT$ 


RaM— 


WhoaC.lQ seora 
i iShan, S floors 
BarJoy^ 10 


# e 

e v 

« e 


40 X (1-6^ + 140^) V* ■* 

Add mAirie^ reooipti^ Ra. S por mamage, w 
four tnarriagea lo a yoar '* 


Total 


Be. 

A. 

E. 

^ Q 

10 

0 

= 0 

a 

0 

^ 0 

4 

0 

= 0 

2 

a 

1 

6 

a 

= 0 10 

0 

= 0 

b 

0 

= 0 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

=iai 

4 

0 

^ 8 

0 

0 

129 

4 

0 




pof 

plough. 


CauwofUia 
tlM in ¥■« 
end prio«ft| 


-40 ploughs per fcorntn are a fair number to take os served hy o™ Aemitt. 

The paymente being enatomoiy very litiie to value in ^ diflerent to^n i 
to Bfttftlefto^Tor,tlie eciilo is higher end works oat to Es. 190 per annum* 

Since this survey took place wages have again tended to 
rise sliebtlY. but there is no marked increase under any one head. 
Purely grain wages, which used to pievad almost umversaUy m 
the case ot village menials, 80 or even 20 years ago. have been 
rapidly dying out, and wntb the continued emancipation of tJae 
lower'claves are likely to become entirely extinct in the near 
luture. 

12&. The influence of each of the various causes which 
have been at work in raising wages all round will no doubt be 
duly estimated when the Report on the Pric^ Enquiry now 
being conducted by the Government of India has been issued. 
As regards the causes in this district, the foUowmg extract from 
a uotl furnished by the Settlement Officer to the Pncea Enquiry 
Commission in 1811 may be reproduced : 

" The qdettion of canto* of enhanced pricee ho* to be eoniidered nndw two 
heode—foV pricce of lood-Kimtot and agricnltural produce Beoerallj i (t) pnoe of 
tobom Tbiww two act ood re-eot on each other and to aotna extent one will 
rile or faU to eympftihj with the other. At the same time the price ot labour, 
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whw it hat once riaen, u veiy alow to fall, whcroBB tbe pticti of agrieuUumt CHAP, 
prodnes is more eUetio ojid riaea or falls with greater faci%. In agrieulturaJ H-B- 
MDimmitioi IhD ancient pmitite, which still aurvives, of paying wages of labour j,~Z 
m kind at onM indiealos Iha conneetjon betwetui the price of food-grainu and mA 

Cne price of Isbouf. If we take two labourers in the Eanie villDge or tracts one FrjcM. 
of whotn i£ pflid m kmd and the other m caHh. it \a elesr that, when prices of ,, . 

food-gTBiDfl are high, the caah^paid labourer mmt require a higher wage than iMrfLhi 
‘ *l**^^ 7^ when pneCH are loWa The first and main cause of tliu rise iij wages wufjwiiBd 
ift iherofore to be assigned to the rise in the pricea of food-grams. The second 
main oaose is the scardtj of labonr produced by (1) dopopulation duo to plague 
inortahtj : great periodical mortality from malaria has always been a feature 
of Agnciutaral lifCj hut Ibis has been inBMfficient to cheek increase in population t 
the udvent of plaguo bus now turned the scale and.. IhrougliDut this district 
at any rate, poptilation liae declined in the last ton years; (2) ineieasod do* 
maud for labour on the canal colonJee. on public works, and locally, in factories, 
conplBd with the much greater mobility of lahonr i the labourinc population 
has at last begun to abandon ita tonnor immobility and to take advantage of 
railways and the improvement in comiuunJcattons. The growing indopen* 
denee ol the labouring olaas, which is a eotirce of complaint from every employer 
of labour, is the third cause of enhanced wages; this is produced directly by the 
canao hst explained and indirectly by the spread of knowledge and compm- 
hension of the way in which a man's interesta may be best aened. The fourth 
eauso, which is also an outcome of the above, is the general rise in the standard 
of comfort! the existence of thia factor is generally admitted and need not be 
f tether explained, ^eae two laat causes chiefly prevent the fall in wages 
wtucL might otherwise be expected to accompany every fall iu the price of 
clothing and other neMSflanes-^jr what bsve come to be looked upon as neces* 

”9^ usually full in sympathy with or in the same proportion as the 
fall in the price of food-graina^ 

Tho enhaiK^ed price of food-grains is dne in uiy opiniou mainly to the oiior* 
moQB eniflrgomeni of tho markot fur Indian agricultural produce- The dofinito 
odtiy of India into tho world's market has on^y occurrod within the kat few 
years* than 20 years ago each proving and^ to a lesser each dis¬ 

trict had its own scale of prices and no outside influence would much aflect the 
prices. Now a short harvest in the Argentine or Canada will aifect the prico 
of food grains, more especially of wheat, iu the remotest Tillage of the most 
obscuio comer of India^ provided that eommunicatioue are reoBOuably easy. 

The ordinary agrlenltarist no donbt only dimly comprehends thiSs bat even tha 
smallest trader has been quick to fake advantage of it and has karri t to watch and 
^guided by the operations of large bnyerasuch aa EalljBros-and other exporting 
nrcis. The formation of comers and the holding^np of food-stocks have been 
the natnral outcome together wilU the consequent reluctance of prices to fall. 

India being an exporter and not an importer of food-grainst these tendencies 
are not coimteracted by the pouring of grain into this count ry with the incTitabk 
accompaniment of a fall in pricee. The demand from outside will now always 
prevent any fall of prices to the level even of iO or 15 years ago* 

The aboTO arc so much the predominating faetoiw that any other canses 
^e only secondary^ and the onfy one which is worth fuention is the general rise 
in the slandard of comfort nlready alluded to. The principle of baiter muit 
always he behind all trade traiiHactionH and the agricnltiirist, with more wants 
to lattsFy, most now hold out for prices for his produce whieh the trader, 
lure now of a profit in hU widened market^ is found ready to give," 
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CHAP. 

II'P. 


Bnitij 


Wag«f tad 
PliM. 


CUHIElf 

m 

wigff ukd 
t>Tic4i. 

PliM of 
fooi-fniiu. 


Oi the cau&ee ordinarily operative in raising pricee and wagea 
it may be said that there has been no extension of railways in 
the district since 1886, communications have not improved, 
no mining or new factory industries of any importance have been 
introduced, there have been no famines, and cultivation in the 
district is stationary• 

126. The prices of food-grains assumed at the recent settle¬ 
ment are given in the subjoined extract from paragraph 34 of 
the Settlement Report, 1912:— 


'■ Tha aaaotioBed fiommutatioii prioos iu per maund wen aa mder — 


Bice ws 

T 9 


26 

CfiDB (gur) 

V 


.. 46 

CottoD 

m a 


70 

M&ize 

* * 


83 

Mash 

^ 9 


„ 82 

Moth 

*-■ 


« 24 

TU 

■ . ■ 


.. 60 

Toria 

A a 


.. 38 

Wliwt 

» * 


.. 30 


■ « 


.. 18 

Gtam *4 

9 m 


.. 24 

Sorton 

9 m 


... 48 

Wheat and barley 

A + 


.. 22 

Wheat and gram 

9 9 


,, 2S 

Eorlfij aod gram 

m I- 


21 

Masisr 

A a 


.. 22 


Tbe rise in priees since last sottlernent in encb tsbsll worked oat at 10-39 
per coni, in Batals, 18- 5 in Qurdupai, 15'5 in Shakarg&rb, and 12'5 in Fatbon- 
kot. Ab a matter of fact, the effeotivo riao wna certaiaJy greater iu each tahsi], 
partly becsoeo the prices assamed at last settlement were based on tetaii prices 
and not, as now, on those aotoally receivod by nunindori, and partly becaoao 
the prioee now asaumcKt weio not sufficiently high: the report on prices was 
sabmitt^ in 1903, when it was not so apparent as it is now that the enbaDCied 
prices then pierailing were likely to bo porajanetit, and tbo assumptionB wore 
founded on the rates prevoiling in the years prior to 1908, which did not justify 
the fixation of higher rates than those assumed. It can now be bood that a 
rise of not lees than 80 per gent, in the BaUla, Qurdaspur and Shakargarh Tahsils 
and of rather less than 20 per cent, in Fathankot could safety have been as- 
eumed. “ 

The causes of the rise in prices have been Already* diacueaed 
above* 

Mfttoiwi (KM- 127. The material coDdition of the labouring classes has 
considerably improved. Their wages are nearly double what they 
were 20 years ago* An unskilled labourer was then paid at 
rates varying between Re, 0-3-0 and Re. 0-4-6 per day ; but now bis 
wages range between Re. 0-6-0 and Re. 0-8-0. The wages ef a 
akillod labourer which then ranged between Re. 0-6-6 and 0-9-4 
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now seldom fall below a rupee. In 1879 it was reported from tba CHAP, 
district in connection with the Famine Heport of that year that 
weeders of crops were paid at the rate of two seers of grain per day. KsntB, 
Now they work only till midday and are paid Re. 0-4-0 a day. 

With the rise in wages there has also been some rise in the 
standard of living of the labouring classes; the cost of their tit« 

necessaries of life has no doubt increased, but the rise has not 
been proportionate to the increase in their wages; their houses 
are of the same material as before and their requirements in 
the matter of furniture, food and dress have not considerably 
increased. The result is that they can save more money and feel 
more independent,—a fact which has given rise to a complaint 
on the part of mmindars that their kumin^, from whom labourers 
are generally drawn, do not pay them the same regard as before. 

An ordinary labourer’s yearly expenditure 
may be estimated as follows:— 


Two fthirtg of country cloth at antiad fl pur sliir® 
TmochadcLt$ of the same cloth at Bo. 1 per cAodar 
Waist-cloth 

A bldXtkot lasting four jom and ooeting Be. 4 
Ono pair of ahoea .. 

Food at annas £ per day 

Total «» 


food and direas 

Be. A. 

P, 

1 0 

0 

..2 0 

0 

..OS 

0 

1 0 

0 

..2 0 

0 

.. i& 14 

D 

.. 53 6 

0 


The cultivators are also generally iM^tter olT. Giving to 
emigration to the new colonies and the ravages of plague tJiore 
has been generally no inereaso in pressure on the soil. The prices 
of agricultural produce have generally risen and, in spite of the 
recent enhancement, the Government demand does not rep¬ 
resent a larger percentage of the value of the produce than it 
did twenty yea^^i ago. There has not been much increase in 
the cultivator’s wants, though, owing to his increased prosiierity, 
his stylo of living has to some extent improved. There are more 
brick houses and a greater approximation to the standard of 
towns in the matter of dress and ornaments. Tlie immense 
trade In piece-goods has largely ousted the home-spun article 
from the market, and all but Uie poorest or the most old fashion¬ 
ed considers it beneath him to possess only naitve-nmde clothes. 
Twenty years ago, only the lambardar of a village would ordi¬ 
narily keep a pony : now any zamindar of anything more than 
average status can indulge in this luxury. A cultivator has 
however to incur a larger ex])enditui'e than a common labourer 
on matriagee, is more involved in litigation with all its attendant 
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expenses, and more liable to be affected by vicissitudes of season. 
The difficulty of making good losses in stock due to disease, dtc., 
has also much increased owing to a large increase in the price 
of cattle. He is therefore more liabie to fall into debt; but 
bis position in this respect has been to a considerable extent 
strengthened by the Co-operative Credit Societies, a large number 
of which has come into existence in this district. His style of 
living la better than that of an ordinary labourer. His yearly 
expenses on food and clothes may bo estimated as follows:— 

Ba. A. F. 

.. 2 0 0 

.. 3 0 0 

.. 3 0 0 

.. 2 0 0 

4 0 0, 

.. 88 7 0 


Total 81 7 0 


A middle-class clerk is the only person who does not 
share in the general prosperity. His income has remained 
stationary, vrliile his expenses have been on the increase. His 
style of living must improve in proportion to the rise in the stand* 
ard of living of cultivators and the labouring classes w'ho are so* 
cially bis inferiors. He must hire a house, keep a servant, educate 
his children and support the female members of bis house whom 
custom forbids to work for their living ; with the high prices 
now prevailing it is not surprising that most of the middle-class 
cleric can with difficulty manage to make both ends meet. The 
number of items to 1^ considered is so great that it is 
difficult to frame a satisfactory estimate of the expenses 
of a middle-class clerk : but it is to be doubted whether 
even a small family, say one consisting of four persons, 
canilive with anything approaching decency on an income of less 
than Kb. 50 a month: the figure has oven been put as high as 
Rft. 100 a month by members of the class concerned, but this 
would include the expense of educating children. Jt is patent 
enough, however, that any ordinary member of the district 
establishment, if he has no private means, must supplement 
bis income in some other way if he .wishes to maintain hie position 
among people of his own class. 

Section C.—Forests. 

128. In 1910, Mr. C. M. King, as Forest Settlement Officer, 
prepared a record of rights for the forests situated within the Mun¬ 
icipal iimits at Dalhouaie and by Punjab Government Notilica* 


ThroQ shirta * * 

Two 

Two turbans 
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tion No. 24, dated. Jannary 10th, 1913, these were declared to 
be reserved forests, with exceptions in favour of certain tenants _z?' 
of old standing and plots appropriated to special purposes. A Fereiu. 
'working plan has been drawn up and it is to be hoped that under iiu nhi. 
expert management the forests will become a source of more h»w***^ 
profit to the Committee in the future than they have been in 
the past. The forest area is 1,335 acres. The characteriatic trees 
of these for^ts have been noticed in Part I under Botany.’' 

The Baiun Cantonment forests (area 1,011 acres) are under the 
management of the Military authorities. 

129, There are two small areas alongside the Upper 
Bari Doab Canal in the Pathankot Tahsil designated “ unclassed 
forests ”; these are Government properties, aggregating 266 
acres, mainly scrub jungle, the grazing in which is Jet for a petty 
sum annually. 

130. The BO-caUed Shahpur-Kandi forests are situated 
in the Hill cii'cle of the Pathankot Tahsil. The late Mr, Alexander 
Anderson prepared a record of rights for these forests in 1834, 
and, 20 years later, in 1004, they were declared to be protected 
under section 23 of the Indian Forest Act Vll of 1878. In the 
meantime the area had been surveyed by the Survey Department 
and the limits of demarcated forest marked on the ground by 
means of pillars, as well as on the map. The demarcated forest 
contains 2,339 acres, and the undemarcated 5,099 acres, which 
comprises nearly all the common land of the 17 villages in the 
tract. The question of the management of these forests remained 
under consideration until lt>09 when they ’5\'ere removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Department and placed in charge of 
the Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaspur with affect from January 
1st, 1910, The reasons for uiaintaimug Buperiutendence of the 
forests as w'ell as the justification for excluding them from 
the general operations of the Forest Department are well put in 
the fallowing observat]ona of the late Mr. B. H, Baden Powell, 
a former Conservator of Forests 

Tbe if not ttokg ob|$cl of tho forest is to pnv^t tii^e 

hot Aty biUd b«mg denuded ahA ttiroed into a vorit;£ible deiOrt^ and to preaerre 
Biich HoiJ as e^te from bcitig wasbod off the bare slopes i while the inhahitania 
of the neiglibourhood maj have a enpplj of wood, of fuel, and of gra 2 i^ acootn- 
Diodatbn \ in shorty tho value of the b puTelj locals and it abonld b« 

maintained sulely for the benefit of the people as their loreatp (jovominont odJj^ 
nmnaging it and taking bo much of the proce^di as ehould pay the cost/^ 

A Ranger^ selected from the District Kaiiutigo fitaff, b sta- 
tionod at Dhar and is assisted by 8 rakhas and by haikddan 
appointed from among the people. The income w'ell exceeds 
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expenditure, and a meeting is held by the Deputy CommiS' 
—* aioner every year at Dhar for the discossion of points of 

yoruta. management and for decision as to the uses to which balances 
P'^*'' pablic utility in the tract am carried 

‘ out and the balances are deposited in the new Co-OTOrative Credit 
Society in the hill circle. Pees are levied from ^ddis for the 
grazing of sheep and goats in the area and from Ban Gujars for 
the grazing of buffaloes. These people are immigrants_ from 
Cbambe and stay for the-cold weather only : the collection of 
the fees is farmed out and the amount paid forms a considerable 
portion of the income of the forests. An attempt is now being 
made to extract turpentine from the chU trees end the venture 
seems likely to be ffnancialty successfal. The people are 
thoroughly content with present arrangements and evince great 
interest in the details of management. 

A list of the trees and sliruhs which occur in these forests 
IB g^ven hereunder, omitting those whose names have already 
l)een given under ‘ Botany' in Section A ;— 
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131. Fuei and (odder reserves are maintained on[y in 
the Hill circle of Pathankot where they are known by the name 
of andarimra. These are usnally enolosores in the village 
aAomifot, varying in size from 2 to 20 acres, and are enclosed 
by individual za’mindors for their own use : the produce of these 
reserves is to be utilized only by the enclosers themselves and 
cannot be sold ; it used to be sold to the Gaddis who bring down 
their flocks from Chamba to graze them in the low hills during 
the winter, but now it can only be given them in return for the 
manuring of fields by their flocks. Beveral of the tikas of the 
Hill circle contain' these reserves, but by no means all. There 
are large enclosures in Tarhari and in the Chakkar fiko of Hara, 

SectiQD D.—Mines and Mineral Keaonrces. 

182. The mines and the known mineral resources of the 
district are 'limited to three quarries (two of stone and one of 
slate) at Dalliouaie, and nine saltpetre refineries scattered about 
the district. The Dalliousie quarries are hardly worthy of the 
name : the slate quarry is at Kathlag and is owned by the 
Municipal Committee: it has been in existenc-e not less than 
SO years and slate is extracted by the simple process of digging 
it out of the face of the hiUas required : tbe slate is used locally 
for roofing and flooring purposes: the right to take this slate 
was leased by the Committee from time to time, but in 1313, 
after some correspondence on the question whether the quarry 
should be brought under the Mines Act, no offer could be obtained 
for the lease and the quarry is consequently abandoned, at any 
rate for tbe present. The stone quarries are privately owned, 
but are very insignificant excavations, and such outturn as 
there is, is only used locally. 
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183. For repairs to the Fathanliot-DalliQusie road stone 
and UmeEtone are removed by the Public Works and Militaiy 
Works Departments respectively from the hill-aides adjoining 
the road,, and the owners of the land arc competLsated at the rate 
of four annas per bondred cubic feet. Boulders are removed 
from the bed of the Chakki in Bhadroya and ^lamun near Fatlmn- 
kot for use as ballast on the railway and for lining the banks 
of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. An enormous quantity of 
these boulders broken up for ballast were supplied on contract 
to the North-Western Railway by Major Bailey for the doubling 
of the main hue during the years 1^8—1912, and the owners 
of the land were paid at the rate of one anna for every hundred 
cubic feet removed. 


LiidA- 

burniag. 


184. The bculdeia in the bed of the Chakki are used in 
making lime in a few* places in the Pathankot Tahsil * there are 
two kilns in Fathankot itself, four in Mamun, and others 
in Kauntarpura and in various villages along the Chakki, 
mainly In the Mirthal The lime is exported to Amr it-. 

sar. 


SAitpob* 135, There ate at present nine licensees for the extrac¬ 
tion of saltpetre in different places in the district: the fee 
levied is Bs. 2 per annum, and licenses are granted on appli¬ 
cation. 

186. Wherever wood is sufficiently plentiful charcoal- 
burning is on the increase. In the district as a whole suitable 
trees are not available, but in the Bharrari of Shakargarh, where 
the kikar dourisbes in the poor soil of the uplands and ravines, 
a village will sell its jungle every seven years or so to con¬ 
tractors who cut down the trees and bum charcoal which is 
mostly taken to Sialkot by road. The villagers thus get a 
welcome windfall and the trade must be profitable, since charcoal 
can be bought at the kiln for Be, 1 per maund, whereas the retail 
price in Gurdaspur towm.say 80 miles from the spot, is often 
as high as Bs, 2-8-0 per maund. 


Section Art^ and Mannfactares. 

tiMun- 187. In spite of the number of Julahait in the district, 

*****“^' cotton-weaving cannot he said to bo in a flourishing condition. 

Families of Jvluhax are found in nearly every village and a whole 
family will work together or two or oven three families will 
join in tlio labour. Hand-spun yam, or the coarse yam of the 
Punjab mills, are used for the weaving, and the tools are extremely 
cheap, a Julaha*s brush lasting for years. There are several 
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varieties of liand-made cloth, but the commonest form is khaddar, CKAP. 

» coatBe white cloth with a single warp and weft. Batala has 
150 looms and at one time much khaddar was exported to the and 
Kangra hills, but the trade has long ceased : about 50 persons “SSS*®" 
are engaged in the Batala industry. The profits are very small p tt 
each weaver earning about eight annas a day. ' ’ 

1S8. A more paying branch of cotton-worh, also centred 
at Batala^ is the manufacture of susi used for wotaen^s trouB6ra. 

These are largely made of EngUsh and country thread ; cotton 
18 the principal ingredient, iJiough in the better kinds there is 
proportionately more silk. Prices range from Re. 0-14-0 to Rs. 3 
per yard and about lOO persons are engaged in the industry i 
export is to Amritsar whence other places, especially Jammu 
are supplied, ' 

139. Cotton also is used in proportions varying from 4 to I in 
the manufacture of “ garbi lois,'\ the thread being of En^sh make, 

These are made at Sujanpur, Dinanagar and Pathankot. 

At these three places the article is known as a " jora " 
and sells at Rs. 2 to Rs, 2-8-0 ; these joras ore made by jilahas 
in many villages in Pathankot, and a skilful workman can make 
one a day, though the usual outturn is about one every two days. 

A dealer in each of the three centres collects all the joras and 
sends or takes them to the United Provinces where they are in 
great demand : numbers are also sold in Amritsar, and some 
are even taken as far as Calcutta. 

140. GarW ehaddars of pasham and cotton mixed are 
made at Kanjrur in Shakargarh by Kashmiris who have 16 
looms at work there. These looms also turn out pasham ehaddars 
which are usually sold in the tahsil itself at Shakargarh and else¬ 
where. Garbi ehaddars cost Rs. 10 and paskom ehaddars Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20 ; they are usually wliite, but coloured ones areal so made. 

141. At Oei'B Nanak about 100 families of Kashmiris Embreidwr. 
and othere are enga^d in weaving and embroidery work: tWs 
industry is maintaining its position fairly well, though it has 
altered its ehanicter of late years. The materials used are no 

longer pure but mixed. The chief form the work now fakes 
is the embroidering- of lots, table-cloUis, etc,, and the weaving 
of lots and blankets. The best productions are‘lois of pasham 
and rn/al mixed, and these sell at about Rs. 2 a yard. The 
pttsJmn conies from Nurpur in Kangra which is a collecting 
centre for Tibetan trade, and the raffdl yam is imported from 
Germany oid Amritsar. 

Coloured blankets are woven with a warp of rajfai and 
a woof of wool. White loii are imported from Europe and em- 
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broidered with coloured rn^ffai yarns, also obtained from Ger¬ 
many : tbe embroidery is done by hand and it is said that luacbine- 
worked embroidery finds no favour. An ordinary white loi, 
costing Rs. 7-8-0, will be worth, when embroidered, about Bs. 20. 
The work is not of a superior kind, but the articles turned out 
find a ready sale in Calcutta and the United Provinces. The 
embroidery is done by adult-workers paid by the pieco and 
by children who get anything from Rs. 2 to Hs. 5 a month from 
the listed who is also the trader who exports the goods. The 
weavers work at pitlooms owned by themselves or provided 
by the listed: in the latter case the aslad also provides the 
materials and pays the worker by the piece : an ordinary ^TOave^ 
can make one loi in three days and for this h® gets Re. 1-B-O. 

142. Various efforts have been or are being made to es¬ 
tablish cotton-weaving on an extended and improved basis, 
but so far little progress is apparent. A travelling exhibition 
of looms wag sent round recently to some weaving villages, 
such as Bham in the Batala Talisil, but these have not hitherto 
met with much success. Bham has also a weaTOrs* society, 
but BO far it has done nothing. Kala Afghanan, also in the 
Batala Tahsil, has a gimilar society. A few years back improved 
bond-Ioom.s were set up at Kahuuwan in the Gurda.spor Tahsil, 
but the promoters were ignorant of weaving and of the condi¬ 
tions of the market, the macliiiiery soon got out of order and 
the factories, being unable to make up the cost of supervision, 
naturally failed. 

On page 25 of Latifi’s ” The Industrial Punjab ' it is said 
that “ The All-India Spinuing and Weaving Mill, Limited, with 
an authorised capital of Bs. 25,00,000, is about to be established 
in the Gurdaspur District. The prospectus states that it will 
be erected on the most approved and up-to-date lines and mil 
also be fitted up with machinery for the bleaching, dyeing, print¬ 
ing and linishing of dotlis/’ This project has unfortunately 
come to nothing, 

14B, The wool industry has much declined of Jnte years 
ill face of the competition of cheap shoddy articles of European 
manufacture. In Klian Bahadur Shaikh Ghulara Sadik's branch 
carpet factory at Sujanpur there is a single loom at wiiich Kash¬ 
miris weave tine coloured shawls, the thread of which is imported. 
Two or three Kashmiris in the same town also weave ** iafta/' 
a ai>odal kind of white Pashmina shawl measuring? by 1| yards 
and fetching from Bs, 40 to Bs, 80, according to quality, at 
.\mrit8ar; one of these shawls takes two to three months to 
make, so it is uppareut that the profit is not large. 
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Coloured woollen blankets are also woven in Sujanpnr 
aod sell at Ks. 4 to Rs. 6. The wool is obtained either from 
Amritsar, or from Gaddis who bring their sheep down from 
Kangra and shear them here : in the latter case, the dyeing is 
also done at Sujaiipur. The Kashmiris of this towm used to 
be a flourishing community, but the trade in shawl-weaving and iuduatTj. 
embroidery has so much declined that they have largely for* 
saken their ancestral induatry and betaken themselves to other 
pursuits. 

144. Mr. Latifi mentions, on page 361 of “ The Indus* 
trial Punjab ", that a machine for weaving j^ld lace had Iwen 
invented by an inhabitant of Kahnuwan : this was one Jagiasa 
Nand, who is still endeavouring to patent bis invention ; the 
maclune, as well as another for weaving cloth, is set up at Kahnu¬ 
wan, but neither are now being worked, 

145. The district has always exercised an attraction upon swHuiiiut. 
the supporters of sericulture as* a cottage industry and various 
attempts have been made to encourage the systematic rearing 

of the silk-worm. A lengthy history of sericulture in the district 
is given at pages 130—138 of the 1892 Gazetteer and also in 
Mr. Hailey's “ Monograph on the Silk Industry of the Punjab, 

1893.'' An abstract of the information available may be given 
here. 

As far back as 1864 it is recorded that one Ali Bakhsh of 
Pathankot was given an advance of Re, 150 for establishing a 
silk factory : he produced some fine cocoons, some of ■which were 
sent to Lahore by Mr. Forsyth of Kangra, in which district Pa- 
tbankot was then included. About the same time it is also noted 
that certain Musalmans for the last eight or ten years had raised 
Bilk-worms at Sujanpnr and obtained silk, disposing of it at Batala 
at the rate of Bs. 11 a seer, standard weight. In 1662 a bonus 
of Rs. son WHS given to Jaffir AU of Darya Palbanan in the Shukar- 
garb Tiihsil as a reward for his efforts to produce silk. In 18G3, 
a Mr. Cope of Hasiki, who had long interested himself in seri¬ 
culture, entrusted a large quantitj'' of Kashmir eggs to Jaffir .Ali, 
wlio raised for him ‘ a magnificent crop ' of from 8 to 10 mauuds of 
cocoons, Jaffir Ali, whose name and work is still remembered at 
Naina Kot near which he had his rearing sheds, appears to have 

been the only man to rear silk-worms with continued success. The 

Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaapur reported in 1863 that Jaffir 
Ali bad been cultivating silk-worms and reeling silk for 20 years. 

He procured his c^gs originally from Peshawar, and kept his 
worms in ' two old pals, and five or six low and ill -ventilated 
sheds. He laughed at elaborate sanitary arrangemcutB, and 
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SAid it would never do for any one but amatenrB to adopt them*. 
He sold his silk for Rs. 15-8-0 a seer—a better price “ than can 
be obtamed in Peshawar for the common Kokan, Bokhara, 
and Khutm silk, and within a few annas of the value of that 
called lab-i-ahee, which le raised on the banks of the Oxus.’’ 
JaMr Ati was admitted to have made something like a fortune 
from tihe business, in spite of the fact that be had no mulberry 
trees of his own, and was * at the merc^ of the villagers, who 
unconscionably raised the price of leaves.’ 

Native cultivators now began to increase in numbers, 
and in 1873 there were at least fifty families occupied in the 
trade. Jafiir Ali continued his operations and was anxious 
to extend them, but it was found that he and other native 
grow’Ors habitually endeavoured to rear a much larger number 
of wornis than they could either house or feed. The result 
was, of course, deterioration in quality. In the same year, 
1873, Mr. F, Halsey commenced rearing operations on an ex¬ 
tended scale at Sujanpur and at his suggestion the Local Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned the grant of Bs. 1,000 in prisses from the 
Gurdaspur District Funds for the best cocoons of local production. 
From this originated a series of annua] exhibitions, the first 
of which was held at Gurdaspur in 1876. There were exhibi¬ 
tions at Gurdaspur in 1877 and 1878 but not in 1879 which 
year was marked by the death of Mr. F. Halsey, who had been 
the chief mover in the Gurdaspur hjxhibiUons. He had also 
given a large number of prizes at the exhibitions, and had fur¬ 
ther encouraged the causa of silk culture by large donations 
of young plants of the Chinese mulberry. His filature was bought 
for £600 by an agent sent out by Messrs. Lister & Co., Silk 
Spinners of Manningham, Yorkshire, who announced their in¬ 
tention of attempting silk culture on a large scale in the Kungra 
District. The fhm was, after some negotiations, given a lease 
of the mulberry trees on the Gurdaspur-Amritsar road. The 
fourth exhibition was held in Gurdaspur in 1880 and the fifth 
at Madhopur In 1881 ; in subsequent years one was held annually 
at Pathankot uj) to 1890 when these exhibitions "were discon¬ 
tinued owing mainly to the disappointing nature of the exhibitp 
and malpractices on the part of the exhibitors. 

Messrs. Lister & Co. maintained their silk filature in the 
old Government Workshops at Madhopur from 1880 to 1892, 
The best appliances were imported from France and the firm 
arranged for supplies of disease-free seed to be sent annually 
from the same country: this was distributed to native growers 
who reared the worms in their own houses and brou^t the 
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cocoons to the filature. An attempt wag made to keep the 
seed obtained from the moths through the hot weather in a 
house rented on the top of Sakrotti in Dalhousie. The outturn 
of cocoons returned by the rearers, however, grew less and less; 
the fata] disease of pebrine continued to spread. Messrs. Lister 
considered that Irrigation Department wore unfairly raising 
the rent of the old Workshops at Madhopur against them, 
and finally after continued loss and diaappointment they trans¬ 
ferred the whole filature to the Dun ; Mr. J. H. Herdon, now 
manager of the Sujanpar Sugar and Carbonic Acid Gas Works, 
was the last manager of the filature. 

After 1892 sericulture continued to be carried on in a de¬ 
sultory way at various centres such as Sujanpur and Narot 
in Pathankot Tahail, Bahrampur in Gurdaspur TabsiI and round 
Nainakot in Shnkargarh Tahsil, until, in 1909, Government, 
encouraged by the success of tlie industry in Kashmir, once 
more attempted to revive it in Gurdaspur. The experiment took 
the old form of the distribution of .disease-free seed, obtained 
from the Sericulture Department of Kashmir ; just before the 
mulberry leaves begin to shoot 2G oz.of seed were distributed 
at the rate of 1 oz. to each of 23 rearers who were in the habit 
of rearing silk worms and 3oz. to Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam 
Sadik of Amritsar who had arranged to rear the w'orms by 
luodem methods at Sujanpur. The experiment among the 
Nainakot rearers was not very successful: the weather was 
unfavourable at critical periods : the people could not be induced 
to desert their old bad methods of keeping the worms and adopt 
the advice given them; they also failed to dry the cocoons 
properly, with the object of obtaining n higlier price from Govern¬ 
ment for the greater weight of the damp cocoons. The sub¬ 
ordinate of the Sericulture Department, Kashmir, who was sent 
to assist-the roarers, was totally ineffective. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the causes of the disappointing result in detail,but 
the words of Mr. Lister (afterwards Lord Masham) in connec¬ 
tion 'with his owTi enterprise in this district may be quoted ; 
he thus explained the reasons why any modern methods of 
sericulture cannot be expected to prosper in the hands of the 
Punjabi villager:— 

** The wbolo art and nijsterj may ex preyed azid enforced in or 
four sitnplo rtdea, Firel, ^und aeiKl; Eeccnd, riFi spueo and cWnlinos?; 
thirdp regular feeding; fourth, snitable roaring honifeB. And where do yon 
find theso coiDiiitioni in thb" native eott-age All the wealth of India coaid 

never make ailh-wom? thrive in tb^ hauda of dir^* cHrole98| ignorant native 
rearara. I havo paid for my teaming, ae for many years I joined Govemmont 
in giviDg ptir^ ; hut 1 aqaii saw it was perfect waeto of time and money/’ 
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Sir Louis Dane, who, as Lieutenant -Governor, instituted 
the 1909 experiment, had in 1892, as Settlement Officer, re¬ 
corded the following opinion 

« The cliin&te ie r«J]y not very luitable. The thundoritorma in March 
end April, when the worma are going into their last sleep, aw latal to lai^e 
numbers, and such storms are of frequent oecnirence. Again, no^tbstaaamg 
the introduction of ths Chinn nmlberry, which comes into leaf abont Id days 
earlier than the country trw. the season becomea too hot before the cocmbb 
are formed, while it has been almost imposaible to eradicate the disease which 
affected the imported seed almost as much if not more than the native Ptoct. 
Government did all it could to fOHter the iiidustiy by the planting out of mul¬ 
berries as roadside avenuea, free grants of land to Jafhr, a leading grower, and 
favoiiiuble leasee of Governm«it land at Madhopur, Gulpur and Gurdaspni 
to Messrs. Lister & Co., but the result has proved a complete failure and the 
people must be left to potter along in their own way.” 

For the last four yeara (1910—1013) Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Ghulam Satlik, whose name has already been mentioned, has 
been endeavouring to raise silk in the district for hie filature 
at Amritsar, paying Rs. 2 - 4-0 a seer for dry cocoons. This gentle¬ 
man has been taking a lease of all the District Board mulberry 
trtjes oil behalf of cottage-rearers and distributing seed to them. 
His enterprise has not met with the soccess which it deserves 
as the folloiving notes on results taken from the Director of 
Agriculture's reports will shew 

” /ffJ'?'_19& ounces of seed distributed : outturn 17 j maimds of dij cocoons , 

each w«er insisted on tsking et least four timw as much seed as be could deal 
with. Progress in convincing the Gurdaspur rearers that their methods are 
susceptible of greet improvement wiU be very slow. 

/ 9 /f —574 ounces of seed distributed. Shaikh Ghulam Ssdik only got 
»S mann^ 16 seers of dry cocoons, whereas he might have hoped for 110 
msuDdB. 

!9 fp—306 ounces of seed distributed : outturn 44 mauadi. No progress hsi 
been made in the methods of rearing: each rcator has far more seed then he can 
6nd accommodation for. The worms are spread on the ground without even 
matting under them : they are overcrowded and underfed. 

19 /a.~The amount distributed was 899 oa. and the yield was only 47 
maunds of dry cocoons, 70 kilogrammes f77 fleers) of green cocoons, 
eauivatont to aboot 25 seers of dry cocoons, is the out turn in France of 1 o*. 
of seed So with very moderate care on the rowers part the yield m 
GnrdsBpur should ba^e been at least 120 maunds. The bad r«uhfl are due 
to the rearers' inveterate adherence to dirty methodj and underfeeding. They 
will not listen to advice and oven the loan of racks which I tried this year m 
one village did not result in the racks being nsed. I fear we shall not be able 
to convert the roarers ia this district to better methods.' 

It is to be feared that Sir Louia Dane's earlier opinion, 
read with that of Lord Masham, is only too well founded, bo 
far as any scientific rearing of silk-worms by approved met hods 
in tlie near, or even the middle, future is concerned, A good 
deal of coutitry seed has always been imported at a very low 
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price, it is hatched out id enormous qaantities and the death- chap. 
rate among the worms is very high. But this waBteful method fi|£' 
suits the cottage-rearer, his existing knowledge of rearing mere- Arte ud 
Jy renders him proof against advice aud he ‘ may be left to 
potter along in his own way *. Sorimitw,. 

146. A fiourishing outpost of the Amntsar silk-weaving SLik Matidt 
uidustry is situated at Batala : the different designs of assurbartdsf 

or trouser-strings, of this place are well known : they are made 
of English thread obtained from Amritsar. The workers are 
mostly women who are said to number COO, mainly of the Kakke- 
zai easte ; the men-folk are usually shop-keepers and carry on 
the trade in these asarbands: exports are chie£y to Annritsar, 

Lahore and .lammu. Prices vary from Ee. 0-8-0 to Rs. 2 accord¬ 
ing to quality. Mr. IjHtih suggests that a society on the hues 
of the Benares si Ik-weaving association would provei' success¬ 
ful at Batala where the weavers are, he says, a compact and 
orderly community. 

147. At Chak Dodu, in the Shakargarh Tahsil, some half 
dozen families of Jvlahas weave daryai cloth with materials 
snpfilied by Selkn of Amritsar, to wdiom the products are then 
sold. Two kinds of spools are used, one of nure silk and one 
of inferior silk (^fo) and the result is a kind of rather coarse 
material of different colours, which are rather less crude than 
is usual in local coloured work. The width of the material 
is 12 giras or 8 giras (a gira is equivalent to 1-16th of a yard 
or 2i inches); the former fetches Rs. 18, and the latter Rs. 12 
per hundred yards. It takes a weaver about 7 months to 
weave 100 yards of the 12-jjiro darpot/the w’ork seems poorly 
paid, hut the people are w’ell-off and contented enough, and 
of course whole families, women and children included, cart 
work at this industry ; so a better living Is made by these people 
than would ap{>ear at first sight. Julahas in Sukh Chak, Kag- 
rota, Bagga and Kasana also manufacture darpai : there are 
estimated to be 58 looms at work in thesd four villages: the 
prices are Bs. 2 more than in the case of the Chak Dodu tktjyai* 

Pure silk rfnrpni is also made and the price is Rs. 18 for the 3- 
gira material per hundred yards. 

148. The industry of stamping patterna on cloth, which 

used to be carried on to a considerable extent in Bahrampur, “ 

hag now practically disappeared and only one family of Ckitnhas 
continues it. The profits are very small and the population 
of Chimban has almost died out. 
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149. At MATara, MalcAtirA and Jbabkara, near Babrampur, 
ckarjjai-lega are tuauufactured by iarkhans and are exported 
In fair quantities to Amritsar and elsewhere; prices vary from 
Re. 1‘84) to Rs. 10 according to the quality of the woodj the 
work, the size and the colouring: the profits are good and the 
tarkham are prosperous. 

150. As Jointed oat by Mr. Latifi, the importation of 
synthetic dyes has driven the indigenous dye-stuffs almost 
entirely out of the Indian market. Even the cultivation of 
kaswnhha (safflower), which used to be a good deal grown in 
the Chak Andhar, has almost died out. The Dhariwal Mills 
employ a dyeingexpert and have a very well-equipped dyeing de¬ 
partment. Elsewhere the raivgf^z is found scattered about 
in various parts of the district, but doing an insignificant 
trade, 

151. Dinanagar used to be a centre for the manufacture 
of country bamess and saddlery, but the products of Cawnpore 
and Meerut have already superseded the local industry, A 
few kathiSf a native form of saddle, are still luanufactared by 
two or three mochis in Dinanagar and sold locally; there is no 
export. A few mochis in Pathankot and Gurdaspur make boots 
in the European style for native wear, but elsewhere in the 
district only the native shoe la made and this industry requires 
no notice. 

152. Muhammadans and Hindus both work in fibres. 

Certain branches of the industry are monopolised almost en¬ 
tirely by members of particular castes. Thus munj twine is 
made by the Hitidu Labanas and Jat zamindarSf and the long 
narrow strips of sack-cloth, or paUw, and bags, or ihaUiSf by 
the Musalman telis, while the gmin-sieves, called chhaj, are 
the speciality of Changars. Mimj-matting is principally 
manufactured by boatmen, and of tat or sack-cloth 

by a clan calling thomseivea Turks of Gharota Ealan in tlie 
Pathankot Tahsil and Dhamrai in Gurdaspur. Gharota Kalan 
is a w*eU-known centre of the fibre industry and is said to send 
out every year Rs. 2,000 worth of twine, and Rs, 1,000 worth 
of an inferior grade of sack-cloth, made of son, brought from 
the Nut pur Tahsil of the Kongra District, Shah pur Kandi 
also obtains the raw material from the surrounding villages 
and yearly exports Bs. 5,000 worth of twine, in addition to a 
quantity of the fibre. 

Munjt which grows so freely and rapidly in sandy soil near 
marshes and rivec?, is popular with the cultivator, as it is easily 
collected and can be made into excellent ropes which are elastic 
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and stand moisture very well* Munj, indeed, serves a mol- 
tiplicity of purposes; cords and ropes, packing cloth, drying- _L’ 
sheets for grain, flooring and roofing pieces and nets for holding 
chopped strau' are all maotifactured from munj. The plant turw. 
grows wild along the Dhaia and the old hed of the Chakki, and 
in the hill and Kandi circles is also cultivated in regular fields. 

A long fibre suitable for rope making is derived from a sbrub 
called sanlatkra (Hibiscus cannabinus) which is cultivated main¬ 
ly as a border to cane and cotton fields. 

The kunct reed yields another useful fibre. The dib bul- 
rosh, which grows in the bets and in chctmbhs, can be applied 
to tbe manufacture of sajs or coarse kinds of matting, and a 
certain amount of this is carried down the Ravi to I^ahore in 
the rains. The head soaked in oil is used as a lamp in the 
chambhs. 

Date-palm leaf is woven into matting and the branches 
of dftamman (Grewia Klastica), a characteristic tme of the Outer 
Himalayas, yield a rope fibre after the sticks have been well 
soaked in water. Dkamman ropes unfortunately do not with¬ 
stand the dryness of the plains. 

In Mr. Latifi’s opinion, there b an opening at Shahpur 
Kandi. eight miles by road from Pathankot, for a fibre factory 
run on modem business lines: the raw material is abundant 
there and would bo still more so, he says, if a regular demand 
arose j Ghurota Kalkn, he adds, is not a suitable centre. 

163. Bamboo-factories flourish in Pathankot where there a^boo,. 
aro six of those factories. The bamboos come from Katuha 
and Nurpur as well as from the low hills and submontane of 
Pathankot Tahsil and are put to various uses: they form the 
poles of doolies, shafts of ekkas, supports for thatching, the 
frame-work of lattices, lances for cavalry regiments, weapons 
for cftoiiHdors. etc., etc. Dumnas also weave the split canes 
into malting, baskets, sieves, etc. Prices liave gone up great¬ 
ly and although small canes are still sold, as they were 20 years 
ago, at Rs. 2 per hundred, the larger and better poles fetch any¬ 
thing up to 12 annas and ei’en a. rupee each. 

154. JOirw, the root of jwinni (Votivera zizanioidos), obtained p-fciMi 

from the chambh, used to be exported from Kahnuwan to 
Amritsar, its oil being extracted as a perfume and for flavour¬ 
ing iflfcrlift .* bvit the export has recently ceased. 

iri6. The Butftla Tahsil is said to ex^rt 100 maimds 
annually of lac. Of lac in the district there is ahuiidance. It 
appears chiefly on the sitris and ber tree, the insect in the course 
of time ruining the tree. 
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A great deal of lac used to be collected during the 
months of January and February in the Borian Bagh i^ear Dina* 
Mun&c^- much as Bs. 400 to 500 a year was paid to Sirdar 

tojia. Dial Singh of Majitha, who was the manager of this common 
r,„r on behalf of the to^vnspeople. The trees were lopped^ and the 

braticheB, after the leaves had been beaten off for fodder, were 
collected and the lac scraped off. This was boiled and purified 
until it w'as brought into a marketable state. The Dinanagar 
trade, however, has now ceased and there is little export of ftn; 
from the district, beyond that from Batata. 

oubsadwon, 156. At Bat ala three men turn out ordinary Inkpots with 
a kind of varnish. 


iiger. 157. ilr. Latifi’s “ The Industrial Punjab " (page 50) 
has the following account of the New Egerton Woollen Mills of 
wai. Dharivi'al:— 

The New E^tortoii Woollen Milla, Lioiited. of Dheriwal, roprcflent the 
fectoiy mdastiy of the province. Origin&Uy eatablished in 1893. the company 
went into liquidation aeven yeant Later, when it came into the haudB of the 
preKint management. It now hae a capital of ebc lakhs of rupees in ordinary 
and an equal amount in 7 per cent, preference shares, and its dividends for the 
three years 1907—09, w*., 10, W and 15 per cent., show that it is donHshing. 
Its annpal outpiil of maimfaetaied goods does not fall short of 11,000 maonds. 
The mills are situated on the Bari Doab Canal and are worked by water* 
power, supplemented by steam during canal closures. The staff includes 
fourty Europeans, vit., a ruanager, four assistants, and nine overseers, in 
addition to over a thousand hands recmited from the surrounding villngea. 
A co-operative society has been started among the latter, and a model village 
is in cQurse of construction for their accommodation. The Army, Police and 
other departmentB are large puroha^rs of wooHen goods, but the management 
complam that a smaller proportioo is taken from the Indian mills than is justi* 
fiable on grounds of ecomony or efficiency. The entcrprue was started with 
the exprosB object of meeting the dumaudi of Government, and now manufac¬ 
tures every kind of high class hoaioiy, worsted and wwllens of a quality ad¬ 
mittedly equal, if notanperior, touoy imported article of the same price; hut with 
the lapse of years it finds official patronage reduced almost to nothing. The 
Orders received for the Indian Army amonnted to its. 5,74,000 in 1895, but only 
Rb. 75,715, or about 6 per cant, of its total sales, in 1909." 

fluMr too- 158. Of the sugar factories of the district, Mr. Latifi *' (The 

loritu ludustria] Punjab,” page 199) writes as follows:— 

The " The methods of the khoncht (indigenoDS sugar-manufacturer) need not 

etf. detain ob, for, besides being unsavoury and g^sly inefijoieot, they are of little 

more than histoncaJ interest. The industry is dead except in a few viJiagee 
of the Gordaspnr. Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana Districts, and no improvements 
pan ever recall it to life. Even tlie Hadi process, which has achieved popular¬ 
ity in the tlnited FrovrnceB, will not help, as it is uneoitod to Punjab condj^ 
tions. It was tried at Malsian and Srigoviiidpur by private individualu anrf 
found uneatisfaolory," 
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169 Tho only modern sugar factory in the province is the 
one at Sujaiiptir. It has two water-propelled mills capable of 
cru^ung 140 tons of cane daily, but, as it is located O'n the edge 
cane-area of the district, it can obtain only half that ({uan- 
Mt^y, The rest of the machinery is driven by steam (40 H. P,). 
Ihe inegass jb used as fuel, but about 200 tons of coaJ, and 20,000 
maunds of wood, are also consumed every year. Besides a 
hjartpean managing director and Parsi engineer, the staff in¬ 
cludes ffom 300 to 400 coolies during the crushing and refining 
^ason, which lasts from four to five months (March to November), 
ihe majority of these are recruited from the Sialkot District 
as the proximity of the headworks of the Bari Doab Canal has 
inada local labour very searce* 

The cane of the locality is the kJthd, which is bought standing 
and is cut and cleaned by the employees of the factory. No 
advance are made to the cultivators, but half the price is paid 
on purchase, and the balance when the cane has been removed 
and the area finally measured. The management have made 
p'eat efforts, by the offer of better prices, to induce the cultivator 
to imjirove his methods, and the results have so far been en¬ 
couraging. 


The following interesting statistics of tho working of the 
factory have been fiirnished through the courtesy of th® 
manager:— 
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These figures do not indicate the yield of rumdietilled from the 
molasses and the Wiishings of the sngarcane, which is a good 
source of profit. It may be mentioned here that attached to 
the f actory there is a workshop for making soda-water machines, 
as well as plant for generating carbonic acid gas from ptr and 
molasses, which are bought for the purpose. 

Almost all the sugar is consumed in the Amritsar and Gur- 
daspur Districts, where it is in great demand, especially for 
sweetmeats at marriage festivals* Customers have been known 
to leave hundreds of rupees \H-ith the manager for long periods 
in order to be sure of their supply. 

The nominal capital of the factory is Rs. 1,60,000 on which 
it has paid a dividend of 10 per cent, since 1004, w'hen it com¬ 
menced the manufacture of carbonic acid gas * It had been a 
failure before. The causes of its present success may briefly be 
said to bp r (a) utilisation of by-products and manufacture of car¬ 
bonic acid gas, (5) efficient management, (c) scrupulous avoid¬ 
ance of the use of blood, bone-black and other impure substancest, 
and (d) the prevalent belief that the sugar, though slightly dearer, 
ifl sweeter than imported sugar. 

160. Two years ago the Amritsar Distillery Co. set up a 
refinery in connection with their works, with the intention of 
feeding it with rdft from branch factories and boiling the juice 
on the " Hadi ” system at Chhina, Batala and Jaintipur on 
the Pathsnkot Railw'ay. Unfortunately the death of Mr. Dyer 
and the insolvency of the Distillery caused these factories to be 
given up and the buildings in this district have been sold, but 
it is tolerably clear by now that the Hadi process is not adapted 
to the circumstances of the Punjab, 

161. The Dalhousie Brewery was established in 1881 : 
it is situated about U miles from Dalhousie, below the road 
to Bakloh and just above Panehpool, It is the properly of 
ft private company and has a European manager. The land 
on which it stands, an area of about 5 acres, is leased from the 
Municipal Committee on a preniiiini of Rs, 1,200 per annum 
and an annual rent equal to the taxes assessable on similar land 
in the station. The company has imported a turbine, and the 


• 'Till, SnirM art rathor itocaplirt. Tha origifta' ftitdlal in 1877 WM R*. 4.00.000 Tie 
ItouiJation in 1090, when ihe lastofjf- wm boujjht up for ^ 00.000 by a 
orivataOT^Loal*. addrtl neir planl to It m a o«l fti Ra 1,00,000 U b Inconwl Ui any 
aMcto oJ the company art wOfth Ha a.00.000, but they mo doubilma mart tban 

a*. 1 , 00 . 000 . 

f Tie bloMhing b dooo with tulphufb Mid geaenned by bomiiig anlfbur. 
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brewing and enisliing of the iuftlt, etc., is all done hj water- 
power. Hopa are obtained from London or Nuremburg in ' 

Bavaria and staves for the casks come from Trieste; old Com- ArtiMd 
missariat casks are also bought at Karachi. Most of the work "™eSf" 
is done by contractors, but from 30 to 50 hands are employed D.jh«u^ 
fO'r eight months in the year. The annual outturn is about fiOO SniWEry, 
hogsheads of al© and porter which is supplied mostly to Britieli 
troops. 

lG2i, Batala is noted for its iron belna manufactories of 
which it possesses no less than 9, mostly owned by MuJiam- **««"*«>* 
inadans. Four of these are of old standing and the remainder 
have been started within the last 6 or 7 jears. They all manu¬ 
facture fcefnof and kbarages with the aid of steam-power ; each 
employs about 20 hands and turns out about 200 helnus and 
60 kharases per annum. The price of a helna varies from Rs. 20 
to its, 70, and that of a khants is about Rs. 40. Belwo-manu- 
faeture is obviously pros]}ering and is the most thriving industry 
in Hatala. On© firm turns out wooden 6cZ«a^ at prices varying 
from Its. 15 to Rs, 30, but these are not now in much demand. 

One firm also manufactures rice-hullers and flour-millB: the 
former are said to be very reliable machines, and it is claimed 
for them that they are superior to the imported article. 

163. Of the four carpet-factories, which used to exist in Ciiipeii. 
the district, that at Patbankot and one at Batala have closed 
dovrn, and the only factories now working are tw’o branches 

(one at Batala and one at Sujanpur} of Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Ghulatu Sadik's .\mritsar establishment. These factories are run 
on the Hame lines. At Batala there are 7 looms, each in charge 
of an nsiadf w'ho is responsible for the work end is paid by the 
piec e, the rate of payment being reckoned according to the num¬ 
ber of stitches and the general quality of the work. The itstad 
employs from 4 to 6 boys on a loom: these are paid by him and 
not by the owner of the factory. As quite young boys can 
work these looms, the poorer people of all classes are willing 
enough to let their children take u]) this employment at which 
they can earn from Its, 5 to Its. 10 a month. 

164. The effect of the growth of factories on internal 

migration is thsignificant. As lias been already said, the Siijanpur 
factory obtains its labour chiefly from bialkot and the only ui- 

otlier factory which ©niploys any but a few hands is that at 
Dhariwal. Here numerous Jitlahas and other menials are 
employed, the total statT now ntimbering over 1,400. The 
villages near Dhariwal complain bitterly of the scanity of 
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CHIP- labour so caused,'and undoubtedly these villages suffer conaider- 
ably, not only from lack of hands but also from the inflation 
Cojnmerce of rates at ivbich labour is to be Inred. But it does not 
Trade- appear that villages outside a very few miles radius of Dhart- 
wai are prejudicially affected; the number of employees 
grQwiboi at the mill is inauflBcieut for this. Of the 1,400 men employed, 
fattoriMon roughly 500 are engaged on piece-work and 900 on daily 
’[^d’and labour. The average income of the former, who are Julahas, 
’^■8”- darzis and Kashmiris employed on the knitting of socks and 
jerseys* comes to shout Bs, 15 jjer mensem, and of the latter, 
the pay is from 5 annas a day for coolies to Re, 1-8-0 a day for 
mechanics, from 5 annas to 2 aniias a day for women, and from 
u annas to 8 annas a day for children. Twenty years ago 
coolies used to get 2 annas and mechanics 8 annas ; ten years 
ago these wages had risen to 4 annas and 14 annas, respectively. 
The rise in the price of skiUed lohuur is therefore dispropor¬ 
tionately ^Teater than that in the wages of unskilled labour. 
^e matenal condition of these operatives has greatly impTOV- 
etl, and uith the completion of the new lines of dwellings 
and quarters at Dhariwal should improve still more in the 
future. 

Section F.-'Commerce and Trade- 

TrtSfl— 1G5. The exports of the distriel are naturally enough 

(«)EjiwL confined almost entirely to agricoltural products, mainly wheat, 
jfwr, rice, oilseeds and mash, with bones, hides and skins. Im¬ 
ports are piece-goods and tobacco, articles of household use, 
and luxuries. 

The trade of the district is now carried on mainly 
from the distributing and collecting centres of the dif¬ 
ferent stations on the railway, chiefly Batala, Sohal, Gurdaspur, 
Dinauagar, Sarna and Palhankot. The main routes converg¬ 
ing on to the^ stations are as follows :— 

Batala: the trade of the whole of the tahsil centres here 
and communications with all parts of it are direct and easy i 
the western and north-western parts of the Gurdaspur Tahsil 
also use Batala as their moat convenient station. Iti addition, 
the trade of the west of 8hakargarh and the traffic with Jammu, 
which comes into the north of that talisil, largely conies on to 
the railway at Batala, crossing the Bavi at Dera Nanak. 

Sohul has a good deal of the ivbeat and gar traffic from 
the best portion of the Naliri circle of the Gurdasijur Tahsil. 
At Guidoepur station assemble moat of thu principal buyers 
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of grain not only for export but also for tho Amritsar market. 
Tiio now muNdi at Gurdaspor does a thriving trade in grain 
froni tne centre of the tabai), and tho greater portion of the 
trane-Ravi trade, including that of Shakargorh and tho neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Jammu, also comes here. Doratigla, on tho 
bank of the Eavj, used to act, and still to a great extent aeta, 
as a collecting centre for the trans-Ravi traffic, sending it on 
thence to the railway at Gurdaspur. A large quantity of 
rice from the Hoshiarput District comes into Gurdaspor tnM 
the Naushaiira ferry on the Beas, but if the projected railway 
lo JIukerian is made, this trade will doubtless be transferred 
to the newf line. 

Din an agar also has a considerable export of rice from both 
Bides of the line, but estwcially from the Chak Andhar ol Patiankot 
Tahsil and the adjacent tract of Jammu, vi4 Narot. 

Sama also is a great collecting centre for rice. 

Pathankot as the rail-head is the d©p6t for all trade to and 
from the hills, including the Kan^a District, Jammu and the 
Chamba State, and a very coDsidorablo volume of both oat- 
ward end inward traffic passes through hero. Supplies of all 
kinds are imported for tho Iroope and civil population of Dal- 
housie, Baiun, Bakloh nod Dharmsala, and in the summer 
especially the road traffic to and from these places is very 
heavy. 

All along the north of the district are trade routes lead¬ 
ing to and from Jammu. Up to 1907 trade registralion posts 
were mamtained opposite Basohli in Jammu, at Narot Jainmj 
Singh in the Chak Andhar and, at Chak Bika, Sukho Chak 
and Dandot in the Shakargarh Tahsil. In that year the futility 
of keeping up these posts, from which the statistics were quite 
unreliable, was recognised and they were abolished. Where the 
Ravi forms the boundary with Jammu, the ferry at Basohli 
is tho principal point of entrance of Jammu traffic ; is the 
chief import, but quantities of fruit, nuts, honey, cimiamon, 
violets, hit, daTidasa and the hill grains, and phuhn, 
are also brought in, and, if prices on this side aro high, mai^e 
and wheat also. Those hill imports generally come to Basoiili 
and crossing the river there pass along tho ancient road through 
Pbangota to Shahpur on tho Ravi, 5 miles above Madhopur. 
This town vised lo Ije tho great entrepot of the Jammu trade 
much of which now naturally goes on to the rail-head at Pathan- 
kot. Traffic from Chamba' used also to coino here, hut this 
now tenda to soek tho main read vid Dalhousio to Patbankot. 
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KeverlhelesB, Shahpur inanagea to rotain q consifleraHc tmdo 
in hil!-piodncts. TLe modes of carriage ara vqtrious ; owing 
to the rouglmesa of tbo roads coolies are mainly used and less 
often ponies, donkej’s and mules. There is no special caste 
engaged in the traffic : all classes of hill-people engage in it or 
heojiariB go across from here. The traders lake back mostly 
salt and tobacco, also rfiim for mixing with tobacco, gur, piece- 
goods and Gauri Shah, who is the principal trader in 

Khabpur and much respected, estimates that, whereas tliirty 
years ago Ba, 50,000 of salt used to be sent out from Shahpur 
yearly, tbo trade is now worth only Es* 2,400, Salt for Jammu 
now usually goes to Jammu itself by rail and is distributed from 
there. On the other hand, the value of tobacco has increased 
from Bs. 800 to Ka. 3,000, sMra from Ea. 800 lo Rs, 5,000, ffiir 
from Es. 3,000 to Rs. 4.500, and piece-goods from Es. 10,000 to 
Es. 25,000. These figures, whicli of course are only approxi¬ 
mate, indicate that the standard of living among the Jammu 
bill-people is decidedly rising. 

Three mads lead from the Jammu Province into the Shahar- 
garh Tahsil at Chak Bike, Sukho Chak and Dandot. Tlio main 
exports arc gJd, rice and hemp, and from the Sambha Talisil 
a kind of woollen blanket called jamm ia brought in; there is 
also some manufacture {about Rs« 3,000 worth) of these blankets 
by Kashmiris of Chak Kihala, to which place the Sambha-made 
blankets come: they are sold locally for Its. 3-8-0 to Es. 4 or 
are sent to DnJhonsie for sale there. The ghi and san h used 
locally or sent to Dorangla in the Gordaspur Taheil : the rice 
is the fine scented basinafi grown in the Chak jkndhar of 
Katuhal. 

The esportg are chiefly piece-goods, kamwu (all kinda of 
nuts and s]iices), and iron and houaebold utensils, which are 
usually fetched from Amritsar by shop-keepers of the Jaamu 
Province on camel a, ponies or pack-bullocks liired from fetis 
in Suklio CluiU. This place la the main mart of the trade : the 
Dandot road is chiofiy used for imports of ghi from Udhampur, 
Oils Hhop-Iteeper out of the 3 or 4 in Suklio Chak in a typical 
month Bold Ba. 862 worth of pieee.goodB for export across the 
border. Salt also used to be exported in largo quantilica by 
these routes, but the import is now' jirobibited by the State 
authorltiea wlio have customs posts all along the lx>rder. Salt 
Jias now to bo bought at centres like Jammu and Udliam- 
pnr. Export of cows and bullocks from Jammu ia ulao prohibit- 
ed. 
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ICfi. Tlio Ravi forms a hlgh^ray* doim T^hieli large qaan- 
lilies of timber are floated by the lessees of sucli of the Cliamba , — , 

forests as lie on the watershed of this river. For the last 10 years 
these forests have been exploited by Messrs. Spedding & Co., Trade, 
who have their hcad-qoarters at Lahore. From October till Tlfci ftwflfr in 
May the Upper Bari Doab Canal, which takes off at Madhoper, 
utilises all the water of the river and it is not until there is a “ ^ ' 
surplus, usually in May, that any of the nver is allowTid to go 
through the dam and' down ita proper bed. Hence sleejwrs 
brought down in November have to be temporarily slacked 
at bhahpur, 5 miles above Madhopur, until such time as they 
can be tied into rafts and taken down the river to Lahore ; 
where they are sold. Timber is caught at Shahpor by means 
of fi boom stretched diagonally across the river wMch directs 
Eleei>ers into a channel excavated In the bank, which in turn 
loads into a large pool abutting on the dep6t ground where the 
Bleei>otB are stacked. Owing to the inaccessibility of the railway 
from Shahpur, it is of little use aa a sale dep6t. A certain number 
of sleepers are carted to Palhankot and there banded over 
to the North-Western Railwny, but owing to llie distance and 
the indifferent means of communication it is found cheaiwr 
10 raft the timber to Lahore, even though it lueaus a loss of about 
six montha’ interest. The course of a sleeper below Shahpur 
is beset with dangers. During the smaliest of floods it la a 
matter of extreme difficulty adequately to control timher wlien 
afloat and sioepore breaking loose at Shahpur are liable to be 
carried into the canal. It is estimated that of sleepers entering 
the earml at least 30 per cent, are stolen and, to increase the loss, 
a fmo of annas 8 ia levied by the Irrigation Department on every 
BCanlling or sleeper that finds its way into Iho canal: shonld 
the river gates be open and the scannings take the course of the 
river, the loss by theft is roughly 10 per cent. For many years 
deodar was the only limber exported from Cbamba, but 
latterly kail {Pimis Exedsa) and fir have been worked down 
in considerable quantities. At present Ibe proportion of yi&lA 
Is roughly (10 per cent, deodar, SO per cent, hail and 10 per cent, 
fir, whilst the average worth of the tiinbor exported, taken at 
a rough figure, should approximate 3 lakhs of rupees. 


•Undtr iho Fowl Acl tlio «nilr«l of Cm riw baiii fa viated In OoTwomTOt whwh 
beoomca i>wMi al till waH timbfr unl*M it fa m-Hied wait » raRiPfan^ mwl^ J-fura 
flawnwinfa iKo mrr fa In oUwko of • wlnl . 

ttlvw n»o«n Om«r, ^th tw«d.qo-rt<>n. -t SfaAhopof unJsr tfa, D,v^.<,u.l For»t 

OI^j, UlS^ rimfajpUoBloAiW'tlwrivnf c-n tmly ^ wlloetinj « iShnJifrar. 

Akbnkiw util Tflmmii anrl nmtuvrd unifar a i>aH ^ 

Wall tbiaW b i-tTrimmu Uld> if utWsbJiliKlp become* jimpcrt;. lliiM 

bmoch (li ibc roTwt ih;jt4rtijai.nl bfittgu b litUo proUt tuid ui yc«i !■ wtirk^ at a Iw. 
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^.0^' Section G,—Means of Communication. 

Me"^ of The Amritaar-Pathankot Branch of the North-Weat- 

Hallway was opned in 1884 and enters the district just thia 
« i. ’ ®-I® Station: its total length m this district ia 49 

miles : it cames a large passenger and goods traffic, but is not 
remarkable for comfort or speed, mainly by reason of the laving 
of the permanent way. An extension from'Pathnnkot to Nui-pur 
in the Kangra District is projected md the Chakki bridge near 
Hariai. A sorvoy has also been made for a line to take off 
from Batala and run north to Dera Nanak, thence crossing 
tho Ravi find cutting ac^se the extteme south-western eornor 
of iho Sbakargurh Talisil into the Siulkot District. Another 
project connected with tliia is that for a lino from Amritsar 
to enter the Batala Tahsil near Biughpura, thence proceeding 
to Dera Nanak to join up tlio line just described, 

, The Railway has fortaiiately never been required to deal 
With famine conditions in this district, and it has had no notice* 
able infhi^ce on language or religion. Its induence on pricoa 
IS more difficult to gauge, but it is probable that it has tlio normal 
effect of keeping the price of imported articles down and tliose 
of the exported articles up, Messrs. Rulli Bros, buy large 
quail titles of wheat at different stations, and especially at Gur- 
daspur, on tho line: traders also como from Amritsar to buy 
rice and other food-giaina which are collected hy artkis at the 
various stations. Stocks of grain have therefore no chance to 
accumulate, with the fall in prices which is the natural conse- 
quouce of accumulations. 

^ t> roads in the disirict nrq.the Dera Nnnak- 

Batma, Batala-Aliwal, Batala-Srigobindpur and Batala-Kadinn 
m the Batala Talisi]; the j^afarwul-Gurdaspur, Gurdaepur-Now* 
fihera, Gaiiji-Dorangla and Sbakargarh-Dera Nanak in the Gur- 
daspur and Shaknrgarh rahsik ; and the Pathankot-Madhopur 
and Pathankot-Dalhousfe roads in the Pathankot Tahsil. The 
last-named roiitl k maintained by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Bololy from Provincial funds. About 47 miles of tlie 
old highway between Amritsar and Pathankot pass lliroiigh 
^ the district, the road running more or less parallel to tlie Raif- 
way. Ibis road is a Goi omment rood translerred to the District 
Board, who maiiitam it frem a ProvmcKtl grant, which is only 
sufficiont to keep it in repair as an nnmotalled road. Similarly 
23 miles of the ?:afnrwal-Gurda.^pur road that lie in tho Shakarcnrli 
Tahsil are mauilamed by the District Board from a Provihcial 
grant. On, tho Batalii-Aliwal road, also belonging to Govern 
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nent, the District Board has been authorized to levy a toll 
instead of receiving a, grant for its maintenatice. — 

The total milea^ of metalled and unmetalled roads solely 
maintained by the District Board is 38 and 528i rospectiYely* cation. 
The total mileage of metalled and an metalled roads mamtaiued 
from ProTindal grants are 7'7 and 69'7 respectively. 

The following feeder roads have been growing in import¬ 
ance of late years . i 

The Gaiiji-Dorangla, which is being metalled ; the eatala- 
Aliwal, already metalled but in a bad state ; and the 
Batala-Kadian which is intended to be metalled as soon 
as funds are forthcoming. 

The Public Works Department have recently metalled 
and made over to the District Board 5 miles of the Gurdespur- 
No^vsbeni It)ad, bo that tho u’liol© road to th© Beas riy©t bank 
from Gurdaspur is now metalled. 

The general condition of the roads is bad^ and is hkely 
to reniaiti so, for lack of sufficient funds for maintenance . An 
effort ia being made, however, to bring the metalled toads into 
good condition. 

169, The Ravi and Beoa are both navigable for country 
craft the Ravi below Madhopnr and the Boas throughout its 
course within this district. Above Madhopur, although them 
are'boat ferries at Basohli, Srinagar and Shahpur, tiie rapida 
in the Ravi make it navigable only on distended bullock-skiaa 
with n charpoY fastened between them : the contrivance is called 
a hilnmi or bed-boat." The mooring-places and ferries, and 
the distances between them, are shown below, following the 
do^vu^va^d course of each river:—_ 
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Til® boats on tlie B^as, as compared Tiith those on the Ravi, 
have a ve^ low gunwale; their prowsi, on the other hand, 
are mucli higher, and so catch more wind. They are of the kind 
commonly found on all Punjab livers, except that they are 
smaller. The na^ngation of the rivers is sufficiently dangerous 
in th® rainy season to prevent merchants sending goods down 
the rivers. The navigation season is fixed by tho crops. A 
large quantity of gur and used to go down the Ravi 

in February, March and April to Multan and hahor®. Th® boats 
return empty as a rule, though seme bring cloth. On Iho Roas 
wood is carried down to Ferozepore. The boats general¬ 
ly return empty. The boats are ^neraliy of 40 maimds 
burden, being seldom of more bulk on the Geas owing to their 
faulty construction. It is rare for them to rise above 2^ 
maunds in bulk on th® Ravi, Occasionally boats go down 
as far as Rori Bhakar, but this voj^age is quite an event in the 
lives of the boatmen. With the exception of Bugheh tlie Boas 
ferries are all under the control of the Hoshiarpur District 
authorities. 

170. It was at first intended to have a boat-canal taking 
off near Tugial bridge and coming down past Dinanagar, but 
tJt® project never assumed definite shape: tho canal, however, 
was dug and is still known os the ** kishii-nahr.'" Its course 
is clearly to be seen starting near Tugial and passing Dina¬ 
nagar, re-joining the canal just above the Sirkian bridge : tho 
Dinanagar rajba}ta now runs in the bed of this channel from 
Tugial as far as the bridge over the Sirkian escape on the 
Amiitsar-Pathankot road just north of Dinanagar. 

171. In 1892 there were 85 post offices of different classes 
in the district: the number has now increased to 28 sub-ofliees 
and 04 branches* as given in Table 31; the necessity for this 
extension is apparent from Table 32 wMcb shows un enormous 
increase under each head of business during the last 20 years. 

172. There are 11 postal telegraph offices, and telegrams 
are also accepted at the railway stations on the Amritsat-Petliau- 
kot branch. 

Section H—Famine. 

173. The district has never suffered from famine properly 
so-called. The Bbarrari of Shakargarh Tahsil is tho only really 
insecure tract in the district, and Bir James Lyall noted In the 


*Ndts,—T bc Buohlj bwvah vul thn Enihna nb^offli^o with iti branaboi i>hii 

imnglr tbDirii; Uioy m aituaUHi Ja Juumu territory^ 
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orders on the Shaltargarh Asseasment Heport of 1891 that ho chap. 
had binisclf twice seeii something like famme in that tract. 

Even in the bad years 1S99-1900, howe'V'er, it was unnecessary rimiae. 
to do more than discuss plans lor meeting the effects of n third PbnUiD. 
successive crop failure which fortunately never came. Under 
present conditions and with the increased mobility of, and demand 
for, labour, it may be hoped that the need for famine relief in ' 
Shakargarh will never arise. 


CHAPTER III-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


roiikistriiUva 

naoptfl- 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


174. The Gurdaspiir District ia under the contiol of the.. 
Commissioner of the Lahore Division. Tho usnnl head-quartera 
staff comprises a Deputy Commissioner, a District and Sessiqps 
Judge, 2 Sub-Judges and 9 Extra Assistant Commissiotiers- 
An Assistant Comnussioner is placed in separate charge of the 
Dalhousie Sub-division during the 6oason_ (April to October) 
and for the remainder of the year a Tahsildor is posted there 
in charge of the treasury. Each tahsil has a Tahsildar and 
and Naib Tahsildar and owing to the heavy revenue work it is 
frequently necessary to add an extra Naib Tahsildar to the 
district staff for several months of the year. 

The village revenue staff, with some statistics shew-ing the 
average size of a Wnungo’s and patwari’s charge, ij given 
below ;— 
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In addition there is an office kanungo at each tahsil and a 
district kanungo with an assistant and an inspection mnharrir at 
he ad-quarters. 

Civil and Criminal Jastice is dealt with ia the succooding 
section and Police and Jails in Section II, 
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176, The management of the following estates is otider the 
anpeiintendance of the Court of Wards, They both enjoy free¬ 
dom from debt 

^1) Bstato of Diwan Dilbagh Eai of Fatehgnrh’ 

(2) Estate of S. Hari Singh and Narain Siugh of Ranger 
NtmgaJ. 

The first-named ward Is studying in the Government High 
School at Amritsar and the two Hangar Nangal wards in the 
Queen Mary College at Lahore. 

Section B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. 

176. The courts dealing nith civil cases subordinate to 
the District Judge are two Sub-Judges, one Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner at Dalhousie in summer with the powers of a Munsif, 
1st class, three Extra Assistant Commissioners, ordinarily with 
the powers of a Munsif, Ist clsss, five graded Munsifs, and one 
Honorary Civil Judge. The Munsifs are stationed as below :— 

One Munsif at Sadr, with Small Cause powers up to Be. 

100 , 

Two Munsifs at Bata!a ; the first and senior of the two 
exercisoB Small Cause pow'ers up to Rs. 100. 

One Munsif at Bhakargnrb, with Small Cause powers up 
to Rs, 100. 

One Munsif at Fathankot. 

The Munsif at Sadr, the senior Munsif at Batala and the 
Munsif at Shakargarh ordinarily exercise 1st class powers up 
to Rs. 1,000. The Honorary Civil Judge with 2nd class Munsif s 
pow'ers is stationed ut KisLenkot, Tahsil Batala. Out of the 
Tahsildars, only the Tabsildar of Dulhousie in winter exercises 
the powers of a Munsif, 3rd class. 

The District Judge has unlimited powers in original suits, 
appeals in money suits up to Rs. 600, and appeals in unclassed 
suits up to Rs. 100. The two Sub-Judges have 2nd class povrers 
up to Rs. 5,000; one of the tw'o Sub-Judge is doing purely civil 
w'Ork at Sadr, while the other Sub-Judge for some time past has 
been doing the work of Sub-Divisional Officer, Fathenkot. The 
District Judge, in addition to his civil work, has for more than 
two years been doing criminal work with enhanced magisterial 
powers under section 30, Criminal Procedure Code. 
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Under the recently sanctioned scheme for the re-organisa* 
lion of judicial work, the present arrangements for civil work 
will be considerably modified. The existing District Judge 
will be superseded by the District and Sessions Judge, with 
Additional or Sub-Judges and Munsifs under him: he Bill become 
the principal ci vil court of the district with full powers to deal with 
original civil suits: he will also be the District Court for the pur- 
]>05e of the Guardians and Wards Act, the InsolveDcy Act and 
other Acts in which duties are at present assigned to the District 
Judge. Ho will have certain pow'ors of delegation. He will 
also be the Sessions Court for the district. 

The average yearly institution of civil suits is about 10,000, 
and there is the ordinary ductuation of a few hundred cases 
every year. The agricultural banks W'hich are scattered all 
over the district, especially in Shakargarh and Gtirdaapur Tahsils, 
exercise a wholesome check on the taking of extravagant loami 
and pro kmto reduce civil litigation. The princip^ class of 
civil suits in the district is that relating to money or moveable 
property. As in other parts of the Province, there is at present 
a rush of applications for declarations of insolvency and for the 
appointment of guardians of the person and property of minois: 
these applications are ordinarily dealt with by the District Judge. 

177. The number of legal practitioners is at present 18, 
comprising 6 barristers-at-law, 11 first-grade pleaders, 16 second- 
grade pleaders and 15 second-grade mukhtars. 

178. The scale of petition-writers sanctioned by the Chief 
Court is 26 first-grade and GO second-grade, of whom at present 
there are 20 first grade and 56 second grade. 

179- Serious crimes are eomparatively few and are in many 
instances the work of residents of other districts; petty offences, 
however, are constantly on the increase, and cases of abduction 
of women are common, especially in Shakargarh TahsiL For 
offences of all classes the percentage of convictions to eases ad¬ 
mitted is as a rule low, and tins is due to the very small percentage 
obtained in petty cases; large numbers of false and frivolous 
complaints wing entertained by the lower classes of courts. 
Cases of assault and minor cases of criminal trespass or mischief 
are often filed on the shallowest grounds. Cases of security 
for keeping the peace are now frequently brought. In 1913 the 
“ onvictions under all heads of the Indian Penal 
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180. The following table shows the names and powers of the chap. 
Honorary Magistrates in the district :— 


Nmw. 

Foirttm 

Atm of joriMkilm. 

TELik*c Hiukialiflii Singh ef Kiihcnkot.. 

Siriior SaliLb Kitheo Singh.. CliAaeiui^ of 
BhjiTn. 1 

ChaudbH UuhutBt Ah .« 

Chmttdhri KJur^ Sinabi B^A, 
ijO* l>iid Dial 

CEiftadhri Kesar TjitIjIbj 

VahiLnt Biuhp^iAr Zaildar 

Mebr Amir UHl ^. ‘ 

Quqdhn MdharSsii^ 

2nij ithmt ^>th December 
IPOen 

2nd dua, ICUi Mmh 
ISIS. 

iqd elBWi April ZOIS 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Snd due, April leiS 

iNtto 

Ditto 

erd daw, Sth April ISIS 

Gufduput EMdcrt 

Within BAt4dA TihaO. 

Sliaar^ Tidkiil 
Wlihia l^thATUEol Tahiil. 
WjtbEn OuMupurTiJiEft 
Uurdwpdr 

Ditto, 

Dittos 

HOJ rirete of tjio 
kot TduQ and ThMno 
Dim«r« 


li«9j 

ReT«nii«. 

HoaofKfy ~ 


181. The Registration work of the district h heavy and is 
stili increasing. As usual* the Deputy Commissioner is 
Kegigtrar* witli a muliamr on Rs* 2^5 mensem. Each Tahsil* 
dar is a Joint Bub-Eegistrar in his tahsiL There is one Sub-Regis¬ 
trar in each fcabsil* the official at Patbaukot being an Honorary 
Sub-Re^strar. The officer in charge of the sub-division of 
Dalhousie ej^ercises the powers of Joint Sub-Eegistrar at 
Dalhousie. 


Section Ct—ltand Kevenue. 

182. The following account of tenures is extracted from the Tisicm 
1892 Gazetteer and ig mostly taken from Mr. (now Sir Charles) 

Eoe^e report on tlie Shahpur*Kandi tract. 

It ia in many sinipty impoflifibl« to class a village eatkfivcioriLj under 
any one of the ordiDarilj recDgUjeed tenures, Ibo pnmmy diviaipu of rights 
l>etwe«!n ibelUaiu sub-dirislona of the vLllagi^ fcUo^iug one lorm* ’while iha 
mieriar distrihutvop ainoDg the several proprieiore of eeeh of these aub-diviafoDi 
fallows ahqlher form, which itssif o[teo varieif from one snb'diTj^en to auetber. 

Besidcfl, it Gecasioually liuppanp ilmt tho revnnnD 1$ diitribniQd by an all-round 
mto on actuul possesaioUj, while the division of the land ii itjll roguLat^d by 
aneoBtral or customary shBrea. The fallowing diaenssiaTi of tha origiu and 
growth of the village tennin^ in the Sliahpur Kandi tract b taken from Hr, 

Boti's report (137^) and ia iziter^ting at showing the course of devolopmont of 
the*H iaimres in this pari of the Punjab:— 

Opt of the 140 Tillages of the Shah pur Kandi trsot* 45 hare been heJd 
in possesion ever since their foundation, and this of itself implies that 
their existence haji been a short one. Their number is less than one^third 
of uU the villages, but their area is more than lialf the whole- Alihough 
many of tho villoges have been founded only a short time, yet in [uany 
ca^es this foundation wa^ rather a re^ratiou than an original crealba. 

When the pow€a' of the Hill Chiefs fell before the Bikhs many Kajput vil¬ 
lage communities left their land and followed their former inaatens. Their 
fields lay waste for a abort limoj and were then laken poosesiaiou of either 
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CHAF. bT theif fomiOT tflnants or by cobmata from the Bnrrounding mllagiw. Many 
in-O- ot the old propriotors retnro^ and claimed their lands at the repilar 

- tlemeut bat their claim was nlinost mvariably diemies^ aa barred by the 

Land ot bimitation. In Bome instances^ however, the feeling of the people was 

Kaveiwe. in their favour that they were voluntarily re-admitted, not mdoed 

Tencrta tbe whole, but to a portion of their old rights. This gathering together of 

a freah commonity baa been treated as the foundation of the village, and hence 
the number said to have been held on poM«flbn from the commencement, An¬ 
other eauee of ao miuy villages being held in this way u^es from the fMt 
that many of them ere, properly speahing, not viUagea at ell, but merely a name™ 
of seatterod hamlets, originaUy founded by independent squatters who bmae 
up waste la^, wbioh have been grouped into villages foe the purposes of revenue 
adinimskratiop. 


K£kd uiAHPmt 
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■■ On the whole the statomsnt ol tenures is but a eonErmattaa of the 
flenoral belief on the history of viUngc communities. The ordinay practice 
ia for A Tillaao to bo (oimded by h fitugLe (amilyp for it to bo held for eome 
timo by tbo dosoendants jointljp or it thoii to Iw divided lo aiicMtral &ham. 
lor tho encefitTnl to pasa Luio eustomary ehafeflp lor aharw to be ar*duaUy 
loat eifiht of, end finally lor pQsaeesion to become the solo tnoasore of nght. 
Thui out of 140 viUagefl. 45 ba^^e ^Iwayd held on poegeaaionp loaTtng 
95 in which aharea oitber have been or are regarded An the taeadurt of mght+ 
In 28 of theaa cuatomAry ahm-oa hiive been the rulo 
besrmulng: in lO o< these the proprieton ore ot diderent taat«; but m the 
training 18 they are all of one caste, and in the great inejonty ol 
daacended fiom ft oouinioii ftticeetor. Such viingoe clearly giro ua only another 
form of foundation by a common ancestor. The village is founded by near 
relatives, but eome are richer or stronger than the otnere, so a sb^ iS 
awarded to them in excess of their ancestral right. In nine viU^cs 
shares have partially faUen into disuse and in eight they have entirely 
disappeared. This diaappeoraooe hiia often beeii caused by the •«tien i^f 
mu ^wrs at the last settlomotit, when many villagee which w^ then re^Ij 
held on Shares were treated m held op 
made fora restoration of shares, but it could not 

consent of all the proprietors, and of ooanw tho« who held wore than tbeir pro¬ 
per share wore not so foolish as to give this consent 

■* Ip the remaining 60 all existiDg rights have been deriy^ by desoent brem 
a oomnwiP ancestor : 20 of three villages art; still Iwltl on a joint tenure and 32 
haveboendividodtin tmcostral shares; in the reaming eight tho 
has given way to a customary masaure of right. The com^ueat caure of l^a 
cbaiiffo it that some branch ol the family has become extinct, « fled from we 
vilkRO, and its share instead of being divided amonp all the reni^ning 
nropnetort hos been treusfecred bo^lily t£> the branch of the fanuly bret ab 0 to 
Lanage it. Thus we find that out of 95 villages 49 or more than half lia'.e 
undoubtedly been founded by a single family : of tbo rei^in ngdT. U are shared 
by Eajpuls and other caBtos. leaving 39 wbiob have either dii®etly developed 
from the ancestral type or are merely slight yi^iatioas Iroin it, so th^ we iiiay 
faiflv say that a proportion of 81 out of 96 vil ages pve strang proof of the 
a^oitrol origin of proprietary rights. In the old telukii and prusant a^sment 
JSe of Kandi the tenure is entirely possmaon from the beginning, the ruuoQ 
Wner that as altsftdy explained, fchoso are rather revenue mahal* than actual 
StorJ «idtil At the toot of the hills round Pathankoi, in the old 
Palahi and Patbaukot toluha#, the predoininatit form of tenure is that of 
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onetomary shai^ia froin the bej;nnJ 3 .ing, but a larg? number of viUageB at ill 
re Lai □ their aneafitral rorin. Acrti^ tka Gkakki m tha old Mirtkiil aaid adjoia- 
ing Lha ancflatral tjpa in due fcsrni or another ie aliuoat univer^eal; there 

ifl ecarcolj a villago whifih hfti alwaya beep held on pdesa&aiop oreveo oa 
customarj eh area/* 

Tbo gradpal progrega from sole proprictorghip to a cocnmnnel toauidi and 
from that to a division by ancoatral ahEtrofii then to cnatomary shares and GRa% 
to Lodividnal proprietorship^ where ea^eh man's holding is the sole measure of 
hia right, 12^ oqiiaiLy strongly marked in the rest of the diatriet, and notwilh- 
gt^nding all oBortg to induce the people to adhere^ wherever poggible^ to the 
poJfidafi form ot tenure^ which to a great extent keeps the people ont of the 
bands of the subordinate revenue staffs the number of bAowicAijra estates as de^ 
termined by the method of distnbution adopted has r^sen from to at 
the recent settlement^ though the former hgnre was probably understated. 

183* Rights of ialukddH or sapenor O’^nerehip are not very 
frequent, and perhaps the most notable instance is the case 
of the Kadian Mughals and of the Talh Khatris of Kalanaur^ 
whOp as representatix^es of the old kanungos in Mughal times* 
still receive a smah allowance of this character. At the 1892 
settlement all such allowances were assessed as a cess on the 
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revenue, except where Bpecial arrangements in the way of a 
plot of land revenue free already existed. 

In the Shahpur Kandi tract a privilege was enjoji’ed by 
certain privileged persona or classes under the Sikhs, which was 
known os It is still realisted m many villages, and has 

boon recorded at settlement as a proprietary due. It is thue 
described Mr. Roe ; — 


** In many villages I have fotiod that iba lighte ot all the realdent eulti- 
vttters were originally equal, with the exception that sgnie paid and others re¬ 
ceived the icrFfioai allowance, In peregraph 13n of hie report Mr. Barneo 
HkjH that this allowance was the perquisite of the mwiuddam ox boadmoa, but 
the advantage which this office coaferred, together witb the tendeuey of native 
institutiona to loinaiii iu one laiuily, gradoally converted a temftpfMy pw* 
qoisite into a pfirmanent hereditary and tranaferable right. My own iuqniijea 
entirely bear out this view, and 1 have bttle doubt that the armiaat was origi¬ 
nally noth!tig more then our laie&iirdort allowance, but not only did the head¬ 
man abstain from oollectinethiH from his own caeto, he went further and divided 
amongst them what he collected from the eultivatars of other caatL^. Jf there 
were any beokwardneeu in paying the revenue, the Sikh official did not hesi¬ 
tate to transfer this right to another family or another caste, ’ft'hcro such 
transfers were frequoLt, the village at the regular settlement was often recorded 
as bhaiacKtiTat all or nearly all thi* enltivatora obtaining the status of proprie¬ 
tors. But where the renuoai had been held for a long time by one /amily or 
caste, it was usually treated ae a luark of proprioto^hip. The oa$to enjoying 
it were recorded as proprietors, and all the others as nKtutitstx. Directly thcBe 
magical word* have been used, all the stereotyped description of their status, 
their rights to cu trees, sink wells, elo., are employed as a matter of course. 
The ttifist glaring instances of this have occurred in the flesh)arpnr District, 
but the evil is found, thoiqjh to a much le«s extent, in theBbuhpur Kandi circle. 
The LattUb p that arises is mauilost.*’ 
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184. The above accoant principaUy de&k with the Shahpur 
Katidi tract; but the genera] couree of the evolution of tenureg 
has been practically the same all over the district. The present 
number of viUages of the various types is given in the table fol¬ 
lowing :— 



'Diluil 


ZuniotjKH 

Pbtudui. 1 

1 


Gonlifpor 

-- 

*■1. 1 


4m 

267 


!■ V ■ i 

■ B 

n 

206 

279 


.. 

P ¥ 

20 

im ! 

223 

PftUiuLkot 

9-m 

1 


291 1 

99 


Tof^ 

i 

eg 

1.406 ! 

sm 


Most of the villages were originally founded by single 
familic'S and have already passed to the final stage of bhaiachara 
or are passing to it through the intermediate stages of patii^ri 
mukammal aud gkair mukammal. The sub-division of villages 
into IctrafSt pcUtii and holdings is the natural result of the multi¬ 
plication of the descendants of the original family. H^e causes 
that led to the replacement of ancestral by customary shares 
and the disappearance of all shares, both ancestral and customary, 
appear to have been as folloTvs ; — 

The shares of the branches that died out were not usually 
divided by the surviving branches according to ancestral shares. 
Either the childless proprietors themselves gave their lands 
in their lifetime to some of their collaterals w^ho managed to 
retain them after their deatlis or the vacant lands were seized 
by powerful members of the village community to the exclusion 
of others. Tlie same thing bapiiened as regards the shares of 
absentees. Moreover, absentees vrho returned to their villages 
were not usually given their full shares. Daughters and their 
descendants were given land without any reference to shares. 
The original founders were sometimes ousted from a part only 
of the village or could regain only a part after being ousted from 
the whole. Sales of land were very rare in former times, but 
were not wholl}' unknowTi. Abandonments were much more 
frequeui than at present. In some villages' the whole of 
the sham hit land was divided and the shares were in course 
of time forgotten, as no circumstances arose which necessitated 
reference to them. 

Some of the villages were founded by officials and jagir- 
dars and consisted of groups of families of different tribes r 
these were of (lie bhaiachara type from the Ixtginning. In 
some the original proprietors lost their rights and the tenants 
acquired the status of proprietors. 
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In most of the di-allnvion villages of the ancestTal type there 
existed a provision for the adjustment of inequalities caused 
hy alluvion and diluvion. Every proprietor wae given a share 
both in the puklai and the kacka land ; the land that was carried 
away was recorded as and the remaining kacha 

land was redistrihuied by a method known as rasswattdt from 
the employment of a rope_ to divide the land into the long 
narrow stripeSd The redistribution was however in many cases 
successfully resisted, and in many of the villages therefore the 
easting sJuimiltU was as far as possible divided and it was pro¬ 
vided for the future that proprietary rights should remain un* 
affected by diluvion. Eeversiong to old type also sometimes 
occur. In the hill circle of the Pathaukot Tohsil, where the 
population has a tendency to decrease, the dying out of some 
branches has caused the reversion of some villages from the 
paUidan to the zamindan tyi)e. Some of the di-alluvion 
villages w^re wholly carried away and were sho^vn as zamiTi^ri 
in consequence of the rule that land carried away should be 
recorded as sJiamilat-i-deJi. 

185, The territorial transfers mentioned in Part B, which oc¬ 
curred while the settlements were actually in progress, have made 
it difificult to trace the revenue history of the district. The sum¬ 
mary settlement of the greater port of the area included in the 
district was effected by Captain Lake, and the regular settlement 
was undertaken by Air. R. H. Daries in the Bari Doab, ilr. 
Temple in the traus-Savi tract, and Mr. Barnes in the portion 
of the Pathaiikot Tahail at first included in Kangra, Mr. Davies’ 
printed report of 1854 refers to tw’o different tracts. Mr. Temple 
and Mr. Prinsep, owing to causes explained in Mr. Dane’s Shakar- 
garh Assessment Report, ivrote no report at all, and this had 
to be done in 1859 by Mr. Cusfc as Commissioner of Amritsar. 
Another result of the territorial transfers was that in the 87 es¬ 
tates transferred from Kangra, the ghumao, of 3,674 square yarfls 
based on the Sl^-ineh terddm, was u^d, while ifr. Davies worked 
with a ghummoi 4,000 square yards obtained by a 60-mch kadam, 
and Mr. Temple used the 66-inch kadam, giving a gkuviao equal to 
an acre, The summary settlement figures, owing to the large 
number of je^r estates left unasseseed, are not complete, and 
are not very imjmrtant as the regular settlements were made 
BO soon after annexation. 

Mr. Barnes, as in Kangra, assessed by Uiluqas and not by 
assessment circles. Mr, Prinsep and Mr. Blyth, w’orkirig under 
the orders of Mr, Temple and Mr. Davies, divided up their tracts 
into regular assessment circles, and worked very much on the 
aame lines oa those on which present assessments are conducted. 
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The Government share was, however, taken as Jth of the total 
produce instead of half the landlord’s share. 

Mr. Barnes’ assessment covered the present Bill and Kandi 
circles of the Pathankot Tahsjl, except seven small villages. 
He raised the summary settlement revenue by 4 per cent., 
taking something off the hill ©states and adding something on 
the Chakki villages. The assessment was sanctioned in 1655 
for a term of 30 years from 1850, Klsewhere the summary 
settlement revenue was much reduced. The loss was actually 
heaviest in the Shakargarh Tahsil, where, tliough Mr. Temple 
bad cut down the assessment considerably, it had^ to be still 
further reduced owing to widespread objections raised by the 
people, and the ultimate result was a decrease of 15 per cent. 

In the Chak Andhar Mr. Temple practically retained the 
summary settlement jamas, but his assessment w'as cut down 
by 10 per cent, again, before being sanctioned for both tracts 
in August 1859 for a term of 10 years from khari/ 1852. 

Mr. Davies reduced very heavily iu the rest of the Pathankot 
Tahsil, but much of this reduction was due to the levy of a separate 
rate on lands watered from the Hasli and Bari ^ab systems, 
and to special allowances made for deterioration of some villages 
due to the cutting-off of their water-supply by the works neces¬ 
sary for the latter canal. The gross reduction in land revenue 
here amoutited to 30 per cent. In the Gurdaspur and Batala 
Tahsils he also cut down the demand, and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Baikes, the Oommissioner, again revised his proposals, 
with the result of a total reduction of 16 per cent, in the former 
and 14 per cent, in the latter. Something of th^, especially 
in Gurdaspur, must be put down to the change In the system 
of levy of canal dues. This regular settlement was also sanc¬ 
tioned in August 1856 for a term of 10 yeara from Ithari/ 1852. 

The actual revenue of the present district, as assessed at 
the different regular settlements, was as follows. The figures 
for facility of comparison include the petty majisf which w’ere 
lelt unassessed in most cases, but have now been aEsessed for ac¬ 
count purposes at the village rates:— 


Gurdupur .. 

Batala .. 

Bhakargarh 
Pathankot .. 


4 . 26,780 
4,i 1,922 
8.28,929 
2,44,407 


Total 


. 14,12,088 


166. In February 1862 the whole district, except” the vil¬ 
lages assessed by Mr. Barnes, was placed under revision of settle¬ 
ment under the personal su]}ervisiou of Mr. E. A. Prinsep, Settle- 
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jnf'nt ^mmiasioner, ^vffh Mr, J. B. Ljnll, as an Aasistant Reftle- 
ment Officer m Gurdaspqr and PaUiankof, aiul Rai Oopnl Daa 
B 3 bxtrft Assistant Settlement Officer in Batala and HJmkar- 
garh. After the famine year of 1800. moreo ver, Mr. B. E, Egerton, 
as Deputy Commissioner, Imd already iiiB])ected most of the 
principal Shakargarh estates, and noted up proi>osals for revi- 
siOD oi assessment. It is, therefore, a somewliat curious coin¬ 
cidence that no less than tliree siic'cessive Eieutenant-Governors 
of the Punjab, Sir R, H. Davies, Sir R. E, Egerlon and Sir J, B. 
Lvall, and a Governor of Bombay, Sir R. Temple, have all been 
directly associated -ivith the settlement of the dbtrict,* 

It does not appear that there naa any s]]ec;!n] reason for 
undertahing the revision of setllement beyond that the period 
for which the regular settlement was ‘to run had expired. 
The alterations in the boundaries of the Gui'daspur and Batala 
Tabsils, however, which occurred first at this time were very 
unfortunate and rendered it impoi^ible to iitili3:e the as¬ 
sessment returns prepared, Mr. Lyall’s inspection notes in 
the village note-books were full and complete and still in most 
cases accurately represent the condition of the estates. In 
the other taheiis, and especially in Shakargnrh, however, many 
villages were never apparently fully iiippected, or no notes wore 
written up, while in Batala and the {>ortion of Giirdaspur under 
Rat Gopal Das, the notes by him and Mr. Prinsep are not satis¬ 
factory and were not apparently alwa 3’3 based on an intimate 
acquaintance with the estate under assessment. No report 
was ever submitted on this revision of assessment for reasons 
contained in the Proceedings of the Punjab Govemineui for 
1872-78-74, quoted in paragraph 2 of letter No. 103 of 20th Janu¬ 
ary 1885, ffom Senior f^cretnry to Financial Commissioner, 
to the Officiating Junior Becretary to Govornment. An acute 
controvereiy raged over the question wlietlier the settlement 
should he sanctioned at all or w’hether it should only run for 
a term of 10 j^enrs, but eventually on 7 th November 1878 it 
ivas sanctioned for a term of 20 3 'ears with effect from Manf 
1605. The results of the re-assessmont, with tlie ultimate loss to 
Government, nr© shown below :— 

Its, 


Gurdiijpur 

HhuiIu 

Sbtvkur^drh 

Fatbaukot 


S,^9j351 or 0 pof 
8,7Hpff4:1 or S cent» 
j 3, ] S^415 or 5 por cojit . 

« 2,l&p860 or 11 per ceut. 


Total * - I2,99p797 or 8 per cent* 


*Ta ihh lilt now been tiAiine of Sir L. W. Dojid who tArnod oat the 1 S 5 S 

to 1801 iotUenopt, And VTA* Xdtmtqiunt^GKjvomoc ot the Fuojfth from L0O8 to I&IS^ 
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The tot 111 P0 venue proposed has been given, including pro¬ 
gressive assessments ^vliicli aroo tin ted to only Rs. 748, its. 8,519, 
Ba. 786 and Re. 1,423 in the diCTereut tahsils, respectively, or 
Es. 6,525 in all, and, for facility of comparison in l^athnnkot, the 
1872 revenue of the villages not assessed by 5fr. Prinsep has also 
been added in. The Government demand was taken as half net 
assets which.waa calculated at one-sii^th of the gross produce. 

To quote the letter mentioned above from the Officiating 
Senior ^cretary to the Hnancial Commissionor '* the con¬ 
clusion arrived at by the Government of India nnd by the Punj¬ 
ab Government was that the assessment as a whole was nuduly 
low> and that in particular the rates on wells were inadequate in 
consequence of an unsatisfactory method of taxation based 
upon a particolar economic theory." The main causes apparent¬ 
ly assigned by 1^. Prinsep for bis reductions in Gurdasi>ar and 
B a tala were an over-estimate at the regular settlement of 
the irrigating capacity of the wells, coupled with a desire not to 
tax unduly the capital and industry involved in the construc¬ 
tion of these works. In the canal villages some of the decrease 
was also due to an arrangement whereby he treated the land in 
its nnirrigated aspect and cut off part of the former land revenuo 
for transfer to the head of canal rerenue. His actual deductions 
on tins account were made In lump sums for each village as ob¬ 
tained by a varying rate per acre on the irrigated area. These 
transfers, hoivever, were apparently never actually made, for as 
soon as tlao settlement was concluded the discussion commenced 
which eventuated in the imposition on the area irrigated in a given 
year of a canal water-advantage rate varying in the proportion to 
the distance of the tract from the liead of the canal and the aver¬ 
age rainfall, being highest at Be. 1-4-0 per acre in Pathankot 
and lowest in Gurdaspur and Batala at Ro. 1*2-0 i>or acre. 

In Shakargarh the decrease was portly due to the same causes 
in the case of ivelis and to other local reasons, such as a desire to 
assess the Bharrari and frontier villages lightly, and to reduce 
the assessment on the former jagir villages of Raja Toja Singh. 

In Pathankot special reductions were again ^ven for injury 
caused to the water-supply of some estates by the Bari Doub 
Canal Works, and the new canal arrangements proposed also 
tended to cut down the former revenue. Speaking generally, it 
may 1>e stated that a full and even a high assessment was put 
on barani sods and lands irrigated by private canals, while the 
well lauds were let off very easily. 

Tlie revised assessment worked smoothly and well generally ; 
only in special cases were suspensions and remissions necessitated, 
and resort to coercive processes was rare, 
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1ST. In ISOI), in connoction with the measurements and 
revision of the record of rights in the Kangra District, the ‘illi 
Pathaiikot villsges, which Imd been settled by Mr. Bamea 
in what was styled the Shahpur-Kandi tract with Dalhousie, 

■were placed under revision of records. Mr. Mftckworlh Young 
was iiiBt ap]winted to the charge of the settlement, ond PAtiuuijcdL 
was succeeded in October 1870 by Mr. Roe, who completed 
the operations by Pebruarv 1873, ond submitted a final report, 
which 'was sanctioned by government in October 1876. These 
operations did not es^teud to a revision of the assessment, but 
included a complete aud very accurate aorvey. 

188. The 1881 settlement, the first to cover the present Ttioafd luiii 

district as a whole, began 
in 1885 under Mr. (now (iiacTuiga 
Sir) R.M. Dane who owing ** K«oni». 
to iU’'health gave w'uy 
to Hs brother Mr. (now 
Sir) L. W. Dane in 1887. 

The very numerous assoss- 
mont circles were then rC'* 
duced to a less unwieldy 
number, as shevrn in the 
margin, and have not since 
been altered, except in 
one particular: as explain¬ 
ed in paragraph 11 of the 
Bat ala Assessment Report 
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of 1900, canal irrigation lied been introduced into 73 villages 
of the Baiigar Circle-and these w'ere amalgamated with the small 
Dhoia Bet Bcas Circle, in w^hich 18 of the 21 villages had also 
received canal irrigation t the new circle thus formed was re-named 
the “ Eastern Nahri.” The original Naliri Circle in the centre of 
the tubsil was then distinguished by the title “ Western Nahri,” 
The preseot circles in each lahsil aro therofors as under:— 
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Tiip clnssiftcatioii of soils had been elTeeted at the 1821 settle¬ 
ment in apcordaiioe wth the patwan rales except thnt, as the 
bulk of the iiiiid in the district is luiirrigated, tlie Iwrani class 
was divided into sub-tdagucs to suit the varying conditions of tbo 
tract. Witlv the modifications sot otit. in paragraph 31 of the 
KeltlcTOent Report, which it is unnecessary to reproduce here^, 
this dassificftlion was also followed in the 1913 settlement. 

The systems of sui'vej-^ and pn^paration of records adopted 
at the 1891 arid 1913 settlements are described at length in para- 
grnphs 14 — 24 of tlie 1912 Settlement Report. At both settle- 
luents the existing village maps were, except In a few’ instaneos, 
merely corrected and brought up to dale. In riverain villages 
on the Ravi and Tteas a special form of survey was, with the.oa- 
pistance of the Survey Department, adopted (paragraph 1(5 of 
the 1913 Seltleinenl Report) and the riv-or boundaries with other 
districts and States were decided and demarcated ; the resulting 
nieosuroments of the riverain should prove much more satisfao- 
tor)' than the measuremenis of these areas have been in the past. 

Different units of 
measurements, a a shown in 
the margin, prevail in 
different parts of the dis¬ 
trict. Except in the Tabari 
Circle of Patliankot, where 
most of the maps w’ore on 
the scale of 30 or 50 Araranis 
to an inch, the village 
maps were all on the scale 
of 40 karams to an inch, 
and this has been main- 
tained in the late settle^ 
mont. 

IBO. The following account of the 1891 revision of assess¬ 
ment is taken from pages 1(55-6(5 of the last Gazetteer: — 

The iiBHfil assessnient reports were submitted, wliieh contain 
full details of the revenue rates adopted and the reasons for 
I heir adoption, and the results have been summarized in the final 
report. The chief change of system introduced w'as a return to 
acreage titttfii rates iu lieu of Mr. Prinsep’s lump abtam or water- 
rate on wellrt. which of course shifted a good deal of the burden 
from the ioroai soils on to the well-lands, as far as the Govern- 
[iienL assessment was concerned, ibough in the hncMi tlio people 
still showed a tendency to let the wells off easily and iu some cases 
distributed by the former aiiano system. 
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The Government share of the produce wus aritlimeticnlly 
Tvorked out at 2U per cent, of the gross produce, hut in the pro¬ 
duce estimates, to counteract a possible over-eBtiinate of the 
outturn per acre, the fodder crops and the share of the straw 
taken by the owners were not included in the calculnliou of the 
value of tliis share. The following table summarises the main 
guides for re-asseasment and the revenue rates adopted for each 
tahsil;—- 


CHAP. 

11I.C. 

Laud 

Revenue- 

TKt Srd tmdi 
4lh rc^uliiT 

4jf 


TaluO. 

HjiU 

cwb irot* 

Aftiuil inc!f!e^na« of 



Hj. a P. 

Bm, a. P, 

Bi A. P* 

Ourdupnr 

m I- 

3 11 0 

1 16 2 

1 14 7 

Bjitob 

* ■ 

4 6 0 

S 4 6 

a 0 T 

SLokvg&rb 

-1 * 

£ IS 1 

a a u 

1 9 9 


•k A 

£ 10 7 

2 3 0 

1 1£ lU 


It will be seen that where the cash rents were sufficiently 
numerous to furnish adequate data, as in Batala and Gurdaspnr, 
the assessment was well within the figure indicated by this guide, 
while in all cases it was kept intentionally far below' tlie results 
obtained from the produce estimates. This vras done in conse¬ 
quence of the special instructions of Government directing the 
imposition of a liberally light assessment, and because m a district 
like this, where most of the land is held by peasant proprietors 
and small holdings are the rule, it is practically im[>0S5ible to lake 
anything like a full half assets share, if any margin of subsislenca 
is to be left to the people at all. 

The actual results of the re-assessment are sliow’n below, 
from which it will be seen that the tendency* has been to let of! 
the upper portion of the tract easQy and take mom from the 
southern part of the district, w'hich is in the handB of the better 
classes of agriculturists and which lias made more progress in 
prosperity under British role since the development of the tract 
by well-sinking, canal extension and construction of roads mid 
loilwajBj end which also has not to contend with the same 
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adverse climatic conditions as the hill and submontane zones as 
a whole :— 
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• Fluctiuilljng rovenow- 


The actual rate of incidence per acre of onltivation, with the 
rates at the KeguJar and Be vised Settlements, is shown fae!ow:^ 
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The Bettlement was sanctioned for a period of 20 years 
with effect from Wmn/, 1889, in Bata la, Hian/,1890, in Gnrdas* 
pur, rabit 1891, in Sbakargarh and kha/ij, 1891, in Fathankot. 


190. The recent settlement began in 1907 under Mr. J. M. 
Dannett who acted for four months until Mr. F. W. Kennaway 
took over charge* ^ The latter officer remained as Settlement 
Officer for the ramainder of tho settlement operations (which 
were completed in 1912} with the exception of six months in 1910 
when he took leave and Mr. H. W. Emerson acted. The 
revision of maps and records has already been mentioned. The 
revision of assessment followed tho usual lines and an account 
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of it will be found in the Settlement Eeport, 1912. The results 
of re-assessment are shewn in the follo'ning table by tabsils:— 
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The settlement ivas sanctioned for a period of 30 years with 
effect from ItAnri/, lOlO.in Gurdaspur and Batnla, kharift 1911, 
in Shakargarh and kharij, 1912, in Pathankot. There is no doubt 
that the assessment in still liberally lenient, Jats are recruited 
for the army in considerable numbers from the Gurdaspur and 
Batala Tabf-ila and Bajputs to a less extent from Shakargarh 
Talisil; political considerations must always carry weight in the 
district, and in a tract of small holdings it is impossible to take 
ft full half net assets from the revenue-payers. The average 
acreage per share is 8 in Patbapkot, 7 in Gurdaspur and 6 each 
in Bftlala and Shakargarh. The rates per acre imposed on 
different classes of soil vary from a maximum of Es. 5 per aero 
on chahi in the Bet Ravi circle of Gurdaspur and the Bet Ravi 
and Paiiilala circles of Shakargarh to 8 annas per acre on the 
lowest class of taroui in the hill circle. The average incidence 
per acre cultivated varies from Rs. 2-14-8 in the Western Kahri 
circle of Batala to Re. 1-3-7 in the Pahari circle of Pathankot, 
and per acre cropped from Rs, 2-9-3 in the Maira Kiran and 
Bet Ravi circles of Batala to Re. 1-6-4 in the Hill circle of Pathan- 
kot. Befcails will be found in paragraphs 44-—47 of the Settle¬ 
ment Report and in the Assessment Reports for each tabsil. 
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CHAP. 
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191, Ordinarily' no difficulty k experienced in collectioaa 

and the amount sus¬ 
pended and remitted is 
insignilicani, as wilt be 
seen from the table in 
the margin which exlii- 
bits in percentages on 
the total revenue the 
amount suspended and 
remitted in the 20 years 
succeeding the settlement 
of 1891, The compa¬ 
rative weakness of the 
Shakargarh and Path a u- 
kot Tahsils is well illus¬ 
trated by these figures^ 
but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that these tahsils 
contain, respectiveiy, the 
Bbarrari and HilJ circles, 
to the circumstances oif 
which attention has al¬ 
ready been sufficiently 
directed. 
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192. The following are the principal assignments of land 
revenue held in the districtThe Darbar Sahib of Amritsar 
holds an assignment worth Ba. 6,561 in Rnsulpur and Tolwandi 
Bharath in Batala, Nanowal Khurd and Nauowal Kajan in Gur- 
daspur, and, wnth the Akal Bunga, Narainpur in Pathankot, 
Bhai Fateh Singh, the Head Garanthi of the Darbar Sahib of 
Amritsar, enjoys a jagir of Rs, 660 in Bharoia in Gurdaspur 
and in Bhoia in Shakargarh. The Dera Nanak Darbar Sahib 
has a grant of Rs. 2,110 in Killa Nathu Singh and Kama!pur in 
Gurdaspur. The Akhara of Giyan Das in Amritsar derives 
Rs. 1,^18 from the villages of PIro Shah and Bhoman in Batala. 
The Tahli Sahib shrine in Dera Nanak holds Rs. 1,329 in Chichri- 
ali in Batala. Mahant Arjan Daa, Udasi, of Nainakot, receives 
Rs. 1,017 from Gbanwal, and 18 other villageB. Dhesian 

in Batala and Jhandpur and Lahri Gujran in Pathankot, worth 
Rs. 1,633, are held by the Granthis of Trilok Nath in Kangra, 
a foundation of Sardnr Lehna Singh Majithia. ^ 

The Pindori shrine receives Rs. 3,271 in Jethowal, Bhag- 
wanpar, Dakhia, Miiharajpnr, Thakanval and Keso Kalal in Gur- 
daspur and half of Lahri Mahantan in Pathankot, together with 
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17 moG plots. The succession to the Maliantship of this shrine chap. 
has been contested in the District Judge's court for the lest iii-o. 
four years. The Dhianpur shline has an assignment of lund lev- 
enne* now worth Rs- 1,617, of its own estates in Dhinupur and RsTenne. 
Sanglnwal in Bntala. Mahant Hari Daa of Dhamtal in Kaogra L&ndn>r«iw 
receives from this district Rs, 1,007 in Maim Maliantan and M»ianwcnu. 
other villages. The Jogi Mahant of Jbakbar in Fathankot holds 
his own village, worth Rs. 544, in jagir. The Gurdaspar 
Muliaiit has a grant of Es. 1,GGG in Gurdaspuri Halla and 
Aujla. 

The only notable Mnhamniadnn grants are one of Its. 1,009 
to the shrine of Badr-ud-din, Bagdadi, in Masanian m Batala ’\\nth 
two plots in Gurdnspur, one of Hs. 1,GS0 in Hasanpur Kalan, 
with six plots in other villages to the Bukhari 8ayads of Balala 
as custodians of the tombs of Mauj Darya and Shahab-ud-din 
Nahra, and one of Bs, 891 to Mian Abdul Rarim, bead of the Kot 
Mian Haliib shrine in Gurdaspur. Kishen Singh, Sodhi, of Anatid- 
pur, iu Hoshiarpiir District, enjoys a jagir of Re. S,T28 in Jhab- 
kara, which has been cousolidated. 

Thakar liar Kishen Singh, grandson of Raja Sir Sahib Dial 
of Kislienkot, receives Rs. 9,836 a year from 10 villages near 
Srigobindpur. Sirdars Harnam Singh and Indar Singh of llu- 
Wien hold Rs. 2,429 in Kot Todar Mai and Bagol. Sirdar 
Gopal Singh of Bhagowala holds a fixed grant of Bs. 1,462 in 
six villages for life and Rs, 558 in Dalam and Bhagwata in Betnia 
in perpetuity. Sirdar Aror Singh of Naushera Kangli in Amritsar 
District holds Rs. J,589 in Man Nanga), Ebaironpur, Sharaf Cbak, 

Ra3'a Chak, Rattangarh, Sherpur, Gidarpur, Salowal and Malkana 
in Fathankot and Muthamrala in Gurdaspur. Baja Sant Singh 
of Akhrota holds an assigument of Rs. 760 in that village and 
Sirdars Arur Singh, Harbaksh Singh and others of the VegUa 
family receive Rs. 464 from Kotli Itlugblan, Khuha, Targarh, 
Gobtiidsar and Gahotrau Lahri in Fathankot. Sirdar Harnnin 
Singh, Bagga, holds a jajftV of Rs. 844 in Burj Araian. Sirdars 
Bishon Singh and Sundar Singh, Ramgarhias of Amritsar, enjoy 
fixed jagir^ of Rs. 2,364 in Ranger Kangal and Rupow'ali _iii 
Batahi. Sirdar Shibdev Singh of Sangatpnr in Amritsar District 
has a iof/tr of Rs. 1,G25 in Jaura Singhan in Batala and Pindori 
Alaia Bingb in Gordaspur. 

T wo new grants have recently been sanctioned,—one of Rs. S7l, 
the revenue of ^fauxa Kohlian in Tahsil Shakargarh, for the 
upkeep of the famous Sikh shrine at Kartarpur in Doda, and 
the other of Rs. 150 in Gakkhar Kotli for the Tohli Sahib 
shrine of that place. 

23 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


103. The excietc revenue of tlie district is considerable, 
amounting to more than three lakhs of rupees. Over two lakhs of 
this conies from the stUbhead duly levied on the liquor isaaed from 
the Sujaupor Distillery which has been noticed in ^Section E of 
Chapter 11. The next largest head of receipts is that of license fees 
for the sale of country spirit: w holesale and retail licensee brought 
in Hs. 06,861 in the year 1913. Opium license fees and profit 
from the sale of excise opium amounted to Bs. 23,330 in 
the same year. The duty on malt liquor was Rs. 4,503, 
on bhany Bs. 1,524 and license-fees for the sale of hemp drugs 
Bs. 7,672. 

104. There were 41 shoyis for the retad vend of country 
liquor during the year 1012-13 and 19,863 gallons were sold. 
The ]>riDcipal consumers are Sihli Jats. The Hindu tribes, 
especially Rajputs, are also apiril-consuTners to some extent. 
The ^luhannnadans, with ^'erj' few exceptions, are total abstainers. 
The sujipiy of country liquor is principally derived from the 
SujaiipuT* Distillery, situated within the district, and the Am¬ 
ritsar Distillery. Formerly there was a larger demand for the 
Amritsar licjuor, which was considered to be of su peri or quality ; 
but the Sujanpur Distillery has recently improved its plant and 
the quality of its liquor and the outturn has also considerably* 
increased. The Sujanpur liquor will probably in coui^ of time 
supplant the Amritsar liquor in the whole of the district, except 
in parts adjoining the Amritsar District. The total outturn of 
the Sujanpur Distillery was 54,345 gallons in 1912-13 ; but much 
of the liquor manufactured at the distillery i.s sold in the districts 
of Ann'itsar, Hoslnarpur, Jullundur, Ambala, FeroKcpore and 
Liidliiana and in the rntiala State. \Vith_ the large Sikh popu- 
Iflt ion illicit distillation is very nfe,nnd_it is hardly tco much to 
say that almost every dat Sikli village in the district has ore or 
more private stills. The Jal Sikh draws a decided distinction 
between distillation of liquor for private use and distillation 
for Side, the former being scarcely considered an offence at all. 
Illicit stills are especially active just before the Lohri festival 
in .Tumiary, when liejuor is freely indulged in : sugarcane-pressing 
is then at its height and with ktftur*bark always at hand, tho 
materials for the manufacture of liquor are everywhere available. 
The offer of liberal money rewards and .Saurtfij has little effect 
on illicit distillation, the figures for puniahments for this offence 
being extremely small as tompared with the amount of illicit 
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distillation. In 1913, 71 persona Bore arrested, 48 coEvictions jufo* 
obtained and Ra. 1,000 worth ol fines imposed. It ia hoped, 
however, that the increase that has been recently made in tlie Miscellfr 
cxciae etaEf and the new Excise Act, wliich provides severe pnnish* PeTcnos, 
inents for excise offences, will have the effect of considerably re- Cftwijy 
due in g it, 

195. Excluding the Railway Refreshment Room and Dak 
Bungalow licenses there were only four shops for the sale of 
foreign liquor and beer during the year 1913-13. The demand 
for such liquor exists only in the towns of Batnla, Gurdaspur 
and Pathunkot and the summer station of Dalhouaie. 1,464 
gallons of foreign liquor and B69 of English beer were sold. There 
exista-a brewery at Dalhoiisie of which the issue during the year 
1913-13 amounted to 37,848 gallons. Much of the beer is sold 
to regiments stationed at Dalhouise. 

196. There were 36 shops for the retail sate of opium and Oinnm. 
poppy heads during the year 1912-13, and 1,570 seers of opium 

and 2^597 seers of poppj'heads were sold : much of the opium con¬ 
sumed, ow., 1,318 seers, waa excise opium and the rest was ob¬ 
tained from the Kulu Sub-division of the Knngra District ami the 
Hill States of Mandi and Simla. Poppy-Iieads are imported from 
the Hoslnarpur and Jullundur Districts. Opium-eaters are to 
be found in all classes, but more among Sikh Jats than among 
others : generally old men indulge in opium-eating which is be¬ 
lieved to have the effect of sustaining the system in old age and 
chronic disease, Poppi'-heads are generally consumed by Muham¬ 
madan fakirs and mira^is. A good deal of opium is smuggled 
from the Bhadrawar terrilory of Kashmir and the Chamba State ; 
and owing to the fact that opium is brought concealed in tins of 
ghi, sacks of grain, &c., it is very difficult to check this smuggling, 

197. 771 seers of bhang, 1,195 aeera of eharm and 4 seers m 
of other hemp drugs w'ero sold during the year 1912-13 under 
19 retail licenses. Bhang grows wild all over the district. 

Charas ia brought hbre chiefly from the Hosbiarptir warehouse. 

The principal consumers of hemp drugs are Hindu snuf/tiij, 
Muhammadan fakirs, mirasis, ekkawalas and confectioners. 

198. The incidence of persons served by each retail shop ludJopsA 
under each of the three tuain heads is as follows :— 

Liquor ,, -- “ 20,JOS 

Opium .. •!» 33,844 

Drugs w 44|9ld 
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1D9. The general Excise sialT consists of one Inspector, 
two Sub-Inspectors and four peons. The Bujanpur Distillery 
staff consists of one Inspector, one Sub-Inspector and four peons 
with one Jemadar, The Dalhousie Brewery is in charge of a 
separate Sub-Inspector, who is supposed to check smuggling 
from Chamba in addition to bis duties at the Brewery. The 
police are also expected to assist in preventive measures. 

200. The income from the sale of judicial stamps baa varied 
from Bs, 1,05,076 to Es. 1,S2,264 and that from the sale of non- 
judicial stamps from Rs. 60,356 to Ea. 61,666 during the ten 
years 1900-01 to 1910-11, for which figures have been given in 
Table 44. The urban population is comparatively small in this 
district and in rural population there is more litigation and a 
larger amount of properly changes hands in good years than in 
bad. In 19004J1 there was an unusually large number of transfers 
of property owing to the anticipation of the passing of the Land 
Alienation Act, and the income from the sale of non-judicial 
stamps in that year has been never reached in subsequent years. 
The necessity of borrowing from money-lenders hss been to a 
considerable extent obviated by the Co-operative Credit Societies 
of which the district now possesses a large number and this has 
affected both the number of suits for the recovery of debt and the 
sale of judicial and non-judicial stamps. The sale of the former 
should also be to a considerable extent reduced by the Redemption 
of ]iirortagage8 Act. 

201. Details of income tax are given in Tables 42, 43 and 
44. Most of the assessees are grain-dealers and money-lenders. 
The only important com^nies are the Dhariwnl Woollen Mills 
and the Sujanpur Sugar Factory. Very few hereditary owners 
of lands have any assessable income. 

202. An idea of the comparative unimportance of the income 
under other head.s of miscellaneous revenue may be formed from 
the following items wdneh relate to the year 1911-12:— 


1. 

Bent of fleibenes 

Ra. 

.. 404 

a. 

JtevenGe fined mid forfeitarefi 

.. 2,443 

a. 

Siile# of $jid grB£d 

160 

4. 

Taibanii < * , # 

924 

6. 

Copjiog and record otfico feoi 

839 


Section E.^Local and Mnnicipal Government. 

203. The District Board is constituted under Act XX of 
1883, aud consists of 28 members, of whom 19 are elected and 9 
ap])ointed. Of these 9 appointed members 1 is nominated 
by Government, while the other 8 sit tx oJ^iOf air., the Deputy 
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Commissioner (es Chairman), the Civil Surgeon, the Superintend" 
eut of Police, the District Inspector of ^hools, and the 4 
Tahsildars of the four tabsils in the district. The Vice-Chairman 
is a non-official elected by the membeia of the board, Ihere 
are no local boards, and the Finance aab-committee is the 
only sub-committee. ^ The ferries, serais, cattle’pounds and 
certain nasid properties in the district have been made over 
by Government to the District Board. Arboricnliural operations 
have recently been put under a duly qualihed Forest Ranger 
from the Debra Dun Forest School. 

The income of the District Board in 1912-13 (the latest 
rariod for which aeconnts have been made up) amounted to 
Es. 3,02,839, of which about one-half was deriv^ from the local 
rate (at Rs. 4-2-8 per cent, on the annual value or Es. 8-5-4 on 
the laud revenue), the other important items of receipts being— 

hfl. 


Fines OD stray cnttle .. .. ., 6,514 

Education (iucluding a Governmont grant of 

Bs. 81,138) .. .. .. e4,0iS 

Medico] ,, ,. ,, ,. 6,7G4 

Gardena and fairs .. .. .. 6,636 

Civil works (ferries, rents of lands snd buildings, 
staging bungalow fees, semis and road aide 
trees) ^ ,, *, 62,602 

The incidence of taxation per head of population was two annas 
and nine pies. 

The expenditure during the same year amoanted to 
Rs. 2,97,588, of which the details are as follows;— 
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5,895 
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204. There are now 6 municipalities and 2 notified area 
committeea in this diitrict, oir,, Dalhouaie, Gurdaspur, Batata, 
Dinanagar, Pathankot and Dera Nanak municipal committees 
and Srtgobindpur and Bujanpur notified orens. The last two 
towns were formerly municipalities, but were reduced to the 
status of notified areas under Punjab Government notifications 
Nos. 242 and 340, dated 23rd April 1910 and 21fit April 1909, res¬ 
pectively. 
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CHAP. Tbe notified areas of Behrampur, Dorangla, Kalananr, 

11 ^. Qadian and Fatohgarh TU'Ore abolished under Punjab Govemnient 
L«c^ud notification No. 631, dated 18th November 1912. 

tolloiving table shows the income and expenditure of 
ment. the municipal]for the last thr^ yearis t—- 
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The following table shows the iueidence of tsixation in each 

of tliG muDicipal committees iti the district for the last three 
years 
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The following tnble ehows the number of electetl and nomi¬ 
nated members of each of the municipal committees in the dis- 
triet 
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Dalhousie is a first class mnnicipahtj and the others are all 
second class. lu all the municipalities in the district^ except 
Dinanagar and Dnlhousiej the election system is in force. 

The election system in the Dinanagar municipality was nho> 
iished in 1808, as the methods adopted by candidates for securing 
election and the misuse made by them of their position when 
elected were scandalous and the cause of much discord. 

In Dalhousie the members are appointed and the com* 
mi ttce consists of 12 members as follows 

The Deputy Commissioner of the Gurdaspur District. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Dalhousie. 

The Civil Surgeon of Dalhousie. 

The Station Staff Officer, 

Six members to be appointed by name as under, to hold 
office for tbreo years— 

Three house proprietors or agents of house proprietors. 

One member representing the Hindu community. 

Ono member representing the Muhammadan community. 

One member representing the trades In the station ward. 

Turo members to he appointed to represent the interests 
of visitors and to hold office for one year only. 
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The Sanitary Engineer to Government, Punjah, has approved 
of a scheme prepared by the Executive Engineer, Provincial Divi- 
eion, Jullundur, estimated to cost Ks. 15,903 for improving the 
water-aupply at Dalhousie, and it is under consideration. There 
is also a proposal to introduce electric light into DalUoueie and 
Ealun, and the Electrical Engineer to Government, Panjab, has 
been asked to report on it. 

The detailed plans and estimates tor a much-needed Drainage 
Scheme in Gnrdaapur town were approved by Government, and 
the work, estimated to cost Rg, 18,634, is in progress. Rupees 
10,624 were sanctioned by Government as a graut-in-aid for 
this project and Bs. 8,000 were paid by the Gurdaspur munici- 
pality. 

A combined project for the Drainage (Gharlholi and 
Khandak Nala) scheme in Patbankot town was prepared by the 
Sanitary Engineer to Government, Punjab,and a grant-imaid of 
Rs, 10,000 has been sanctioned by Government. The work will 
be taken in hand shortly. Part of a eomprebensive drainage 
scheme for Batala, estimated to cost Be. 7,325, has also been 
sanctioned by Government and a grant-in-aid of Ks. 6,000 has 
been allotted. *The work has been completed. A Drainage 
Scheme at Dinenagar is under consideration and the project 
has been surveyed. 

Section P. — Public Works. 

205. The district was formerly in the Jullundur Provincial 
Division, either ns a separate sub-division or as part of that of 
Amritsar, In 1912 it was transferred to the Lahore Provincial 
Division, of which it is now a eub-division under an Assistant 
Engineer at Bs. 425 per mensem: the staff under him consists 
of— 

1 clerk on Bs. 40. 

3 Sub-Overseers on Rs, 55, 45 and 36, respectively. 

B toad inspectors and mistris on pay varying from Bs, 45 
to Bs. 30, 

No District Board works have been made over to the Depart¬ 
ment for maintenance: on the contrary, all roads leading to 
tabsils and all Government buildings situated on those lines of 
communication are being gradually handed over to the District 
Board, an annual grant for maintenance being made. The roads 
witWn^he municipal limits of Gurdaspur, Batala and Patbankot 
are all under their respective municipal committees. 
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No roads or bridgeg ia the district require speeial meation. 

The historical buildlnga of Akbar's Coronation Dais at Kalaaaur 
and of Bhamshor Khan's tomb at Bat ala are in charge of the PoUceaad 
Department, allotments of Bs, 31 and Bs, 123, re.^pectively, ” 
being made for their maintenance. 

porUncntM- 

Section G. - Army, 


206. Dalhousie and Bakloh are military stations in the 
Jullundur Brigade and the Lahore Division. At the formor ® 
the summer strength is about 1,200 non'commissloned ofUcars 

and men, of whom about 1,000 belong to the three detachments 
from British Infantry Battalions and the remainder aro Royal 
Artillery details and invalids. The cold weather strength is 
about ^ details, mostly invalids. 

207. At Bakloh there are two battalions of the 4Lh Gurkha s^kiqik. 
Rifles who aro Etatloned there all the year round. 

Tlioro is no volunteer corps, but several of the Europeans 
in the district, mostly employ^ at the Dhariwal Alills, belong 
to the Ist Punjab Volunteer Biflea. 


Section H —Folic© and Jails. 


208. The Police force ia controlled bj^ a Superintendent ThaPoUw 
and an Aaslstaut. The total cost of the force in 1911 w’aa 
Rs. 07,117. In addition 1,950 watchmen are entertained and paid 
by a house tax lowed upon the village communities for the purpose, 
at a total coat of Es. 52,880 a year. The beats of these watch¬ 
men have recently been revised, and the number reduced to 
lighten the charge on the people. Their pay baa been fixed in 
cash to secure greater efficiency. The ^strict lies within the 
Central rolice Range under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector-Genera! at Lahore. 

The sanctioned strength of the District Police under the 
control of Superintendent of Police and his Assistant is as fol- 


ow's:— 

laspectora 


Snb-Inspoctorfl 
Head Cotutalilet 
ConatabliM 


„ a (European Bcaerva Inapector. 

Court InspocLor and fi Citcla 
Imspoctora). 

87 

74 

.. ea? 


Total .. M 3 

Of Ihis number 257 of all ranks are stationed at heud-quarlers 
including the Sadr Police Station (13) and Reserve (28). 
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209, For the purposes of adnunistration the district^ ia 
dirMed into three, PoSiue Circles, each under the supervision 
of an Inspector and containing aiic Police Stations of 'which a 
Sub-Inspector of Police is in charge as Station House Officer 
'with a staff of t'wo Head Constables and 10 Constables. 

The following table show^ the jurisdictions of the Circle 
Insj>ectors with their aubordinate Police Stations :— 

fGal-daspnr- 

Hanin. 

1, Gurdnspur . < .. -! Kalanatif * 

Kot NaLna^ 

Shnh aribi 
^ChamAl. 

'PAthAdkot. 

PinanAgAr^ 

2* Pathaokot Naroi^ % 

ShAhpuTi 
I>uneia« 

^BaIaIa City. 

BaIaJa Sadr* 

BaIaIa PAt^hgarh. 

KohdiiWAD^ 

DerA Nanak. 

LSrigtJbinilpQr* 

The distribution of the 18 Pohe© Stations eompnBed in the tbfeo 
circles among the four taUails is as foDows 

rGnrdAflpur* 


I KaIatiaut. 

I KahnuwAii, 
bBinAPagAr. 

"‘Pathankcit, 

Balhoaeie. 

Duncra« 

Karol, 

^Sbnbnqr. 

{ Kot Kama* 

Cbanial, 

L^SbAhgarib. 

{ Batala Citj» 

Bat dJa Sadr« 

Df^ra NadAk. 

Faldigarb. 

Srigobindpur. 

The Shakargarh Tahsit has the distinction of posseasing no 
Police Station at its be ad-quarters. A recommendation for the 
establish men t of a Police Station at Bhakargarh was made hy 
Sir L. Dane (the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Province) 
'when Settlement Officer of the district in 1890 and Las recently 
been revived. 


1. Qurdaspur Teheil ... 


9. Palbankot TalutI 


S. Bhakargarh Tahsil 


4. Batata Tahsil 
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210, In addition to 18 Police Stations there is one ont-post CHIP, 
consisting ol one Hoad Constable and four Constables, at GhatasnC 

nenr Bakloh Cantonment, the head-quartere of the 4th Gurkha “4 
Bides, and a road-post of tlwee Constables at Dhar for the 
pniteciion of the road leading from Patbankot to Dal- 
housie. 

211, Inspectors and Stib-Inspectora of Police constitute 
the agency for the prevention and detection of crime within their 
respective jurisdictions. Each Station House Officer is assisted 
by a Btaff of two Head Constables and ten Constables, and is subject 
to Iho supervision of the Gircle Inspector under the general control 
of the tsuperintendent of Police. The Station House Officer 
is required to hivesLi^te all cognizable offences and to check 
the work of his subordinatea in cases in which he has been unable 
to make personal enquiry. Circle Inspectors BU|>ervise the general 
working of Police Station within their jurisdictions, guiding 
theenquinos of the Station House Officers and making immediate 
personal enquiries into cnrae of a more important nature prior 
to investigation by the SuperlntoDdent of Police, 

Station Honso Officers are assisted in the prosecution and 
detection of crime by saildars and village chaukidars and a 
system of imhubandi, supported by private subscription and a 
grant-in-aid (Es. 1,500) by the OovertiTnent, has recently b^n 
introduced for tho purjioae of obtaining through zaildars and 
zamindars intelligence of tho movements of foreign crinikials 
who, it. has been found, visit the district for the purpose of com¬ 
mitting crime in conjunction with local bad characters. 

212, The recruiting of the district is principally local and 
the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus is 410 to 215, The 
pro ponder auco of Muhammadans is due to the pay of the lower 
ranks being insufficient to attract Hindu a^culturists. 30'5 
I>er cent, of the force is educated up to I he elemoniaiy standards. 

Becruits are required to pass a medical test as to physical fitness 
and are put thiough a course of drill with anus before enrolment, 

A school of instructions in Elementary Law and Procedure 
is maintsiined at bead-quarters for the training of constables 
W'ho are called in perJodically from rural stations, and selected 
men suitable for promotion lo the rank of Hoad Constable are 
sent to the Provincial Police Traimng School at PhiUaur for 
further Instruction, 

210, The Bailway Police District consists of all lands wiflim R*f*»*y 
Bailwray limits between Juiutipur and Pathankot BeiJway Stations 
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on the North-Western Kailway. The strength of the Railway 
Police is as follows t — 

Gutdas'^T SailiffCttf Statiait — 

1 Siih-Inspector, 

1 Constable. 

PaOianlcoi RaUtoay Sfatwii— 

2 Constahles. 

Batala Bailway Siation— 

2 Constables. 

The doty of the Railway Police is to enquire into all crimes 
committed within their jurisdiction ; the dLntrict police 
operato when required. They maintain law and order on the 
above-mentioned stations, render assistance to the travelling 
public, and keep a watch for suspicious characters nslTig the 
Railway. A district police constable is posted to each station 
at which Railway Police are not provided. 

214. Crime for the most part ia not of a serious nature. 
Heinous oflencea such as dakaiti have generally been found to 
be the work of criminal gangs belonging to neighbouring districte 
acting in collusion with local criminals. The most common 
forms of crime are burglary, theft and hurt. A table of statistics 
of cognizable crime for the five years 1007—1011 is given 
below:— 
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The finger-print sjatotn plays a successful part tn the 
prevention and detection of crime. All accused persons sus- 
pected of any serious criminal offence Iiuto tlieir linger-impressions P(ifi» aafl 
recorded and those of convicts in similar cases are recorded in ‘ * 
the Provincial Bureau, enabling enhanced and deterrent puuish- 
ment to be inflicted on re-conviction. This system is extended 
to all male members of criminal tribes on attaining the age of 
12 years. 

21G. The Sansi, Hnmt and Pakliiivara tribes are registered 
in tlio district under the Criminal Tribes Act. Sansis and Pakhi- 
ivaras are to be found in all tahsils, but Hamis have tbeit babitU" 
lion in those of Batata;, Gurdaspur and Pathankot only. 

Sansis are the most troublesome of these tribes and are 
addicted to crimes of a burglarious nature against property. 

The registered morabers (males) of these tribes are Sansis 791, 

Hamis 378 and Pakliiwaras 145 : of these 303 Sansis, 322 Hamis 
and 130 Pakbiwaras have been exempted by order of tlie District 
Magistrate from the provisions of the Act as regards roll-call 
and police surveillance by reason of their being of sufiieiontlj 
good character. The Pema tribe, which ia not subject to the 
Act and does not hare its habitation in the district, has given 
considerable trouble in the past, principally in the Shakargarli 
and Fatbankot Tahsils. Gangs of this tribe pass into tho district 
from Jammu territory, generally during harvest operations, 
and are addicted to carrying ofi standing crops and cattle and 
to the commission of theft and burglary. Prompt action under 
the Criminal Procedure Code has secured immunity from their 
depredations in certain localities, but in the Pathankot circle 
tho cultiViators do not appear to co-operate with the police in 
giving information of tho arrival of the ganp whoso presence 
they are sometimes inclined to put up with. 

217. There is a third class jail at the head-quarters of the 
district with accommodation for 287 prisoners of all classes, 
criminal, civil and under-trial. The daily overage number of 
inmates during the quinquennium ending 1913 was 180. 

Long term prisoners, ie., all sentenced to over one year's 
imprisonment, are transferred to other jails of the Province, 
being detained here only until their appeals are decided; adult 
prisoners sentenced to over four montlia' imprisoument are sent 
to the Central Jail, Lahore. 

The health of prisoners was very good dnring the same quin¬ 
quennium, the daily average number of sick being 1'6 or 2 per 
cent, on tho daily average number of mmatos. 
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The industries carried on in the jai] &ro the manufaetere 
of paper, wimj-diirriea, wcufar, tape, cliicka and string-bags for 
holding rupees. Book-binding is also done. Most of the sales 
are to the various Govemmentj offices and a few private persons 
in the district. 

The profit from sales during the last five years averaged 
Rs. 2,231-11-4 per annum. Tho average annqai expenditure 
on jail maintenauco, guards, &c., during tlie same period was 
Rs. 15,333, gi’i'ing an average of Es, 0O-C-O per annum i>er prisoner. 
There is no reformatory in the district. 

Section I.—ISdncation and Literacy. 

218. Out of ei'ery 1,000 persons 51 are literate in the case 
of males and only 2 in the case of females. In of literacy 
among the males Pathankot Tahsil is the most forward, but in 
female education Bat ala heads the list. This tahsil is ahead 
of all in higher education, 5 out of the 6 High Schools for boys 
being situated in it. The tahsil of Shakargarb is the most back- 
W'ard in both. Of the three leading communities Hindus are 
the most advanced, as far as literacy goes, 

219. Generally Urdu is the script employed throughout, 
Nagri and Gurmukhi characters are used in a few schools, 
mostly for girls. 

220. At the close of the year 1911 there wem altogether 
231 schools of aU kinds iirith 13,821 scholars in them. Of these 
8 are High Schools, 6 Anglo-Vernacular Middle, 5 Vernacular 
Middle and the remaining 212 Primaiy Schools,—40 being 
aided indigenous and 23 other private schools. The distribu¬ 
tion of the schools is shewn in Map No. Ill. 

221. The methods of iDstruction employed in indigenoua 
schools appeal mostly to memo^ and do very little if at all to de¬ 
velop the general mental faculties of children. Such schools teach 
only the three R/s. In others, known as pri^nte schools, 
only languages are taught end they too by rote. In fact in these 
schools there is little education, properly so-called. 

In the Public Primary and Middle Schools the selicines laid 
down in the Education Code ore followed. Vernacular Middle 
Schools prepare boys for the Vernacular Middle School Exainiita- 
tion which is conducted by the Education Department. Tlje 
Primary Course comprises Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geogrophy, Nature Lessons and Kindergarten. Schools situated 
in rural areas teach also practical Mensuration, Land Records, 
Baki Khata, and the native system of accounts. 
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Tli 0 dIstHct in the Division of Lahono, and is undeT tba 
Inspeeior of Stdiools of that Division. 

Except the Baring High School, Bataln, which exists eofedy 
for llie education of Christian boys, there k no school in the dis¬ 
trict which confines itself to the teaebng of any particular 
cla^ or tribe. There are no separate schools for the' aboriginal 
or depi^ssed castes, but cfiildren belonging to thena are now ad- 
mittod into schools of all grades wilhoiit any particular hind¬ 
rance, though ill sojne places there is still a strong prejudice 
against them which is expected to die out gradually. 

In female education the distnot is not very advanced rrmii* 
In the year 1911 there wore altogether 2G girls'schoole of alt* 
grades and kinds with 994 schola^ in them. The Mission High 
bchool at Pathankot is a very interesting and useful institu¬ 
tion and is gradually but surely developing. 

223. Seme account of the more notable educational insti* 'tiic On*- 


lations of the district is given below i—- 


iLuput 11%^ 


Gurdaspur High School—The Government High School 
Gurdrfspur, is one of the oldest schools in the province] 
haring been opened in 1856, when it was a Vemacalar 
Middle School; in 18lO it became Anglo-Vernacular and 
was raifted to a High School m 1878. Up to 1885 it was 
a Govommeut School, it was then made ''over to the mun¬ 
icipality and remained a Municipal Board School till the end of 
1004, ivhen it was again taken over by the Government and ia 
now a Goveniinent High School. During the past 2^ years it baa 
made considerable progress. The numlSra have risen from 500 
to 050, the fee income from less than Bs. 7,000 to Bs. 18,000 a 
year and tlie boarding-housea are overfull. A new building 
iviil shortly be erected when the old High School building will be 
made over to the Normal School, which will be opened here os 
soon as the new' High School building is ready. 

224, Mtmicipai Hoard High .^ohooi, Hatala,-~Aii Anglo- Th= mui* 
Vernacular Middle School was esfabliihed at Batala in 1860, 

It was a Government Zillali School up to 1886 when the manage¬ 
ment wa.a transferred to the municipal committee. In 1906 it 
was raised to the status of a High School. There are about 800 
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CHAP- stud^uts in the main school fend its branchcf*. TliP incomP front 
111*1. fegg 53 jjg, 10,200. It is also aided by Government. The total 
expenditure is about Us. 14,000. There is no boarding-liou^o 
attached to the school though the Rivaz Hostel w«i8 starlet 
^teracy. ^ recently to be dosed owng to the 

flcandala iThich had become rife concerning it. 

ThdB.ri.>g 225. The Jiaiifff JTtffh ScAwjf.—The ^ ring High 

Bigb flohooi. School was founded in 1878 by the Reverend F. H. Baring, of 
the Church Missionary Society, for the educational train¬ 
ing of the Christian bo vs of the educated classes in northern 
India. The bnildings am situated in extensive grounds about 
a mile south of the railway, and east of Bntala City. The 
central building is an old palace of Jlaharaja ^her feingh s, adapted 
for use as the boys' dormitories and the Principal's house. 5o 
the north and west of this building are the clmpol and the cla«fl- 
Tooms ; while a large playing-field, end also a sanatorium and 
carponter's shop, lie in the northern half of the grounds, 
school is essentially a Boarding School. Its most proiiunent Prin¬ 
cipal, the Rave mud Egerton Cor field (1885—190(1), nimeJ at its 
becoming the ' Rton of the Punjab ' and the life out- of the school 
hours, as well as the teaching in the class room.s, had for its 
Bpocial object the development of a strong Cliiistiap charattw. 
The masters' houses are situated near the school on the main, 
road ; and there is a large swimming bath in the grounds, built 
in memory of the first Indian Headmaster, Babo I. C. Singlia. 
The present Principal is the Reverend A. C. Clarke, M, A. 

Thi> A I. 226 . L, O.E. Ilttfh School, JJnf«/(*.—The A. L. 0. E- 

o. E. ni^h Hidi School, Batala, is situated just outside tlie miun gate of 
the town. It was started as a Primary School by the first lady 
Missionary in Batala, Miss Tucker, who is better knoivn by ber 
writingname of A. L. O. E. In 1882 the Church Missionary Society 
took over the school, and it has since that timo reiminod under 
its management, being a definite part of the Missionary work 
of that Society. On the death of Miss Tucker the school's 
name was changed to the A. L. 0, E., in honour of its founder. 
In 1898 the Rovd. T. E. Coverdale, who was then in charge, 
raised it to the status of a High School. The number of stiidenta 
at present is about 550 and the present Headmaster is B. M. 
Sircar, B,A, Boj'S of all classes and creeds are admitteil, and 
there 'am at present about an equal number of Muhammadans 
and Hindus with a fair number of Siklis and a few Christians. 
Tliero is a hostel in connection with the school which was 
opened in 1902 and has accommodation for about 100 
boys. 
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2^1. Talim-ul-Tslant Sigh Schd^^ Kftdi<in ,—This insti* chap. 
tutioD^ which IS sLtu£it(^d nt A distfinc6 of ^bout elovcn ndlcs to tho 
noTth-caat of BatHla, was founded by Mirza Ghulnm Ahmad of Edncattoa 
Kadjan and the founder of the new well-toown Ahimdiya r;t^„ 
movement. The jncreasing population of the village brought 
about its extension, and necessitated the foundation of a school. h^uSKi 
which soon develoi>ed from tho Primarj' to the High School 
standard. Admission to the .school is not confined to local 
scholars, but is attended by boys from all over India. The Quran 
enters largely into the curriculum of the school and the teachers 
and the taught rigidly' follow the ordained Islamic practices. It 
is however open to all sects, and even to non-Muslims. In 
order to meet the increasing needs of the institution a tract of 
land, covering some 50 acres, has been acquired, and a now school 
building is being constructed with a fine hostel, a mosque and 
a few private houses for the use of those directly concerned with 
the institution. 


22B. S,Ji.Dan€ Sigh Sehoolf Hefa Nannk .—^This school Tt5 13flcm 
was raised to the High fichool status in May» 1909, when Bit SSi 
L. Dane, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, paid a 
visit to the town, and raised its Provincial grant Irom Es, 300 
per annum to Es. 1,000 per annum. With its Lower Primary 
classes, at the beginning of the current school year, it had a 
strength of nearly fiOO scholars which was reduced to 300 
after the aforesaid classes were detached. It is yet without 
Arabic and Sanskrit teacliere or a Drawing Instructor. Classes 
for four years had to be held under trees for want of accommo¬ 
dation which has now been sup]}ll 0 d by 8 spacious class-rooms, 

2 &ieiice rooms, t Drawing room and' oiie big hall. This new 
building owes its existence to the subscriptions of the f>eopl 0 
of the town and its suburbs, aided by Government, llie school 
is ns yet without a hostel and a play-ground. At present 
the bo irding-houHo is in a private building rented for the pur¬ 
pose. * 

229. TJte Avahn (HrVs High School, Potfian^rot.-’The Avalon xh, A«icq 
Girls' High School of Pathankot was founded in October 
1906. The work was started in a very simple way and wit- 
bout any of the modem conveniences, but with some assis¬ 
tance from Government it has grown greatly, and at the 
present time a fine now* building for the boarders and staff js 
almost completed. Tliis, when liiiished, will provide large airy 
dormitories, but class-rooms and a hall are still required. It is 
proposed to buy an extra atrip of land which rung beside the 
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boundary of the estate. If this is done, tlie building, when finish* 
ed, will be one of the finest girls’ sdiools in the province. The 
teachers iu this school are trained teachers, so the work is carried 
on on modern Hnes. The pupils number 70, and are drawn 
from ail over the province. Nearly all are Clirietians, though 
the school la open to all w'ho wish to come. Great attention 
is given to Hie healtl) of the school and games are encour¬ 
aged. 

230. In 1910-11 the total expenditure on all educational 
purposes, including buildings, amounted to Ra. 1,40,247. Out 
of tliis Rs. 33,484 was met from Provincial revenues, Rs. 42,41 C 
from District Board funds, Rs. 11,840 from Municipal Funds, 
Rs, 41,519 from tniiioii fees, and Es. 18,538 from subscrip¬ 
tions and other soiircea. During the last 10 years the total 
expenditure has risen fiom R«. tt4,57H to Rs. 1,49,247 or by more 
than 76 per cent. During this period the fee income has increased 
by 50 per cent,, and the exiieiiditnre from Government funds 
has gone ujt by 77 p*r i*ent. from District Board Founds and from 
subscriptions by ahtint 49 jier cent., but that from Municipal 
F’unds has slightly fallen. 

Nmiira fmi. 231, Newspapers are pnblislied only at Kadian in Batala 
Talisil, the head-quarters of the AJiumdiya sect described in para- 
grapJi 55. There are six published in Urdu aud one jn Urdu 
and English : all of tliem deal with religious imbjects. 

Section J. — Medical, 

iXtpRiwiM. 282. There are 18 disiiensaries in the district which are 
supported from Lsocal Boards, Mnineipul Boards and Canal De¬ 
partment funds. The dispmsaries maintained by the District 
Board are the following 

Gurdaspur, Shakargarh, Fatehgarh, Narot Jatmat Singh, 
Srigobindpnr, Suianpur, iCalanaur, Dunera, Kahru- 
wan and Sukho Chak: 

the last three are experimental dispensaries, opened in the year 
1912. The dispensaries maintained from Municipal Funds 
are 

Bstala Sadr and Brandi, Pnthankot, Dinanagar, Dtira 
Nanak and Dalhousie. 

The Canal dispensaries are at Aliwal and Madliopur. 

The Gurdaspur Civil Disjiensary and Batala Sadr Dis¬ 
pensary are in charge of Aasistani Surgeons, the rest are under 
Sub-Assistant Burgeons. 
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The Duueru Dispensary is an itineratbig one in the hill circle ohap* 
for five months in the year from November to Slareh ; for the 
rest of the year it is located at Dimera. This is doing mucli Kedicaj. 
^od in lull villages, where the people are backward and Dapemtri*!. 
Ignorant and reluctant to attend fixed dispensaries. Sujanpnr, 

Duuera, Kahnuwan, Suklio Chak and Batala Branch are out-door 
Nlispensaries and so are the two canal dispensaries. The rest 
treat both in-door and out-door patients^ The Board institu¬ 
tions are as fully equipped^ as is compatible with the limited re¬ 
sources of the local bodies maintaining them. The following 
table shows the average annual work done at these dispensaries 
during the quinquennium ending 1913 :— 
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233, Vaccination ia compulsory in DaUiansie. Por tLe 
roat of the district it is not compuleor3\ There is still some 
trouble in persuading people to submit their children to the 
oi>eration. This ia specially felt in the larger villages, where the 
lambardars have not the same influence over the people. In 
round figures, 75 per cent, of newly-bom children are vaccinated 
during the ensuing winter. The numher of troublesome villages 
is about 5 per cent. Re-vaccination is not at all popular yet, 
and the benefits are very little understood. The result is seen 
in outbreaks of small-poa from time to time. The following 
statement exhibits the degree of success and failure at¬ 
tained :— 
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234. The sanitation of villages continues the same, and there 
is very little progress in this respect. The streets and lanes 
are very seldom swept, their surroundings are littered with 
manure heaps and filth of eveiy kind. There ore pools and col¬ 
lections of sewage-water in duch close proximity to human habi¬ 
tations that they are the haunts and breeding places of disease 
of all kinds. The wells are lisuully uncovered. Their surround¬ 
ings are usually most insanitary and liquid filth is very apt to 
percolate into the well. In some of the larger villages the mud 
houses are being replaced by masonry buildings. In some towns, 
like Kalansur, which has now ceased to bo a notified area, there 
16 a PancAotf or village committee which employs sweepers and 

for conservancy, but as there is no proper supervision 
the condition of the streets and drains is far from satisfactory. 

235. Quinine is freely distributed during the malarial 
season. A Quinine Distribution Society started in 1909 got rid 
of 1,434 pounds of quinine in that year and 1,195 pounds in the 
year 1910 to the suoseribing villages. These enormous quanti¬ 
ties of quinine were not really consumed by the people, who 
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frequently cast the medicine into ponds and dong-heape, gave 
it to their cattle or disposed of It in various unseemly ^vaJS. The 
misplaced zeal of subordinates brought odiiun upon the move¬ 
ment and led to abuses of various hinds; the membereliip sub¬ 
scription came to be knovni as the “ che anne ka ticcus **; zail- 
dars entrusted 'with quantities of quinine for distribution pro¬ 
fessed that it was only at personal risk that they could go into 
'villages on this errand ; and finally the Society came to an un¬ 
timely end. Distribution then devolved on the district dispens¬ 
aries and vaccinators, and in this way 99 16s. were (hstributed 
free of cost in the year 1911, 50 ffia. in 1912 and 43 lbs. in 1913- 
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